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PREBACE 


The book you hold in your hand is one of six volumes in a new set. 
This series, called INTERFACES, is a curriculum and scholarly adventure, 
a creative opportunity in teaching and learning, presented at this moment 
in the long story of how the Bible has been studied, interpreted, and appro- 
priated. 

The INTERFACES project was prompted by a number of experiences 
that you, perhaps, share. When I first taught undergraduates the college had 
just received a substantial grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, and one of the recurring courses designed within the grant 
was called Great Figures in Pursuit of Excellence. Three courses would be 
taught, each centering on a figure from some academic discipline or other, 
with a common seminar section to provide occasion for some integration. 
Some triads were more successful than others, as you might imagine. But 
the opportunity to concentrate on a single individual—whether historical 
or literary—to team teach, to make links to another pair of figures, and to 
learn new things about other disciplines was stimulating and fun for all in- 
volved. A second experience that gave rise to the present series came at the 
same time, connected also with undergraduates. It was my frequent experi- 
ence to have Roman Catholic students feel quite put out about taking 
“more” biblical studies since, as they confidently affirmed, they had already 
been there many times and done it all. That was, of course, not true; as we 
well know, there is always more to learn. And often those who felt most 
informed were the least likely to take on new information when offered it. 

A stimulus as primary as my experience with students was the famili- 
arity of listening to friends and colleagues at professional meetings talking 
about the research that excites us most. I often wondered: Do her under- 
graduate students know about this? Or how does he bring these ideas— 
clearly so energizing to him—into the college classroom? Perhaps some of 
us have felt bored with classes that seem wholly unrelated to research, that 
rehash the same familiar material repeatedly. Hence the idea for this series 
of books to bring to the fore and combine some of our research interest 
with our teaching and learning. Accordingly, this series is not so much 
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about creating texts for student audiences, but rather about sharing our 
scholarly passions with them. Because these volumes are intended each as 
a piece of original scholarship they are geared to be stimulating to both stu- 
dents and established scholars, perhaps resulting in some fruitful collabo- 
rative learning adventures. 

The series also developed from a widely-shared sense that all academic 
fields are expanding and exploding, and that to contemplate “covering” even 
a testament (let alone the whole Bible or Western monotheistic religions) 
needs to be abandoned in favor of something with greater depth. At the 
same time the links between our fields are becoming increasingly obvious 
as well, and we glimpse exciting possibilities for ways of working that will 
draw together academic realms that once seemed separate. Finally, the spark 
of enthusiasm that almost always ignites when I mention to colleagues and 
students the idea of single figures in combination—interfacing—encour- 
ages me that this is an idea worth trying. 

And so with the leadership and help of Liturgical Press Academic 
Editor Linda Maloney, as well as with the encouragement and support of 
Managing Editor Mark Twomey, the series has begun to take shape. 

Each volume in the INTERFACES series focuses clearly on a biblical 
character (or perhaps a pair of them). The characters are in some cases 
powerful (King Saul, Pontius Pilate) and familiar (John the Baptist, Joseph) 
though in other cases they will strike many as minor and little-known (the 
Cannibal Mothers, Herodias). In any case, each of them has been chosen 
to open up a set of worlds for consideration. The named (or unnamed) 
character interfaces with his or her historical-cultural world and its many 
issues, with other characters from biblical literature; each character has 
drawn forth the creativity of the author, who has taken on the challenge of 
engaging many readers. The books are specifically designed for college 
students (though we think suitable for some graduate work as well), 
planned to provide young adults with relevant information and at a level of 
critical sophistication that matches the rest of the undergraduate curricu- 
lum. In fact, the expectation is that what students are learning in other 
classes on historiography, literary theory, and cultural anthropology will 
find an echo in these books, each of which is explicit about at least two 
relevant methodologies. It is surely the case that biblical studies is in a 
methodology-conscious moment, and the INTERFACES series embraces 
it enthusiastically. Our hope is for students (and teachers) to continue to see 
the relationship between their best questions and their most valuable in- 
sights, between how they approach texts and what they find there. The vol- 
umes go well beyond familiar paraphrase of narratives to ask questions that 
are relevant in our era. At the same time the series authors have each dealt 
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with the notion of the Bible as Scripture in a way that is comfortable for 
them. None of the books is preachy or hortatory, and yet the self-implicating 
aspects of working with the revelatory text are handled frankly. The assump- 
tion is, again, that college can be a good time for students to rethink their 
beliefs and assumptions, and they need to do so in good company. 

The INTERFACES volumes are not substitutes for the Bible. In every 
case they are to be read with the text. Quoting has been kept to a minimum 
for that very reason. The volumes, when used in a classroom setting, are 
accompanied by a companion volume, From Earth's Creation to John's 
Revelation: The INTERFACES Biblical Storyline Companion, which pro- 
vides a quick, straightforward overview of the whole storyline into which 
the characters under special study fit. Web links will also be available 
through the Liturgical Press website: www.litpress.org. 

The series challenge—for publisher, writers, teachers, and students— 
is to combine the volumes creatively, to “interface” them well so that the 
vast potential of the biblical text continues to unfold for all of us. The first 
six volumes: in Old Testament/Hebrew Bible featuring Saul, the Cannibal 
Mothers, and Joseph; in New Testament focusing on John the Baptist, 
Herodias, and Pontius Pilate, offer a foretaste of other volumes currently in 
preparation. It has been a pleasure, and a richly informative privilege, to 
work with the authors of these first volumes as well as the series consul- 
tants: Carleen Mandolfo for Hebrew Bible and Catherine Murphy tor New 
Testament. It is the hope of all of us that you will find the series useful and 
stimulating for your own teaching and learning. 


Barbara Green, O.P. 
INTERFACES Series Editor 
June 29, 2002 

Berkeley, California 
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INTRODUCTION 


This study examines the portraits of Pontius Pilate, Roman governor 
of the province of Judea from 26-37 C.E., found in the four gospels of the 
Christian Scriptures. 

Chapter One offers a rationale for this focus and Chapter Two outlines 
the methods that guide the study. Chapter Three provides an overview of 
the structure of the Roman empire and the roles of a Roman governor, 
knowledge that the gospels assume their audiences have. Chapters Four 
through Seven examine the portrait of Pilate that emerges from the gospels 
of Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John. Each of these chapters focuses on one 
gospel. Each chapter begins by outlining the circumstances of the audience 
for which the particular gospel was written, then details the gospel’s larger 
emphases that provide the context for the scene with Pilate. Finally, it dis- 
cusses the portrait of Pilate that emerges from his confrontation with Jesus. 
The conclusion considers some of the ethical and theological issues that 
the scenes involving Pilate raise for contemporary readers. 

In addition to its specific focus on Pilate, the study contributes to the 
understanding of the gospels in six ways. 


1. It attends to the historical circumstances out of which and for 
which the gospels were written in the late first century. 


2. It draws attention to the often-neglected Roman imperial context of 
the gospels, inviting both the recognition and evaluation of this 
context. 


3. It takes the gospels seriously as narratives that tell a story. 


4. It recognizes that the four gospels have significant similarities and 
differences. 


5. It takes seriously the theological and pastoral address of the gospels 
to believing communities, without artificially separating these 
crucial functions from the lived, socio-political realities of first- 
century daily life. 
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6. It locates both the causes and effects of Jesus’ death in this first- 
century world, while recognizing the gospels’ claims concerning 
the significance of Jesus’ death in revealing God’s salvific pur- 
poses. 


The study, then, employs historical criticism, social-scientific work, 
and post-colonial perspectives along with literary criticism (especially au- 
dience-oriented criticism), to examine the portraits of Pilate in the four 
gospels. While this range of scholarship informs the work, | have kept 
notes to an absolute minimum (though the less-familiar material of Chap- 
ter Three has somewhat more extensive notation). This book is written for 
college and seminary students, for interested lay people, for clergy, and 
even for scholars. It builds on and develops my recent work in Matthew 
and the Margins: A SocioPolitical and Religious Reading (Maryknoll. 
N.Y.: Orbis, 2000), and in Matthew and Empire: Initial Explorations 
(Harrisburg, Pa.: Trinity Press International, 2001). Both can be consulted 
for more extensive discussion and bibliography. 

[ want to thank Barbara Green for the opportunity to contribute to this 
series, George Wiley, Robert R. and Clarice D. Osborne Professor of Reli- 
gion at Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas, who graciously provided 
very helpful feedback on the manuscript, and my student assistant, LeeAnn 
Ahern, who has yet again rendered valuable and astute assistance. 


Warren Carter 
December 2001 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Would the Real Pilate Please Stand Up? 


In the Christian tradition, Pontius Pilate is forever associated with one 
event. He was the Roman governor of the province of Judea between 26 
and 37 c.E. who used his life-and-death power as governor to execute Jesus 
of Nazareth in Jerusalem around the year 30 c.£. The New Testament ac- 
counts of Pilate’s role in crucifying Jesus will be our focus in this study. 

Pilate’s name has been memorialized among Christian people in 
creed and gospel. For nearly two millennia, Christians throughout the 
world have recited the words of the Apostles’ Creed that link Pilate with 
Jesus: 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, 
And in Jesus Christ, his only son our Lord, 

Who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, 

born of the virgin Mary, 

suffered under Pontius Pilate, 

was crucified, died, and was buried; 

he descended to the dead. 

On the third day he rose again. . . 


And in the Easter season they have heard the words of the gospels’ ac- 
counts of Jesus’ final hours, including his “trial” before Pilate. 


They bound Jesus, led him away, They bound him, led him away, 


and handed him over to Pilate. and handed him over to Pilate, 
(Mark 15:1b) the governor. (Matt 27:2) 
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Then the assembly arose as a body Then they took Jesus from 


and they brought Jesus before Caiaphas’ house to Pilate’s 
Pilate. (Luke 23:1) headquarters. (John 18:28) 


Matthew’s account ends with the memorable image of the Roman governor 
Pilate washing his hands before authorizing Jesus’ crucifixion (Matt 27:24). 
John’s account has Pilate ask the very famous question, “What is truth?” 
(John 18:38), a question for which, as Francis Bacon noted in his 1625 essay, 
Pilate “would not stay for an answer!” 

As with most figures caught up in human dramas, Pilate’s role in 
Jesus’ execution as well as Pilate’s character have been much debated 
through the ages by historians and scholars, preachers and common folks. 
What motivated him to kill Jesus—hatred for Jews, patriotic fervor for 
Rome, intolerance of any opposition? As a political figure, he has to an- 
swer the “character” question. What sort of character did Pilate exhibit in 
these events? Did Pilate play a willing part in the events or was he just the 
front man for the “real” villains, the Jewish leaders? One of the tragic 
consequences of this later view has been an undeniable and destructive 
tradition of anti-semitic actions and attitudes in western civilization and 
Christianity. Was Pilate weak and manipulated, as many have suggested, in 
condemning an “innocent” man, or was he arrogant and skillfully manipu- 
lative in protecting the interests of the ruling elite? What sort of political 
and socio-economic system, what sort of world did Pilate represent and 
defend in his actions? And since Jesus’ death is usually understood as a 
religious event, what significance is there to the involvement of a political 
figure like Pilate, a representative of Rome’s empire? How did Jesus 
threaten Rome’s interests, provoking the empire to strike back? What does 
Jesus’ death say about Rome’s way of ruling? What visions of human so- 
ciety collide when Pilate confronts Jesus? 

Of course, as with any character in a novel or movie, questions about 
Pilate’s character, motivations, commitments, actions, and imperial world 
raise questions about our own commitments and ways of living. What sort 
of “world,” what sort of empire do we support and promote? And for 
people who identify themselves as Christians, there is a further question of 
what it might mean to live as followers of Jesus “crucified under Pontius 
Pilate.” 

History has delivered at least five very different verdicts on Pilate. Is 
he a Villain or a Saint? Or somewhere in between? We will briefly consider 
each verdict in turn. 
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1. Villain: Cruel and Anti-Jewish 


2. Weak & Without Conviction 
3. Typical and Insensitive Roman Official 
4. Christian Convert 


5. A Saint 


a int 


Will the Real Pilate Please Stand Up? 


1. Pilate the Villain: A Cruel Anti-Jewish Tyrant 


This very negative verdict sees Pilate’s complicity in Jesus’ death as a 
consequence of his cruel hatred of Jewish people. Pilate was, so the theory 
goes, allied with and inspired by the enormously powerful figure Sejanus, 
the Praetorian Prefect who commanded the troops in Rome responsible for 
the protection of the emperor and imperial family, as well as for maintain- 
ing order and loyalty. Supposedly Sejanus was very anti-semitic, so he sent 
Pilate as governor to Judea in 26 C.E. to provoke Jews into revolt so that 
they could be crushed with military might and the race exterminated. ' 

Advocates of this view highlight conflicts between Jews and Pilate as 
evidence that Pilate actively sought to provoke this conflict. Ignoring Jewish 
sensitivities, Pilate tried to introduce into Jerusalem shields that honored 
the emperor Tiberius. He also used funds from the Jerusalem Temple to 
build an aqueduct that ran through a cemetery and violated Jewish purity 
concerns.” And in the years 29-31 he depicted on Jewish coins for the first 
time sacred objects associated with Roman worship and power. 

But things change significantly in the year 31, when Sejanus is exe- 
cuted. Now without his protector in Rome, Pilate considerably modifies his 


‘Proponents of this view include Ethelbert Stauffer, Christ and the Caesars: Historical 
Sketches. Translated by K. and R. Gregor Smith (London: S.C.M., 1955): Ernst Bammel., 
“Syrian Coinage and Pilate.” JJS 2 (1950-51) 108-10; Paul Winter, On the Trial of Jesus 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1961); Haim Cohn, The Trial and Death of Jesus (London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1972); Harold W. Hoehner, *Pilate,’ Dictionary of Jesus and the 
Gospels (Downers Grove: Intervarsity Press, 1992) 615-16. 

Josephus, Jewish War 2.169-74; Jewish Antiquities 18.55-60; Philo, Legatio ad 
Gaium 299-305. 
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actions and seeks a less hostile relationship with his Jewish subjects. This 
view of Pilate claims that his weak actions in Jesus’ death result from the 
time after Sejanus’ death in 33 c.£. when he was more interested in trying 
to secure favor with the Jewish leaders and crowds. 

It is interesting to note that this view of Pilate was strongly advocated 
after the Second World War (1939-45) and may have been influenced by 
the larger context of Nazi attempts to exterminate European Jews. Most 
scholars have not been convinced that it is an accurate or fair picture of 
Pilate. The evidence for Sejanus’ anti-Jewish hatred is slim, deriving from 
only one source about Pilate (Philo’s Embassy to Gaius). Without trying to 
defend what Pilate did, it can be said that Pilate could have minted much 
more offensive coins (such as those with the emperor’s image) and com- 
mitted much more offensive acts if he was trying to provoke violent conflict.’ 
If his goal was to provoke warfare, he was not very good at accomplishing 
it! The coins he did mint don’t seem to have provoked outbursts of vio- 
lence, and his rule was not marked by extraordinary conflict when it is 
compared to the administrations of other governors. Others have recog- 
nized his cultural and religious insensitivity but have explained it not by 
this conspiracy theory, but by deficiencies in Pilate’s personality and/or 
administrative policies. Others have noted his difficult situation of repre- 
senting Roman rule over a subjugated people who understood themselves 
to be God’s special people and over land that the occupants regarded as 
given to them by God.* 


2. Pilate: Weak and Without Conviction 


A second, very common view of Pilate focuses particularly on his role 
in Jesus’ death. He has noble intentions to release the “innocent” Jesus, but 
he is too weak, lacks conviction, and gives in to stronger voices. 

Readers of the gospel accounts of Jesus’ trial have noticed that Pilate 
makes statements such as these: 


“T find no basis for an accusation against this man. . . and here I have 
examined him in your presence and have not found this man guilty of 
any of your charges against him. . .” And Pilate, wanting to release 


‘Helen Bond, “The Coins of Pontius Pilate: Part of an Attempt to Provoke the People 
or to Integrate them into the Empire?” JSJ 27 (1996) 241-62. 
*So Jean-Pierre Lémonon, Pilate et le gouvernement de la Judée: textes et monuments 


(Paris: Gabalda, 1981); Raymond E. Brown, The Death of the Messiah (New York: Double- 
day, 1994) 695-705. 
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Jesus, addressed them again; but they kept shouting, “Crucify, Crucity 
him!” A third time he said to them, “Why, what evil has he done? I 
have found in him no ground for the sentence of death. I will therefore 
have him flogged and then release him.” (Luke 23:4, 14, 22) 


All of them said, “Let him be crucified!” Then he asked, “Why, what 
evil has he done?” But they shouted all the more, “Let him be cruci- 
fied!” (Matt 27:23; cf. Mark 15:13-14) 


Pilate went out again and said to them, “Look, I am bringing him out 
to you to let you know that I find no case against him.” (John 19:4, 
also 6) 


This view understands these verses to mean that Pilate does not seem to 
find Jesus guilty of anything and is not convinced that Jesus merits the 
death sentence. Yet though he thinks Jesus is innocent and nobly wants to 
release him, he ends up handing Jesus over to be whipped, mocked, and 
crucified. Unable to resist the pressures of the Jewish leaders and of the 
shouting crowds, he does not have the strength of his own convictions to 
release the innocent Jesus. Instead of doing what he knows is right, he 
weakly capitulates to their demands in order to maintain both public order 
and his own political neck. 

We will consider in Chapters Four through Seven whether this is an 
adequate view of the role of Pilate the Roman governor as we discuss each 
gospel account. [ will suggest there that for most of the accounts it is not 
adequate, partly because it ignores crucial ways in which the Roman empire 
operated and so misreads the gospel texts. But for now we can note it is a 
very common, negative view of Pilate. 


3. Pilate: A Typical and Culturally Insensitive Roman Official 


This third view of Pilate gives him a mixed review. It reyects Verdict 1, 
that Pilate was motivated by an anti-Jewish extermination agenda, and 
Verdict 2, that Pilate was weak and lacking conviction. Instead, this view 
sees Pilate as trying to fulfill the roles and requirements of being Roman 
governor of the difficult province of Judea as ably as he can. Trying to avoid 
direct conflict, Pilate attempts to strengthen Jewish recognition of and 
loyalty to Roman rule. So he makes Rome’s presence, claims, and rewards 
more visible through displaying symbols of Roman control in Jerusalem 
and on coins. But he makes a mistake in not realizing how religiously 
insensitive such actions are and does not anticipate the strong resistance. 
His responses to the resistance—either employing military force to maintain 
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control or changing his plans—further fuel the cycle of alienation rather 
than securing his subjects’ loyalty to Rome. 

This view essentially sees Pilate as competent but somewhat out of 
his depth personally and politically. He lacks the cultural knowledge and 
respect as well as the political acumen and administrative mechanisms to 
rule effectively. According to one writer he is ‘a loyal governor (loyal 
to the emperor), ignorant of and insensitive to the rigorous and varying 
demands of Judaism. . . Pilate’s stubbornness is a very noticeable feature 
of his character, but it is coupled with a degree of indecision. . . [He was] 
a typical Roman officer of the type.” 

But whether personality and policies adequately account for Pilate’s 
actions is debatable. Also to be considered is Pilate’s no-win situation. 
Longstanding Jewish traditions meant many Jews understood themselves 
as God’s chosen people and their land as God’s gift to them. Any represen- 
tative of any power that claimed control contrary to God’s purposes was in 
for a difficult time.® 


4. Pilate: A Christian Convert 


This is a very old verdict on Pilate, and one that modern readers of the 
gospels may find difficult to understand at first glance. But in some ways it 
develops an aspect of the second verdict, that Pilate finds Jesus innocent of 
any charges and not properly to be condemned to die as a criminal. This 
fourth view places all the responsibility for Jesus’ death on the Jews, while 
maintaining that Pilate knew Jesus was innocent. But in addition to exon- 
erating him from any blame, this verdict claims that during Jesus’ trial 
Pilate recognizes Jesus’ special identity and so becomes a Christian. Pilate 
plays a crucial role in accomplishing God’s purposes. 

This view came to the fore in the late second century, some 150 years or 
so after Pilate’s term as governor ended. The early church leader Tertullian, 
writing around the year 200 c.£., claimed that the emperor Tiberius, em- 
peror from 14—37 c.£. and Pilate’s boss, received and believed a report 
“from Syria Palestine which had revealed the truth of Christ’s divinity” 
(Apologeticus 5.2). Later Tertullian says that the report came from Pilate, 
who was a Christian: 


*Brian C. McGing, “Pontius Pilate and the Sources,” CBQ 53 (1991) 416-38, espe- 
cially 434-35, 438. 


* Daniel R. Schwartz, “Pontius Pilate,’ ABD 5:395—401. 
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This whole story of Christ was reported to Caesar (at that time it was 
Tiberius) by Pilate, himself in his secret heart already a Christian 
(Apologeticus 21.24). 


Tertullian does not say how he knows Pilate was a Christian, especially 
since Pilate was a Christian “in his secret heart.” 

Over subsequent centuries some Christian traditions develop these 
claims about Pilate. These developing traditions, perhaps written down in 
the late fourth or fifth century at the earliest, some three hundred or so 
years after Pilate, probably have no historical basis. Instead, they expand 
the gospel accounts of Jesus’ trial before Pilate by adding dialogue, writing 
letters between Pilate and other characters involved, elaborating Pilate’s 
interaction with the emperor.’ Pilate emerges as a repentant Christian, 
blessed by God, while the Jewish leaders are depicted as the sole villains. 


¢ The long narrative called the Acts of Pilate removes any responsi- 
bility from Pilate by having Jesus give him permission to proceed 
with the execution! Pilate recognizes Jesus’ identity as a king and his 
superiority by exclaiming. “Tell me! How can I, a governor, examine 
a king?” (1.2). But Jesus kindly excuses him from any responsibil- 
ity by telling Pilate that he must execute Jesus “because Moses and 
the prophets foretold my death and resurrection” (4.3). Throughout, 
responsibility is placed on the hostile Jewish leaders. 


¢ In a work called Paradosis Pilati there is hostility toward Pilate for 
ordering Jesus’ death as well as recognition of Pilate as a Christian. 
The emperor Tiberius receives a report of Jesus’ crucifixion and has 
Pilate brought to Rome to defend his actions. Tiberius appears as a 
believer and is furious with Pilate. Pilate defends himself by blaming 
the “lawlessness and sedition of the lawless and godless Jews.”* He 
also confesses, “Truly the charges made against him (Jesus) are true. 
For I myself was convinced by his deeds, that he is greater than all 
the gods whom we worship.” Tiberius orders troops to attack, enslave, 
and scatter Jews from Judea since they committed “a lawless crime 
in forcing Pilate to crucify Jesus, who was acknowledged as God.” 
Tiberius also orders Pilate to be executed for his terrible act 
against “the righteous man called Christ.” As he is about to be 


7 These texts can be found in John K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1993) 164-225. For some discussion see Clayton N. Jetford. “Acts of 
Pilate.” ABD 5:371-72. 

‘Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament 210. 
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beheaded,’ Pilate prays for himself and his wife that Jesus, now 
exalted and ascended in heaven with God, will not condemn them 
because of their sin, “but pardon us and number us among your 
righteous ones.” The prayer moves the exalted Jesus to speak words 
of blessing and forgiveness to Pilate from heaven. Speaking from 
heaven, Jesus says:'° 


“All generations and families of the Gentiles shall call you 
blessed, because in your governorship everything was fulfilled 
which the prophets foretold about me. And you yourself shall 
appear as my witness at my second coming, when I shall judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel and those who have not confessed my 
name.” And the prefect cut off Pilate’s head, and behold, an 
angel of the Lord received it. 


¢ In another writing, The Letter of Pilate to Herod, Pilate meets the 
risen Jesus and receives his blessing. The letter begins with Pilate 
confessing to Herod, “it was no good thing that I did at your per- 
suasion when I crucified Jesus.” Pilate tells Herod that subse- 
quently Pilate and his wife Procla and other believers found the 
risen Jesus teaching in a field. In the midst of supernatural signs 
that depict God’s presence, Pilate says:"' 


We fell on our faces and the Lord (the risen Jesus) came and 
raised us up, and I saw on him the scars of the passion, and he 
laid his hands on my shoulders, saying, “All generations and 
families shall call you blessed, because in thy days the Son of 
Man died and rose again.” 


In these texts that develop in the fourth century and following Pilate is 
clearly presented as a repentant, believing Christian and, amazingly, a 
blessed martyr! He does God’s will in ensuring Jesus’ crucifixion, fulfills 
God's purposes, and is put to death for doing so. Jesus encourages Pilate 
before the crucifixion to do God's will. After his death, the risen Jesus 
meets him and blesses him for faithfully doing God’s will. Before Pilate’s 
execution, Jesus blesses him from heaven. Pilate is among the righteous 
who do God’s will and find God’s favor. But his exoneration goes hand in 
hand with greatly increased blame placed on the Jews, who are presented 
as wickedly rejecting God. 


’ Other traditions depict Pilate being punished by exile, not death. Those that mention 
death differ considerably: He is drowned; he is shot with an arrow: he is forced to commit 
suicide. 

Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament 211. 

Terd, 223. 
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Such claims are usually understood to have developed in a double 
context of defining the relationship of the early Christian movement to 
Roman imperial control and of debates and disputes (including with Jew- 
ish groups) about the identity, specifically the divinity, of Jesus. The ac- 
count of Jesus’ crucifixion by Rome was problematic for these followers of 
Jesus. Living as disciples of a crucified person within the empire, they 
could be understood by outsiders to be opposed to Roman rule. Some, 
though not all, members of the minority Christian movement made great 
efforts to convince themselves and others that in fact Jesus had posed no 
threat to Rome at all, and that the Jewish leaders were responsible for his 
death. In retelling the story they presented Roman officials like Tiberius and 
Pilate not only as recognizing that Jesus had not posed any threat, but also 
as confessing Jesus’ special identity in relation to God. The presentation of 
Pilate the Christian who confesses Jesus’ divinity, who does God’s will and 
is accepted by Jesus and God serves to show that the church poses no threat 
to the empire. Making Pilate into a Christian is an attempt to protect the 
church from Rome’s hostile attention. But, as we have seen, these attempts 
were often matched, regrettably, by increased hostility toward Jews. 


Is MATTHEW’S PILATE A CHRISTIAN? 


Matthew’s gospel was written in the 80s of the first century, several 
centuries before these traditions making Pilate a Christian developed. A 
modern interpreter of Matthew’s gospel, Robert Gundry, argues that al- 
ready late in the first century, some fifty years after Jesus’ death, Matthew’s 
gospel presents Pilate as a Christian.’ Gundry sees the first sign of this 
Christianizing in Matthew’s presentation when Pilate asks the crowd if 
they want him to release ‘Jesus Barabbas or Jesus who is called the Christ?” 
(Matt 27:17). Gundry thinks that in this statement Pilate not only takes the 
initiative in seeking Jesus’ release but also genuinely confesses that Jesus 
is the Christ. 

The second sign of Pilate being a Christian, according to this view, is 
the word from Mrs. Pilate to Pilate: 


Have nothing to do with that innocent man, for today I have suffered a 
great deal because of a dream about him. (Matt 27:19) 


Gundry claims that Mrs. Pilate makes a “Christian confession” in testify- 
ing to Jesus’ righteous behavior, and Pilate will in v. 24 follow her advice 


Robert H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on His Handbook for a Mixed Church 
Under Persecution (2nd ed. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994) 561-65. 
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to have nothing to do with Jesus. His handwashing attests his innocence of 
Jesus’ blood. Gundry says: 


Thus, in a preview of wholesale conversion among all the nations, 
Pilate’s wife and Pilate himself become Gentile disciples of Jesus 
. . . The Christianizing of Pilate and his wife makes them a foil to the 
Jewish leaders, whose guilt stands out all the more. 


Most Matthean scholars are not at all convinced by Gundry’s analy- 
sis, and I will offer a very different approach in Chapter Four. Gundry 
claims too much in arguing that Pilate’s description of Jesus as “Jesus who 
is called the Christ” (27:17) should be read as a personal confession. He 
also fails to explain just how Mrs. Pilate’s instruction to Pilate to “have 
nothing to do with” Jesus is at all appropriate for Christian discipleship. 
Gundry does not take into account the dynamics of Roman imperial power 
that are central to the scene when he places all the blame for Jesus’ death 
on the Jews. Nevertheless, his interpretation belongs with a very old Chris- 
tian tradition that has excused Pilate and Rome from any responsibility for 
Jesus’ death and has instead placed all blame for it on “the Jews.” In addi- 
tion to being an inadequate analysis of Matthew’s text, this very old verdict 
on Pilate as the converted Christian has had tragic consequences for the 
treatment of Jews through the centuries. 


5. Pilate the Saint 


It is only a short step from this fourth verdict on Pilate as a Christian 
and martyr to the fifth verdict. This approach venerates Pilate as a saint. Its 
emergence is evident, for instance, in a letter that later Christian traditions 
attributed to Herod as his reply to a letter from Pilate.'* Herod responds to 
Pilate’s remorse for crucifying Jesus and Pilate’s account of his meeting 
with the risen Jesus. He describes numerous tragedies that have befallen 
his family: His daughter Herodias has her head cut off (ironically because 
Herod had John the Baptist’s head cut off after Herodias requested it); his 
son Lesbonax is dying; Herod himself is afflicted with “dropsy, and worms 
are coming out of my mouth;” his wife is blinded through weeping. Herod 


Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament 222-24. The author of this “letter” either did not 
know or did not care that there were a number of “Herods” in the gospel accounts, details of 
whose lives have been combined into a single “Herod” who is supposedly writing the letter. For 
example, Herod the Great (d. 4 C.8.), who is supposed to have massacred the Innocents, was 
the father of Herod Antipas (d. 39 c.£.), who beheaded John the Baptist. and the grandfather 
of Herod Agrippa. who (according to Acts 12:23) “was eaten by worms and died” (in 44 c.E.). 
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recognizes these tragedies as God’s punishment “because we mocked at 
the eye of the righteous.” Herod begs Pilate to pray for him: 


I am in great distress of mind at the death of Jesus, and reflecting on 
my sins in killing John Baptist and massacring the Innocents. Since, 
then, you are able to see the man Jesus again, strive for me and inter- 
cede for me; for to you Gentiles the kingdom is given, according to 
the prophets and Christ. 


In the traditions of the very old Ethiopian churches Pilate has been canon- 
ized, or made a saint. He and his wife Procula are honored with a feast day, 
June 19. 


Why So Many and So Different Views? 


These five verdicts on Pilate are very different. At least six factors 
explain why interpreters have come to such diverse conclusions about 
Pilate’s roles and character. 


1. Time Gap 


Pilate has been dead for two thousand years. He did not leave us a 
diary or letters. Creating these written accounts, especially letters, was one 
of the key ways that the tradition about him grew. As with all historical 
work, our reconstructions of events and people from across the ages are 
always at best partial and incomplete. 


2. Different Interests of Readers 


The five verdicts come from readers who have lived at different times 
in very different circumstances and with very different reasons for being 
interested in Pilate. These circumstances and interests shape what inter- 
preters see in the various sources about Pilate. I have noted above that the 
view of Pilate as a converted Christian (Verdict 4) was probably shaped ini- 
tially by concern over the risk of Roman actions against Christians and by 
attempts to define Christians as a group separate from Jews. I also suggested 
that the context of Nazi atrocities against Jews in the 1930s and 1940s may 
have impacted the first verdict. Some interpreters are historians who are 
trying to develop as full a picture of Pilate as possible from as many sources 
as possible (Verdicts | and 2). Other interpreters focus only on the gospels 
or on one gospel or source and have special Christian commitments and 
church interests uppermost in their approaches (Verdicts 3-5). As with all 
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acts of interpretation, readers in diverse circumstances notice different 
things in the sources and make sense of their observations in various Ways. 


3. Readers’ Limited Knowledge 


A further factor influences some of these verdicts. Christian readers 
of the gospels, for example, often read them with particular religious ques- 
tions in view and with an eye on their own religious experience. Often they 
do not realize that the gospel texts assume knowledge of significant cul- 
tural and political structures. In many cases we who live two thousand 
years after the time of the gospels, and in a very different world, do not 
have this knowledge unless we do some special study. Without it we can 
form some inadequate conclusions about what is happening in the texts. 
One of the things I will do in this book is fill in some of the knowledge 
about Pilate’s world that the gospel texts take for granted. 


4, The Limited Number of Sources 


Information about Pilate is not extensive, though we know a little 
more about him than about other governors of Judea. Six texts comprise 
the main sources for information about him. These texts consist of four 
Christian gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and references in the 
works of the first-century Jewish writers Philo and Josephus. The texts I 
discussed above that present Pilate as a Christian and saint with their obvi- 
ously Christian agenda are in all likelihood fourth- to eighth-century texts, 
too late to be used as reliable historical sources.'* Tacitus makes a very 
brief, passing reference to Pilate while describing the emperor Nero’s at- 
tack on some Christians in Rome in the 60s c.£. Nero is suspected of start- 
ing the fire himself, so he punishes some Christians as scapegoats: 


Christus, the founder of the name, had undergone the death penalty in 
the reign of Tiberius, by sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate, and 
the pernicious superstition was checked for a moment. . . . (Tacitus, 
Annals 15.44) 


Apart from these literary texts, some coins that Pilate minted in the 
years 29-3] have survived. There is also a stone inscription that names 
Pilate. This inscription, consisting of three incomplete lines, was discov- 
ered in the port city of Caesarea in 1961. It is difficult to reconstruct its full 


'*Note also the brief references to Pilate’s involvement in Jesus’ death in Acts Se [he 
4:27; 13:28:and | Timegalls. 
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form with certainty, but the three existing partial lines establish three 
things. The first line links Pilate somehow to Tiberius, Rome’s emperor 
from 14—37 C.£. who appointed Pilate as governor of Judea from 26-37 
c.E. This line suggests that the inscription marks an attempt to honor 
Tiberius (and Pilate?) in some way. The second line names Pontius Pilate, 
and the third identifies him as Prefect or governor of Judea. 

Thus with six short written texts, a few coins, and an incomplete and 
short inscription, the database for information about Pilate is very limited. 


5. Limited Information 


Not only is the number of sources about Pilate few, but the informa- 
tion the written texts present is also very limited and sketchy. 


¢ The gospel references are concerned almost exclusively with Pilate’s 
role in Jesus’ trial and crucifixion. The only exception occurs in 
Luke 13:1-2 where a brief and strange reference is made to Pilate 
killing some Galileans “whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices.” 


The Jewish writer Philo (ca. 30 B.c.E.-45 C.E.), a leader of the large 
Jewish community in Alexandria in Egypt, offers the earliest infor- 
mation about Pilate from around the year 41, just after Claudius 
had become emperor and about four years after Pilate’s governor- 
ship ended. But Philo is not writing a biography of Pilate. He deals 
with just one episode from Pilate’s governorship (Embassy to Gaius 
299-305). Pilate attempts to set up shields in Jerusalem to honor the 
emperor Tiberius, but Jewish leaders complain to Tiberius, who se- 
verely rebukes Pilate and orders their removal. The incident is de- 
scribed in a letter ascribed to King Agrippa, who also mentions 
Pilate’s other shortcomings: “briberies, insults, robberies, outrages, 
wanton injuries, constantly repeated executions without trial, 
ceaseless and supremely grievous cruelty” (Embassy to Gaius 302). 


¢ The Jewish historian Josephus, writing some forty to sixty years 
after the end of Pilate’s governorship, narrates two incidents about 
Pilate’s rule in one of his works (Jewish War 2.169-77, written about 
75-79 C.E.). In a second work Josephus covers the same two epi- 
sodes and adds a third (Jewish Antiquities 18.55-59, 60-62," 85-89, 


'ST omit the reference to Jesus in Jewish Antiquities 18.63-64 since its authenticity is 
greatly disputed. 
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published about 93-94 c.e.). The incidents that Josephus describes 
include the placing of images of the emperor in Jerusalem (similar 
to what is narrated by Philo), paying for an aqueduct with money 
from the sacred treasury, and a bloody attack on prophet-led Samari- 
tans on Mt. Gerizim. Complaints about this attack result in Pilate 
being ordered to return to Rome to explain his actions to the emperor. 
But Tiberius dies in 37 c.E£. before Pilate arrives in Rome. 


Each incident demonstrates Pilate’s insensitivity to Jewish religious tradi- 
tions and customs. Opposition, riots, and conflict usually result. Pilate re- 
stores order, sometimes with considerable violence from his soldiers. And 
several times Pilate has to back down. Because of some duplication of 
material among the four gospels and between Josephus’ two works (and 


perhaps between Josephus and Philo also), together these six sources give 
us insight into five or six moments in Pilate’s governorship. 


AUTHOR | REFERENCE INCIDENT 
Philo Embassy to Gaius 299-305 Pilate tries to set up shields, 
probably identifying the emperor as 
divine, in the Jerusalem Temple. 


Josephus | Jewish War 2.175-77 
Antiquities 18.60-62 


Josephus | Antiquities 18.85-89 


Luke 13:1-2 
Gospels | Mark 15:1-15; Matt 27:1-26; 
Like 23: 1-25: 
John 18:28—-19:22 


Jewish War 2.169-74 
Antiquities 18,55-59 


Pilate tries to introduce standards 
bearing the emperor’s image into 
Jerusalem. 


Pilate takes sacred Temple funds to 
finance an aqueduct. 


Pilate’s troops attack a group of 
armed Samaritans, led by a prophet, 
on the sacred Mt. Gerizim. Many 
die. Pilate is called to Rome to give 
account. 


Pilate kills some Galileans, “whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices.” 


Pilate condemns Jesus to death. 
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These sources, then, highlight some conflict between Pilate and his sub- 
jects, but given that Pilate governed for eleven years in Judea, that is not 
much information. And it is difficult to know how much weight to place on 
these episodes. Do they record typical events in his rule or exceptional 
happenings? No one gives us a biographical sketch of his life. What about 
his life before (and after) being governor? When was he born? And where? 
How and where did he die? How did he get to be appointed to Judea? How 
old was he? What prepared him for his duties as governor, and how well 
did he do? Who were his friends and enemies? 

On the basis of information about other governors and about how the 
Roman imperial system maintained control (which I outline in Chapter 
Two), we can reasonably guess that Pilate probably had some sort of mili- 
tary career in which he most likely distinguished himself in some way as 
an officer. We can also be fairly confident that he belonged to the upper 
stratum of Roman society, that his family was wealthy (though not the 
most wealthy), that it was very well connected socially and politically, that 
Pilate was well educated, and that he was married (Matt 27:19). But such 
generalities do not tell us a great deal about him. 

One thing is certain. With this limited information we cannot write a 
biography of Pilate, get inside his head, understand how he ticked. We 
simply do not have basic information about him, let alone anything that 
would enable us to understand his psychological makeup and workings." 

But there is another issue with the sources to be identified first. 


6. Diverse Views in Diverse Sources 


Perhaps the major reason for the diverse views of Pilate we noted above 
is that the sources present him in diverse ways. None of the sources is try- 
ing to write a biography of Pilate. In none of them is Pilate even the central 
character. In each source he is a minor part of, an example for, a larger pro- 
ject. Each source has its own agenda, its own purpose, its own reasons for 
mentioning Pilate at all. Each presents him in a particular way as it makes 
its larger points. And these perspectives differ greatly from one another. 


PHILO’S PILATE 


For instance, Philo, a leader of the large Jewish community in Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, is quite negative in his presentation of Pilate. He is writing 


'’For a recent attempt (with some awareness of the obstacles) see Ann Wroe, Pontius 
Pilate (New York: Random House, 1999). As interesting as it may be, such imaginary writ- 
ing cannot be confused with anything like a reliable historical biography of Pilate. 
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around 41 C.E. to the new emperor Claudius to persuade him to protect 
Jews in Alexandria from attacks by Roman governors. He does not want 
Claudius to continue the policy of hostility to Jews associated with his 
predecessor, the emperor Gaius Caligula (37-41 c.g.). Caligula had tried to 
force Jews in Alexandria to worship his image. They boldly refused. He 
also tried to set up his own image in the Jerusalem Temple (also coura- 
geously resisted). Philo wants Claudius to follow the less confrontational, 
more tolerant policy of the previous emperor, Tiberius (who had died 
im’ 37). 

Philo uses Pilate as an example of how not to rule over the Jews. Philo 
describes Pilate’s misguided attempt to set up shields honoring the em- 
peror Tiberius in Jerusalem (Embassy to Gaius 299-305). Jewish opposi- 
tion is met by stubborn determination and perseverance from Pilate. So 
Jewish leaders write a letter to the emperor Tiberius. The emperor is ap- 
palled at Pilate’s insensitivity, rebukes him severely, and orders him to re- 
move the shields. Tiberius offers a good model for Claudius to follow! 

Philo is very careful to show that the Jewish opposition is to Pilate’s 
insensitivity and not to the emperor or to Roman rule in general. In contrast 
to the insensitive and rebuked Pilate, Philo presents the emperor Tiberius 
as one who virtuously honors and protects Jewish traditions. Written after 
Tiberius’ death in 37 c.£., Philo’s negative presentation of Pilate’s actions 
and positive presentation of the virtuous and noble emperor Tiberius serve 
Philo’s purpose of urging the new emperor Claudius to follow Tiberius’ 
actions and continue to protect Jewish traditions. 

Moreover, it is very significant that Philo describes Pilate as doing the 
same sorts of things that he attributes to other Roman officials who have 
not treated Jews well! Philo presents officials like Pilate, Seyanus, Capito, 
and the emperor Gaius Caligula as typically hating Jews, exhibiting fear, 
and devising false accusations. Like other governors, Pilate receives 
bribes, engages in violence against his subjects, and is cruel. That is. what 
Philo says about Pilate is not specific to Pilate. It is part of a stereotypical 
presentation of numerous Roman officials that identities them as opponents 
of Jews. This device of using standard rhetorical features to depict negative 
characters casts doubts on the historical accuracy of Philo’s presentation of 
Pilate. But it clarifies Philo’s agenda. Philo is using Pilate to make his po- 
litical and religious points in order to protect Jewish groups against unjust 
treatment, and in order to show that such treatment was the mark of good 
emperors like Augustus and Tiberius.” 


For details see McGing, “Pontius Pilate and the Sources,” 430-33. 
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JOSEPHUS’ PILATE 


Another Jewish writer, Josephus, is less negative in what he chooses 
to say about Pilate, but he is not consistent in his two works. In the earlier 
work, The Jewish War, written in the 70s c.£., Josephus explains to his 
patron, the Emperor Vespasian, how the war against Rome of 66-70 C.E. 
happened. It was, in his view, largely caused by internal dissension among 
Jewish groups, by small factions of rebels, and by God’s will. But he also 
claims that the last two Roman governors—Albinus (62-64 C.E.) and 
Florus (64-66 c.E.)—contributed significantly to the outbreak of war by 
their excessive greed and misuse of power. By comparison, the governor 
Pilate, though guilty of two instances of religious insensitivity (Jewish War 
2.169-77), did not contribute to the revolt with greedy or violent misrule. 
Pilate comes off quite well. 

But in Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities, written some twenty or so years 
later, he places more responsibility on Roman governors in general for 
causing the revolt. Particularly he is concerned to show that the governors 
violated religious customs and in doing so not only offended the Jewish 
people, but also risked God’s wrath and puntshment for violating God's 
decrees (e.g., Ant. 1.14). In this regard Pilate, who otherwise seems to be 
presented as a moderate and basically competent ruler, does not appear in 
a good light. His three actions—trying to introduce images of the emperor 
into Jerusalem, misusing sacred funds for an aqueduct, and attacking Samari- 
tan worshipers on Mt. Gerizim—violate God’s will. Pilate begins a line of 
similar actions by governors that results in war (Ant. 18.55-59, 60-62, 85-89). 

Such major differences between Philo and Josephus over Pilate’s ac- 
tions and character cause considerable difficulties for anyone trying to 
build an integrated and coherent picture of Pilate. Some have tried to inte- 
grate the sources. Others have tried to reconcile them by ascribing Philo’s 
very negative view to the time when Pilate was supposedly under Sejanus’ 
influence, and Josephus’ more positive view to the time after Sejanus’ 
death (Verdict 1 above). But this approach is complicated by the fact that 
within Josephus’ own work a significant development takes place in the 
twenty years between one source and the next. With limited and diverse 
information, it is not surprising that different images and evaluations of 
Pilate will emerge. Will the real Pilate please stand up? 


PILATE AND THE GOSPELS 


Similar problems exist with the gospels and their presentations of 
Pilate. Often readers see little difference among the four gospels’ presenta- 
tions of Pilate and think that all the gospels present Pilate as weak and 
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indecisive (Verdict 2 above). And even among those who do recognize 
some discrepancies among the gospel accounts Pilate is usually under- 
stood to be presented in relatively harmless terms." 

But is such a summary accurate for the gospels, or does each gospel 
offer a quite distinct presentation of Pilate? Research on the gospels over 
recent centuries has established that they are more likely to be distinct in 
their presentations, though with some common ground.'” The discussions 
in Chapters Four through Seven will demonstrate these distinctive features. 
Like the writings of Philo and Josephus, each gospel has a specific agenda. 
The gospels are not eyewitness accounts of Jesus’ ministry. No one was 
making a video; no one was recording his words. Rather, they were written 
late in the first century, some forty to fifty years after the time of Jesus, 
around or in the decades after the time of the fall of Jerusalem in the year 
70 c.E. to which they all refer (Mark 13:2, 7-8; Matt 22:7; Luke 21:20-24: 
John 2:18-21; 11:47-50). Late in the first century they tell the story of Jesus 
not primarily as some sort of objective, historical study, nor as a modern 
biography that seeks to discover how Jesus “ticked.” Rather, they resemble 
ancient biographies that presented a selective account of a notable figure’s 
life in order to provide readers with an understanding of the figure’s teach- 
ing and with a pattern to copy for virtuous living. 

The gospels are written not by outsiders who are investigating Jesus 
for historical reasons or out of general interest. Their authors themselves 
are committed followers of Jesus. They shape, combine, and expand tradi- 
tions about him from the perspective of being profoundly committed to 
him. They write not for outsiders but for an audience that comprises his 
followers. They are “in-house” writings. Their authors write to shape the 
identity and way of life of Jesus’ followers. That is, they have primarily 
pastoral goals. Gospels were written to instruct and encourage small com- 
munities of followers of Jesus to be faithful disciples. 

Moreover, while gospels utilize historical material about Jesus, they 
present Jesus from a theological perspective. Written forty to fifty years 
after Jesus’ crucifixion, they show the importance of Jesus in relation to 
God's purposes and his significance for the lived discipleship of small 
groups of followers in the Roman empire. The gospels are story-sermons 


‘Compare McGing’s presentation (“Pontius Pilate,” 416-17): “Philo is extremely hos- 
tile to Pilate, Josephus comparatively neutral, and the Gospel authors, even allowing for the 
discrepancies between them, comparatively friendly.” 

For discussion of gospels see Warren Carter, Matthew: Storyteller, Interpreter, Evan- 
gelist (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1996). For the question of genre see especially 
pp. 35-54. 
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in that they proclaim what God was doing in Jesus. They do not begin by 
trying to persuade their readers that God exists, or what God is like. They 
assume these realities and tell the story of Jesus to show God’s purposes at 
work in and through him and to shape the identity and way of life of their 
audiences as faithful followers of Jesus. The gospels are theological in that 
they are concerned to show God’s purposes being worked out in Jesus. 
They are pastoral in that they address this understanding to the situations 
and lives of followers of Jesus. In this context we can expect the presenta- 
tions of Pilate in each gospel to be impacted by the larger theological and 
pastoral commitments of each gospel. 


How to Proceed? 


We have so far identified five distinct verdicts that history has handed 
down on Pilate, and we have identified at least six factors that contribute to 
these different verdicts, noting that: 


e A large time gap separates us from him. 


¢ Interpreters notice and give significance to different things in the 
sources. 


¢ The sources assume cultural and religious knowledge on our part 
that we do not always possess. 


¢ There are only six main written sources of information about Pilate. 
¢ They offer a limited amount and type of information about Pilate. 


» They offer diverse views of Pilate in accord with the agenda of each 
work. 


a. Clearly it is not possible to write a biography of Pilate, given the 
lack of and type of information about him. We have noticed that the 
sources are few and sketchy in that they present Pilate in ways that are ap- 
propriate to their larger purposes and perspectives. None of them is par- 
ticularly interested in Pilate as its main focus, but only in relation to how 
he serves a larger purpose. 

b. We have observed that trying to reconcile the information in these 
different accounts is very difficult. We do not have enough to form a com- 
prehensive picture of Pilate with any confidence. 

c. We have also observed the theological and pastoral nature of the 
gospel accounts about Jesus in that each gospel shows the significance of 
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Jesus in relation to God’s purposes and in ways that are appropriate to their 
respective audiences of followers of Jesus. 


These observations shape the questions, focus, and approach that | 
will employ in this book. Given restrictions on length, I am going to put 
Philo and Josephus aside, as well as the post-gospel Christian traditions 
that both oppose and rehabilitate Pilate. Rather, I will take a different and 
more limited approach that focuses on Pilate as a character in each of the 
gospel narratives in the New Testament. My goal is not to form a compos- 
ite picture of Pilate by combining the four accounts. Instead I will treat 
Pilate as a character in each gospel scene. I will discuss each gospel ac- 
count involving Pilate separately, respecting its own particular presentation 
of him as a character in the narrative, and observing the different images of 
Pilate that emerge. In the final chapter [ will consider some of the questions 
and implications that emerge from these presentations of Pilate’s character 
for us as contemporary readers of these gospel accounts. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Reading the Gospel Accounts of Pilate 


At the end of Chapter One I outlined the questions I am addressing in 
this book. After identifying five quite different verdicts history has rendered 
on Pilate, and after describing six factors that in part account for those dis- 
tinct verdicts, | concluded that we do not have enough information in the 
six brief sources that mention Pilate to attempt a “biographical sketch.” In- 
stead, I will focus on the way each gospel presents Pilate as a character in 
the story of Jesus’ death. I will discuss each gospel account involving 
Pilate separately, respecting its particular presentation of him as a charac- 
ter and observing the different images of Pilate that emerge. I will not try 
to combine them into one. My central questions will be: 


¢ How does each gospel present Pilate as it narrates the story of 
Jesus’ crucifixion? 


¢ What sort of role/s does he play? 
¢ What sort of character is he in each of the gospel narratives? 


e What sort of world does he inhabit and how do the texts, and we as 
readers, evaluate that world? 


How Shall We Answer These Questions? 


In framing the questions in this way I understand each gospel to be a 
story in its own right, with its own plot, distinct characters. settings, and 
themes. This understanding is shaped by a set of perspectives or questions 
derived from literary theory. Literary criticism reflects on various aspects 
of the act of reading: how texts are structured, how texts function in various 
contexts, what sorts of worlds and characters texts depict, how audiences 
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make meaning of texts. The last question belongs to a type of literary 
criticism or interpretation called audience-oriented criticism. The term 
“criticism” does not refer to a mean attack or to tearing something to 
pieces, as the word is popularly used. Rather, it refers to an approach or set 
of questions and perspectives that is employed to interpret a text. The term 
‘“audience-oriented” indicates a focus on how audiences or readers make 
meaning from a text rather than on what an author does to create a text. 
In this chapter I will briefly discuss several dimensions of this ap- 
proach that are important factors in understanding Pilate’s roles as a char- 
acter in each of the gospel accounts. One dimension has to do with how we 
read gospel texts. Our only access to Pilate is as a character 1n these gospel 
texts, so it will be helpful to be aware of what we as readers do with the 
gospel texts when we read them. A second dimension concerns how we 
think about characters in a story, what they are, and how we construct and 
interact with them. And a third dimension is crucial: Pilate is a member of 
the Roman imperial world and in these stories he represents their power 
and commitments. We will need to be aware of how this system works, dis- 
cern its impact in these texts, and evaluate the texts’ perspectives on it. 


1. What Happens When We Read Gospel Texts? 


In Chapter One I described gospels as stories about Jesus written late in 
the first century, some forty to fifty years after Jesus’ crucifixion. They are 


* written from a particular perspective (by followers of Jesus) 


* written for a particular audience (small communities of followers of 
Jesus) 


* written with a theological agenda (to understand Jesus in relation to 
God’s purposes) 


* and written for a pastoral purpose (to shape the identity and way of 
life of Christian audiences). 


'The literature is extensive. See Wolfgang Iser, The Act of Reading: A Theory of 
Aesthetic Response (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978); Peter J. 
Rabinowitz, “Whirl without End: Audience-Oriented Criticism.” in G. Douglas Atkins and 
Laura Morrow, eds.. Contemporary Literary Theory (Amherst, Mass.: University of Massa- 
chusetts Press, 1989) 81 100; Mark Allan Powell. What is Narrative Criticism? Guides to 
Biblical Scholarship (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990); Warren Carter, Marthew: Storyteller, 
Interpreter, Evangelist (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1996); Warren Carter and John Paul 
Heil. Matthew's Parables: Audience-Oriented Perspectives. CBA Monograph Series 30 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic Biblical Association, 1998). 
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A gospel, like any written text, is an act of communication. This act of 
communication involves an author who chooses certain words and puts 
them on the page in a particular order. It also involves an audience or 
reader who engages the words and makes sense of them. An author writes 
with some sense of this audience in mind. An author imagines an audience 
that is able to follow what is being written, to understand it, and to agree 
with or appreciate it. How the author imagines this audience is going to 
influence what the author chooses to say and how he or she says it—how 
difficult the words, how theoretical the content, how complex the style of 
writing. I, for example, am imagining an English-speaking audience, so I am 
not going to start writing in French. I am also imagining an audience that 
has not studied the gospel accounts of Pilate in any great detail. In addition, 
I am imagining a reasonably intelligent, adult audience. I am also imagin- 
ing an audience capable of understanding the concepts and processing the 
information as it appears in this book in order to follow my argument. 

This imagined audience. of course, exists only in an author’s mind. 
While I can imagine the sorts of people for whom I am writing, I cannot 
see them or receive immediate feedback from them that will influence the 
next sentence that I type. But while this ‘“‘authorial audience” exists in an 
author’s mind, there is significant overlap between the audience for whom 
I imagine I am writing and the actual readers of this book. The competen- 
cies and interests that I assume of my authorial audience will be necessary 
competencies and interests for an actual audience.’ 

Reading, then, is a partnership. Authors choose the words to put on 
the page. But audiences have to make sense of them. Doing so can be a 
considerable challenge, especially when we are reading a gospel written 
some two thousand years ago. 


READING A GOSPEL 


Reading a gospel is like any act of reading. It is complex work that 
demands much of readers if we are going to understand what we are read- 
ing. The gospel authors assume we are competent or skilled enough to do a 
whole range of tasks.” 

One task concerns the language. We have to notice the words they se- 
lect, and connect them together, being attentive to how they might have 
been used previously in the gospel, whether they echo other biblical stories 


2On the notion of an “authorial audience” see Carter, Matthew: Storyteller, and Carter 
and Heil, Matthew’s Parables 8-17. 
‘Carter, Matthew: Storyteller. 
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and traditions, whether they are positive or negative terms, whether they 
are using language in a literal or figurative sense. Of course the language 
they wrote in was Greek, not English. Our English translations give us ac- 
cess to what they wrote, but at one step removed. Translation always in- 
volves some degree of interpretation. 

Another task concerns the events or actions in the gospel. We have to 
work out the relationships between events. What time sequences are in- 
volved? What causal relationships, if any, link events? Determining these 
relationships and sequences enables us to construct the gospel’s plot or 
story about Jesus. Filling in these “gaps” or “blanks” is crucial work. We 
also have to take note of the settings for events, who is involved, what hap- 
pens, when, and where events happen, with what consequences. We have 
to decide the relative importance of any one event in relation to others. 

A further task involves identifying the different points of view about 
Jesus that are offered throughout each gospel, evaluating them, and decid- 
ing whether to accept or reject them. Clearly, the more carefully we read, 
the more skilled we are in noticing and assembling the material we en- 
counter in the gospel, the better our understanding will be. But without our 
efforts as hardworking and careful readers there will be no communication. 

As we read a gospel we are constantly assembling pieces of informa- 
tion, impressions, and details into a larger whole. We read looking for con- 
sistency, though there is no guarantee we will find it. We try to build a 
world that makes sense of the actions (plot), characters, settings, and 
points of view we have identified in reading the text. Reading is, then, like 
putting together a jigsaw puzzle or assembling pre-cut furniture. We try to 
fit all the pieces together and to find the right place for all the bits! 

And all of this happens in a process of ongoing discovery. Reading a 
gospel involves a temporal progression as we move through the text. We 
have to do these tasks over and over again as we read because we keep get- 
ting new information with each new episode and chapter. This new infor- 
mation causes us to be always looking back ready to revise, expand, or 
reinforce what we have already pieced together, yet we are also always 
moving forward, picking up new pieces of information that have to be con- 
nected to or integrated with what we have already put in place. Reading 
involves a constant progression through retrospection and anticipation, re- 
vision and integration, consolidation and expansion. 


TO WHAT END? 


The goal of this reading process is not just to know some more stuff. 
As far as the gospel writers are concerned, the goal is that gospel readers 
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might become more faithful followers of Jesus. Near the end of John’s 
gospel we find these words: 


But these things are written so that you may come to believe that Jesus 
is the Messiah, the Son of God, and that through believing you may 
have life in his name. (John 20:31) 


Luke’s gospel begins with the author explaining that he writes his account 
about Jesus so that Theophilus and readers like him (his name means “‘one 
who loves God”’) 


may know security concerning the things about which you have been 
catechized or received previous (religious) instruction. (Luke 1:4, 
author’s translation) 


Christian readers have read the gospels in this way for two millennia now. 
Through the process and numerous tasks involved in reading they have 
sought better understanding of God’s purposes manifested in Jesus. And 
Christian readers have sought to allow these texts to shape their thinking 
and living. The gospels use lots of literary or storytelling techniques— 
repetition, contrasts between scenes, direct teaching from Jesus, appropri- 
ate actions, words from God, for example—to accomplish these purposes. 

But the gospel cannot guarantee that such believing, security, and way 
of life will be the outcome of our reading. Such outcomes are by no means 
inevitable. We can read carefully and skillfully, doing all the active and 
creative work I have outlined above. We can understand the gospel, the 
significance of Jesus, the required way of life of disciples. But we can still 
decline to adopt this perspective and way of life. 

Readers and audiences always have this choice. For instance, if we 
read one of Adolf Hitler’s terrible anti-Jewish speeches from Nazi Germany 
in the 1930s we can work out fairly easily whom we are supposed to hate, 
how we should express our hatred, and why. But while we can understand 
the rhetorical devices and follow the argument, we do not have to be per- 
suaded to act and live that way. We can reject the argument and refuse to as- 
sent to the claims being made. We cannot plead, “The text made me do it.” 

As we read each of the gospel narratives about Pilate we will be at- 
tentive to these sorts of tasks that any responsible reader undertakes. We 
will try to work out how Pilate fits into the gospel plots. We will be atten- 
tive to the points of view about him that are being offered. We will want to 
work out what sort of character he is and what sort of world he represents. 
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And we can think about how any of this might relate to how we live. We 
might, for instance, examine our attitudes to and actions concerning the 
exercise of power, what justice looks like, how God might be at work in the 
world. 


2. Reading as Character-Building Work: Assembling Pilate 


Constructing characters is one of the tasks readers are expected to 
undertake. Pilate was a real human being in the first century. We meet him, 
though, as a character in the gospel scenes. How do audiences construct 
characters?* 

We do not meet Pilate already assembled! As with everything else in 
the gospels, we as readers are going to have to do our construction work. Just 
as we connect events together to form a coherent plot, just as we interpret 
the significance of settings, so we also link features, words, and actions 
together to construct characters, including Pilate. 

This is, of course, what we do with “real” people we meet each day. 
At our first meeting we form an initial impression. Over time, with subse- 
quent interactions, we confirm, expand, or revise those impressions (some- 
times significantly). We observe traits or features from their actions and 
words, their relationships and conflicts, to build a sense of who they are, 
their character. Our knowledge will always be limited, but we will try to 
mold it into some sort of coherent entity. 

This character-building work is something we do with all characters 
in a story or movie. None of the gospels, for example, gives us a complete 
picture of Jesus the minute he appears in the gospel. We have to read the 
accounts of his actions, his interactions and conflicts with other characters, 
his teachings, and the various interpretive perspectives used to highlight 
his significance (such as Scripture quotations) to assemble a picture or 
character. Likewise with Pilate. As we read through each gospel narrative 
we are going to build an image of Pilate from his actions, words, relation- 
ships, and interactions. 


*On character building see Seymour Chatman, Story and Discourse (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1978) 107~38; Baruch Hochman, Character in Literature (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1985); John Darr, “Narrator as Character: Mapping a 
Reader-Oriented Approach to Narration in Luke-Acts,” Semeia 63 (1993) 43-60; Carter, 
Matthew. Storyteller 189-256: William H. Shepherd, Jr.. The Narrative Function of the Holy 
Spirit as a Character in Luke-Acts. SBLDS 147 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1994) 43-90. 
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MATTHEW’S PILATE, FOR EXAMPLE 


This character-building work begins when Pilate is introduced into 
the gospel story. His first appearance in Matthew offers a good example of 
our character-building work: 


When morning came, all the chief priests and the elders of the people 
conferred together against Jesus in order to bring about his death. 
They bound him, led him away, and handed him over to Pilate the 
governor. (Matt 27:1-2) 


What do we learn about Pilate from this first reference? 

Notice that we do not get a description of what he looks like. The 
gospel has no interest in whether he is cute or ugly, tall or short, muscular 
or fat. Pilate is not introduced in relation to his parents or his favorite food 
Or music or sports team or movie or salary or net worth or his wife or kids 
(did he have kids?). Rather, this first reference concentrates on only one 
thing, his political role. He is the governor. But the gospel does not provide 
any information about being governor. There is no sentence explaining his 
job, no sidebar, no footnote, no “Dear reader,” nothing. The gospel assumes 
that its audience knows about Roman governors! That was a reasonable ex- 
pectation for a first-century audience, but not for us. We aren’t familiar 
with any Roman governors in our world. So we will need to find out some- 
thing about the Roman empire in order to understand the system that Pilate 
represents and defends in executing Jesus. And we will need to investigate 
the role of Roman governors in that system to understand Pilate’s role in it. 
Jn Chapter Three I will elaborate what governors did in the Roman imperial] 
world. That information will show that Pilate is a very powerful character 
who represents and defends some very particular interests and commit- 
ments in this scene. 

Moreover, knowing that Pilate is a political figure prompts further 
questions that will affect our understanding of him. How are other political 
figures and rulers presented in the gospel? What points of view have been 
expressed about rulers previously? Does the gospel admire or criticize 
rulers and governors? 

For example, if we have been attentive readers of Matthew’s gospel in 
Greek we would know that the term used to refer to Pilate as “governor” in 
27:2 was used back in ch. 2 to refer to Jesus! In 2:6 Jesus is identified in a 
quotation from the biblical book of Micah as the “governor” or ruler (the 
more common English translation) who is to represent God’s reign among 
God’s people. The use of the same Greek noun for these two quite different 
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characters, Jesus and Pilate, is interesting. If Jesus is God’s chosen repre- 
sentative and ruler/governor, what perspective does that offer on Pilate’s 
governorship? We know there can’t be two legitimate governors. Jesus has 
God’s stamp of approval, and in this gospel God’s perspective is the one by 
which everything else is assessed. It seems, then, that the gospel does not 
view Pilate and the Roman imperial system that he represents as friendly to 
God’s purposes! Two quite different claims to exercise rule and to shape 
human society collide in this scene. This collision will cast a long shadow 
over the whole exchange between Pilate and Jesus. 

The introduction of Pilate emphasizes two further elements of hostil- 
ity and conflict between Jesus and Pilate. If we have been reading Mat- 
thew’s gospel carefully we will remember that the term “governor” has 
also been used in another verse in the gospel, in 10:18. There Jesus warns 
disciples that governors in general will be hostile to them as they bear wit- 
ness to God’s purposes. In that verse Jesus does not specify Pilate, but that 
warning sets up the expectation that Pilate will be a hostile governor resist- 
ing God’s agent Jesus. We will have to read on through the whole scene to 
see if this expectation is confirmed or revised. 

And second, v. | of ch. 27 has established that the Jerusalem elite. the 
chief priests and elders, wants to kill Jesus. That is the context in which 
they hand him over to Pilate. We will have to think some more about the re- 
lationship between the Jerusalem elite and Pilate in the next chapter. But it 
is sufficient here to note the sequence. We are not told explicitly in v. 2 why 
they hand Jesus over to Pilate! But the sequence in which v. | expresses 
their desire to kill Jesus and then v. 2 narrates their handing over of Jesus to 
Pilate suggests to us what Pilate’s role might be. As readers we can rea- 
sonably infer that he will be the one who brings about Jesus’ death. 

That is a significant piece of information for two reasons. First. it 
identifies Pilate as an executioner, the one with life-and-death power. We 
will want to inquire further about the sort of world and society Pilate is 
protecting as he eliminates Jesus. Why is Jesus such a threat? But further, 
at the very outset of the scene Pilate’s role as the executioner is already 
being established! The trial hasnt happened yet, and already the outcome 
of Jesus’ meeting with Pilate is being signaled. In other words, Jesus is as 
good as dead from the outset and without a trial! That observation does not 
put Roman justice in a very good light at all. It subtly expresses a very 
negative judgment on the one who enacts judgment in this scene. 

So far we have noticed a few details from these two verses in Matthew 
27, and we have started to put them together. We are using some knowl- 
edge about the historical circumstances of Rome's empire, and we are 
using some of the information and perspectives evident in the first part of 
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Matthew’s gospel. As readers we are already building an image of Pilate, 
and it isn’t very positive. From these details and traits we are starting to put 
Pilate’s character together. But if we had missed these details, if we had not 
noticed them or not made the connections to the earlier sections of the 
gospel, or paused to think about their significance, our character-building 
work would not be as accurate or rich. 

Reading, then, is character-building work. As we read each gospel 
account involving Pilate, we will notice, if we read carefully, a series of 
character traits or aspects. In collecting these features we will have to decide 
how to put each trait together with the other traits. We will have to consider 
what importance or significance we give to each aspect. The aspects that 
we particularly notice or highlight will especially influence the image of 
Pilate that we gain. The gospel authors expect us to be competent to do this 
character-building work. 


3. Perspectives on the Roman Empire and Assumed Knowledge 


Recall the way Matthew introduces Pilate: 


They bound him, led him away, and handed him over to Pilate the 
governor. (Matt 27:2) 


As I just pointed out, the reference to Pilate as a governor assumes that the 
gospel audience knows something about the Roman empire and about the 
place and roles of governors in that system. My view is that Matthew’s 
gospel was probably written in the city of Antioch, the capital of the Roman 
province of Syria, where the Roman governor of Syria lived. Members of 
the gospel’s audience had probably passed by the governor’s administra- 
tive building and had seen the governor with his entourage of attendants or 
with troops in the city. 

But for us, we who are readers in the twenty-first century, the as- 
sumption that we know about Roman governors and the Roman empire is 
of course not reasonable. If we live in the United States we know some- 
thing about democratically-elected state governors who exercise some 
power in accord with their state’s body of elected representatives. But this 
system is vastly different from the one in which Pilate exercises his power 


‘For further discussion of these Matthew references see the relevant sections in Warren 
Carter, Matthew and the Margins: A Socio-Political and Religious Reading (Maryknoll, 
N.Y.: Orbis, 2000). 
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as governor. He was not elected by anyone and was certainly not under- 
stood to be responsible to “the people.” If we are going to understand the 
dynamics of these four gospel scenes involving Pilate we will need to learn 
something about Pilate’s place in the Roman imperial world and the sys- 
tem and values he represents in these scenes. 

Moreover, we are reading trial scenes. We cannot assume that Roman 
trials are identical to our systems of justice. What rules of evidence are 
operative, if any? Does everybody, including low-status people, get a “fair” 
hearing? How do you defend yourself? What significance does it have that 
the ruling elite, Pilate and his Jerusalem allies, are deciding the fate of 
Jesus, a provincial of low status? How significantly do those two factors 
determine the scene’s outcome? It is not just that Jesus is on trial before 
Pilate for his life. A powerful governor from an occupying nation is deciding 
the fate of a person from the occupied people. What role do prejudices— 
those of the wealthy and powerful toward a low-status, poor, and powerless 
person like Jesus, those of a Roman official toward those not from Rome— 
play in this scene? Do punishments fit the crime or the person? 

Likewise, we noticed that the Jerusalem elite hands Jesus over to 
Pilate. We will need to give some attention to the links between Pilate and 
the Jerusalem leaders. That question is complicated for us because when 
we read their titles as “chief priests,” “scribes,” and “Pharisees,” we imme- 
diately think of them as “religious leaders.” But that view is only partly 
correct. We will have to adjust our modern thinking to understand them 
also as figures who have enormous socio-political power in Rome’s imper- 
ial world and who hold their elite positions of power in alliance with Pilate 
and Rome. It is crucial for us to understand that there is no separation of 
political and religious power in these stories. That reality is often hard for 
Christian readers to understand, especially if we are used to reading these 
stories for our own private religious devotion. They are very political stories. 

And we cannot forget that we are not reading court transcripts! We are 
reading accounts from writers who have a great interest in (and commit- 
ment to) what is happening in these scenes. What “spin” is placed on the 
scene by the fact that the stories are being told by people who are followers 
of Jesus, who is being crucified by the occupying power? Can we expect 
them to paint the occupiers in a good light to earn their favor? Or will they 
present them in a negative light in the interests of helping other followers 
to follow Jesus loyally? 

In these matters of 


* the role and place of governors, 


¢ the nature of the Roman imperial and legal system, 
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¢ the socio-political and “religious” roles of the Jerusalem leaders, 


¢ the “spin” or perspectives of the gospels, 


the gospel narratives simply assume their audiences have the necessary 
information. That is because these structures were a fundamental part of 
the world from which the gospels originated and in which their first audi- 
ences lived. The Roman imperial world leaves its marks on these texts. But 
because we do not live in such a world it is often difficult for us to recog- 
nize the political structures and values assumed by the texts, and so we 
tend to misread or overlook these aspects. In the next chapter I will supply 
some of the knowledge that the gospels assume we have. 


4. Post-Colonial Criticism 


However, it is more than just a matter of learning some appropriate 
information. It is also a matter of reading with a certain perspective. For a 
long time scholars have paid attention to the historical contexts of the 
gospels. For a long time readers have known that Pilate is a Roman gover- 
nor. But only recently have biblical scholars started to pay serious attention 
to the dynamics of Roman imperial rule for understanding the gospel texts 
and to the societal significance of advocating certain interpretations of the 
biblical material. This emphasis, a branch of cultural studies known as 
post-colonial criticism, has encouraged a new focus on and evaluation of 
the impact of imperial structures and worldviews not only on the biblical 
documents that so often originate from worlds dominated by empires, but 
also on the interpretations of this biblical material.° 

A key question for this approach concerns how the gospels and their 
interpreters interact with the Roman imperial world. Since the gospels 
originate in an imperial world, we would expect them to be influenced by 
an imperial mindset and worldview. It is not surprising, then, that when 
Jesus talks about God’s good purposes for people and for the world he uses 
the language of the “kingdom” or “reign” or “empire” of God. Applying 
that language to God’s work directly reflects the influence of his empire- 
dominated world. And, as we will see in the narratives about Pilate, it is no 
surprise that the issue of Jesus’ identity is expressed in questions about 
Jesus being ‘“‘king of the Jews.” In an imperial world in which Rome and its 


*Rasiah S. Sugirtharajah, Asian Biblical Hermeneutics and Postcolonialism: Contest- 
ing the Interpretations (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1998); Fernando F. Segovia, Decolonizing 
Biblical Studies: A View from the Margins (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 2000). 
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ruler, the emperor, claim sovereignty over Jews and Judea, questions about 
who is king are fundamental. 

But while identifying the influence of the Roman imperial world on 
the gospels is important, post-colonial criticism encourages us to notice 
how the gospels evaluate the Roman empire. Do the gospels only mirror 
this world? Do they accept this way of structuring human society without 
question? Or do they resist it in some way? Further still, do interpretations 
of the gospel material promote imperial values such as submission and un- 
questioning consent, or do they question the impact of these structures on 
human lives? 

I will suggest in Chapters Four through Seven that we read these 
scenes involving Pilate and Jesus in part as stories of resistance. I will 
argue that, throughout, the gospels present Jesus as resisting the Roman 
imperial system with a vision of an alternative structure and a set of prac- 
tices that constitute a different way of life. I think that his resistance is a 
primary reason why he is on trial and a primary motivation for Pilate’s role 
in removing this unwelcome challenge from Roman-controlled society. 
Jesus has not shown due respect for, compliance with, and submission to 
the system Pilate represents. The gospel emphasis on resistance and on 
alternative ways of organizing human interaction functions to mold follow- 
ers of Jesus into communities with alternative practices and commitments. 

If this claim is sustainable, it raises some interesting questions about 
how we read these Pilate narratives. Do we even notice the imperial struc- 
tures and their destructive impact? Or do we, as I was brought up to do. 
think about these scenes only in relation to some very narrowly understood 
“religious” questions while ignoring other very important dimensions? 
Once we do notice the imperial structures, with whom do we side in this 
conflict between Pilate and Jesus, between Rome’s empire and God's? Are 
our sympathies with Pilate, the representative of law and order, the guy 
who defends the way things are, the one who is merely doing his job? Or 
do we evaluate his actions in terms of the system that requires him to act in 
this way? Do we question the system he represents? Is it a system worth 
defending and maintaining with violence and death? Is it a fair system? 
Who benefits from it and who is hurt by it? Should it be changed? If so, 
how? If Pilate is only doing his job, is his job worth doing? And what about 
Jesus’ role? Is he an anarchist in challenging Rome’s system? Is he naive to 
imagine and work for a different world? Is it worth dying for? 

These sorts of questions and our responses to them will often reveal 
(and challenge?) personal commitments and values that have been shaped 
by our upbringing, religious training, various social and cultural experl- 
ences, and by how we see the world. Interpretations of these scenes will 
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defend or challenge, promote or criticize Pilate and the system he repre- 
sents. Post-colonial criticism encourages us to examine the values and 
commitments promoted by our own views and advocated by the interpreta- 
tions of others. Whose interests are being defended? Whose interests are 
being promoted? 

Post-colonial criticism invites us, then, to ask such questions as we 
read these texts. But in doing so it does not pretend to be disinterested. It 
has a particular point of view or reading strategy that has at least three gen- 
eral emphases.’ 


1. Post-colonial criticism wants us to think about the systems of 
power in these gospel scenes “from below” or ‘from the margins.” 
It wants us to explore how these systems work to dominate and con- 
trol others in the narratives—and beyond, in our own world. It wants 
us to think about their impact on behalf of those who do not live at 
the center and who are often the victims of an empire’s self-interest 
and actions for its own advantage. 


2. Post-colonial criticism wants us to resist such ways of organizing 
human societies by imagining and living for alternative worlds. 
These worlds will be marked by a justice that embraces rightly- 
ordered relationships and fair access to resources like land and 
goods.* These worlds will involve new identities and arrangements 
of power, new societies that respect human diversity and ensure 
that all have adequate access to necessary resources. 


3. Post-colonial criticism wants us to read texts such as these gospel 
accounts involving Pilate, biblical texts that have been so important 
in western civilization, with an eye on these complex questions. It 
wants us to discover in these texts the ways in which certain power- 
ful ideas about human society have been at work, and to observe 
ways in which people have resisted such structures and imagined 
very different worlds. But reading is not just about putting words 
and characters together. It is also about living when we put the 
book down. This post-colonial approach wants us to be shaped and 
impacted by such inquiry so that we consider the ways in which 


’I am working here with Sugirtharajah’s helpful emphases on representation, identity, 
and reading posture, Asian Biblical Hermeneutics 16-28. 

®For some biblical passages offering such visions centered on the establishment of 
God’s will (though not without their own ambiguities) see Psalm 72: Isa 2:1-4: 25:1-10; 35: 
Matt 4:17-5:12. See Carter, Matthew and the Margins 119-37. 
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our own world is structured, and so that we live lives that resist and 
liberate humans from such abusive use of power. 


As we think about each of the gospel stories involving Pilate in this 
context of Roman imperial power, we will read with these issues in mind. 
We will notice an understandable dual way of relating to the imperial 
world. At times we will notice the stories being significantly shaped by 
their imperial world. At times they will seem quite conformist and sympa- 
thetic in their presentations of Pilate. But at other times we will notice con- 
siderable criticism of the Roman system that Pilate represents. To offer 
such criticism is of course quite subversive and risky in provoking socio- 
economic and even political retaliation. It is to take a bold step of daring to 
imagine that the world does not have to be this way. The power group, of 
which Pilate is a member, has much to protect and much to lose if such 
imagining takes hold! 
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Cita. P TER THREE 


Governors and the Roman Imperial System 


The gospels originate from a world dominated by Roman imperial 
control.' They assume their audiences are familiar with such a world. 
When they refer to Pilate as a governor they assume we understand his role 
as one who maintains Roman power. In this chapter I will briefly describe 
some features of the Roman empire and the place of governors in it. My 
description is partial and broad in its emphases. 

The Roman imperial world was marked by a vertical and hierarchical 
social structure with vast wealth and power concentrated in the hands of a 
very few. Most people had access to neither wealth nor power nor status. 
It was an “aristocratic empire’’ in which the “aristocracy,” perhaps two to 
five per cent of the population, ruled large areas of territory through a small 
bureaucracy in alliance with provincial elites. Agrarian empires like Rome’s 
are, typically, conquest states in which a dominant central state—Rome— 
forcibly subjugates people and land. They operate on the principle that 
“force is the foundation of political sovereignty.’ I will now elaborate 
these features of the Roman imperial world. 


'Edward Said (Culture and Imperialism |New York: Vintage Books, 1994] 9) defines 
imperialism as “the practice, the theory, and the attitudes of a dominating metropolitan 
center ruling a distant territory.” 

>For good discussions see John Kautsky, The Politics of Aristocratic Empires (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1982); Gerhard E. Lenski, Power and Privilege: 
A Theory of Social Stratification (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966) 189-296; Peter Garnsey 
and Richard Saller, The Roman Empire: Economy, Society and Culture (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of Carolina Press, 1987); Richard Alston, Aspects of Roman History AD 14-117 (London: 
Routledge, 1998) 208-318. 

>Lenski, Power 51, 195; Said, Culture and Imperialism xii-xiil, 78. 
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1. The Ruling Elite 


At the top of the imperial structure, and at its center in Rome, was the 
emperor. He, and it was always a “he” in the first century, exercised enor- 
mous power. His position and power, along with Rome’s empire, were 
understood to be the will of Jupiter and the gods. Virgil declares that 
Jupiter has decreed that Romans are “lords of the world” and has granted 
them “an empire without end” (Aeneid 1.254, 278-79, 282). The Roman 
writer Seneca has the emperor Nero articulate the relationship he imagines 
he has with the gods and the nations (On Mercy 1.2-3): 


Have I of all mortals found favor with Heaven and been chosen to 
serve on earth as vicar of the gods? I am the arbiter of life and death 
for the nations; it rests in my power what each man’s [sic] lot and state 
shall be: by my lips Fortune proclaims what gift she would bestow on 
each human being: from my utterance peoples and cities gather rea- 
sons for rejoicing; without my favor and grace no part of the whole 
world can prosper; all those many thousands of swords which my 
peace restrains will be drawn at my nod, what nation shall be utterly 
destroyed, which banished, which shall receive the gift of liberty, 
which have it taken from them, what kings shall become slave and 
whose head shall be crowned with royal honor, what cities shall rise 
and which shall fall—this is mine to decree. 


In the Roman empire, politics and religion do mix. 

Legitimated by the gods, the emperor shares the benefits and rewards 
of this great power and wealth with the small ruling elite. He appoints them 
to serve as political officials, military leaders, and religious officials just as 
the emperor Tiberius appoints Pilate provincial governor of Judea. As a 
governor, Pilate represents and enforces the empire’s control through tours 
of his province, administering justice, collecting taxes. deploying troops.’ 
and securing alliances with local landowning and religious elites.’ 

Cooperation with the emperor leads to increased wealth, power, and 
status for members of the elite. Given that the benefits of power are so 


‘Peter Brunt, Roman Imperial Themes (Oxford: Clarendon, 1990) 53-95, 163-87, 
215-54; G. P. Burton, “Proconsuls, Assizes, and the Administration of Justice under the Em- 
pire,” Journal of Roman Studies 65 (1975) 92-106. 

*See Vivian Nutton, “The Beneficial Ideology,” in P. D. A. Garnsey and C. R. Whittaker, 
eds., Imperialism in the Ancient World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978) 
209-21; Martin Goodman, The Ruling Class of Judea: The Origins of the Jewish Revolt 
Against Rome A.D. 66-70 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1987); Brunt, Roman 
Imperial Themes 267-87. 
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great, it is not surprising that members of the elite regularly conflict with 
each other and with the emperor as they struggle for “fabulous wealth and 
immense power. . . privilege, and prestige.”° One sign of those tensions is 
found in the murder of four emperors in the first century C.E.: Gaius 
Caligula in 41, Claudius in 54, Vitellius in 69, Domitian in 96, while a 
fifth, Nero, committed suicide in 68 after being identified as a public 
enemy! We will notice other signs of such tensions in several of the gospel 
scenes involving Pilate. Particularly in the accounts in Luke and John, 
Pilate seems unwilling to cooperate with his allies, the Jerusalem leaders, 
arrogantly dismissing their concerns (Luke), and soliciting expressions of 
loyalty and dependency from them before he authorizes Jesus’ death (John). 

With control over the primary resource of land and its production, this 
elite group exercises great political control and acquires vast wealth 
through taxes, rents, and tributes. The ruling elite sees political power as 
something to be used not for the maximal common good of all, but for 
one’s personal benefit and, in turn, for the good of one’s heirs. The threat of 
the military muscle of the legions ensures most people paid the taxes. 
Rome regards failure to pay tax and tribute as rebellion against Rome’s 
sovereignty and uses troops to enforce control.’ 

Along with tribute. “laws and Roman jurisdiction” are imposed on 
the conquered as a means of effecting and maintaining control (Tacitus, 
Annales 15.6). Virgil has Jupiter tell Mercury that Rome is to “bring all the 
world beneath [its] law” (Aeneid 4.231). But such divine sanction serves to 
protect elite Roman interests. Sales of favor (bribes), whether for beneficent 
action, legal decisions, or appointments to desirable positions, provides 
further income for the elite. As I will elaborate below, the Roman legal sys- 
tem privileges the elite and works against provincials and those of lower 
status like Jesus. 

Taxes and military power, then, form the basis of the empire’s 
“legionary economy.” Political offices and laws sanction both activities 
and so protect the elite’s political, economic, and social inequality and 
privilege.” A huge gap exists between their power and wealth and the 
poverty and powerlessness of most of the population. 


®Lenski, Power, 210-12. 

7 Stephen Dyson, “Native Revolts in the Roman Empire,” Historia 20 (1971) 239-74. 
As one example, Josephus has Agrippa declare to the Jewish people in revolt against Florus 
in 66 C.E. that their non-payment of tribute is an “act of war.” Paying the tribute would clear 
them of the “charge of insurrection” (Jewish War 2.403-404). 

®Kautsky, Politics 6, 144-55. 

°Lenski, Power 210; Alston, Aspects 227-45, 265-88. 
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The elite of this very vertical and hierarchical society values power, 
wealth, and status or public reputation above all else.’° 


* Power or the ability and means of influencing actions and decisions 
derives from and is expressed through alliances, patronage, friend- 
ship, and kinship; through political debate and office; through 
control of land and peasants, and of course through military re- 
sources and service. 


Wealth is based on (often inherited) land ownership and production. 


Status or public repute is gained in part through networks of patron- 
client relationships, friendship, and kinship,'' through displays of 
wealth and civic influence (sponsoring games, building a bath house, 
giving a handout to the poor), and from the recognition by others of 
one’s dominant position. 


As provincial governor of Judea, Pilate embraces, embodies, and up- 
holds these values. He represents a society of great hierarchy, vast inequali- 
ties of wealth and access to and exercise of power, domination by the elite, 
and coerced compliance for the rest. 


2. Retainers 


The elite creates a retainer class to assist it in governing. This group, 
perhaps five percent of the population, comprises “officials, professional 
soldiers, household servants, and personal retainers, all of whom served 
them in a variety of more or less specialized capacities.”'’ As agents of the 
aristocracy, retainers personalize and represent its power among the lower 
orders and throughout the empire, performing its wishes, enacting its deci- 
sions, and maintaining its hold over land and people. As representatives of 
and associates with the aristocracy, and elevated above most people, they 
share in the benefits of significant power, status, and wealth. 

Important for the Pilate scenes is the recognition that religious officials 
are part of the retainer class. They maintain and advance the interests of the 


Plutarch, “How to Tell a Flatterer,”’ Moralia 58D, also 100D, 778A. 

''K. C. Hanson and Douglas Oakman, Palestine in the Time of Jesus: Social Structures 
and Social Conflicts (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998) 19-99: Richard Saller, Personal Patron- 
age under the Empire (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1982): Garnsey and Saller, 
Roman Empire 148-59; Alston, Aspects 217-26. 

'? Lenski, Power 243-48. 
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ruling Roman elite.'* When the gospels refer to chief priests, Sadducees, 
leading Pharisees, and scribes, with whom Jesus is in conflict, they refer to 
Jewish officials often based in Jerusalem and its Temple. They form the 
ruling aristocracy who in alliance with Rome has immense political, social, 
and economic power. Temple worship required large supplies of agricul- 
tural products, so the priests presided over an immense Temple economy. 
Regular sacrifices required cattle, sheep, and birds, as well as wood (for 
burning offerings), oil, salt, grain, fruit crops, and incense. The Temple’s 
ongoing construction into the 60s C.E. consumed building material (stone, 
wood, precious metals, linen, wool). Much was supplied through a first- 
fruit tithe on animals and crops (paid in goods to the priests: see Neh 10:32- 
39), extra taxes, and by a tax paid in money by every male (a half-shekel or 
two didrachma/denari1).'* Rome did not interfere in the collection of these 
taxes and tributes (Josephus, Jewish War 6.335). 

Clearly, the Jerusalem elite that administers this system does not have 
an exclusively “religious” agenda or role. The elite upholds and impacts the 
economic and societal structures for its own benefit. Josephus records that his 
priestly colleagues in Galilee “amassed a large sum of money from the tithes 
which they accepted as their priestly due” (Life 63). Teaching and religious 
practices like tithing and taxes maintain the socio-economic hierarchy (in 
alliance with Rome) and ensure the elite’s wealth at the expense of the rest. 

Josephus presents the chief priests as retainers who are the essential 
rulers of Judea (Jewish Antiquities 20.251). He consistently links these so- 
called “religious leaders” with the “notables” or “powerful ones/magnates” 
in advocating cooperation with and submission to Rome.” The chief priests 
and the “most notable Pharisees,” for example, assemble with “the powerful 
citizens” in 66 C.E. to discuss their opposition to the lower priests’ provoca- 
tive act of no longer offering the daily sacrifices “for Caesar and the Roman 
people” (Jewish War 2.410-11; 197; ef 2.321-23, 336, 342). This alliance 
of the elite sends delegations to the governor Florus and to Agrippa exon- 
erating itself from blame and expressing loyalty to Rome (Jewish War 
2.418). Often allied with “the most notable Pharisees.” they are consis- 
tently pro-Roman in the events leading up to the 66 C.£. war (Jewish War 
2.320; 411). They exercise their power as retainers and gain considerable 
wealth at the pleasure of, in alliance with, and for the benefit of, Rome. 


'3Lenski, Power 256-66; Kautsky, Politics 81-83, 161-66; Anthony J. Saldarini, Phari- 
sees, Scribes, and Sadducees in Palestinian Society (Wilmington, Del.: Michael Glazier, 
1988) 35-49. 

'4Hanson and Oakman, Palestine 99-159. 

'S Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 18.2-3, valuation of property: Jewish Antiquities 20.178 
on Felix; Jewish War 2.237-40 Cumanus. 
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This coalition of these Jewish leaders with the Roman officials and 
the intermingling of their religious and socio-political interests is evident 
in the gospels. For example, in Matthew's gospel in 2:4-6, King Herod, 
Rome’s puppet king, assembles and questions his allies the “chief priests 
and scribes” about the Messiah’s birthplace. They supply knowledge from 
their traditions that facilitates his violence against his subjects. At the end 
of the gospel the chief priests and elders assemble with Pilate’s soldiers to 
spin a different story to explain the absence of Jesus’ body (28:1 1-15). 
These actions attest a social and political alliance between the Jewish lead- 
ers and Rome’s representative Pilate that is assumed in the trial of Jesus. 
The Jewish leaders and Pilate are allies and retainers in the Roman imperial 
system. We will notice, though, especially in Luke and John’s scenes in- 
volving Pilate and Jesus, that the alliance between the Roman governor 
and the Jerusalem leaders is also marked by tensions, resentments, and 
struggles to maintain supremacy and dependency. 


3. The Rest of the Population: Peasants and Artisans 


The verticality and inequality of the empire is reflected in the large 
gap between the ruling class and the peasants and urban artisans. For most 
people this world of power, status, and wealth is far beyond their reach. 
Some merchants, those who gained enough commerce to elevate them 
above most of the population but not enough to join the aristocracy, occupy 
some middle ground. For those at the top, life could be very comfortable 
with great wealth, power, and prestige. 

But it was not so for the peasants and artisans who comprise most of 
the population. While Roman rule provided some benefits (roads. order, 
etc.), life for most people was harsh and a constant struggle for survival. 
Given their illiteracy, these people have left few records. Nor does the elite 
with its perspective “from above” pay much attention in its writings to 
those “from below”—except to insult and despise them.'° Poverty and low 
status provide an obvious motivation for such treatment. 

So does place of origin. The Roman elite generally despises provincials 
(those who live in territory outside Rome governed by Rome). Disdain for 
them is evident in comments and practices. The famous orator Cicero, for 
example, expresses doubts about the motives and integrity of provincial 
witnesses (Pro Fronteio 27-36), and labels Africans, Spaniards, and Gauls, 


Klaus Wengst, PAX ROMANA and the Peace of Jesus Christ (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1987) 7-11; “A Lexicon of Snobbery,” in Ramsay MacMullen, ed., Roman Social Relations 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974) 138-41. 
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sizable populations under Roman control, “uncouth and barbarous na- 
tions” (To his brother Quintus 1.1.27). Roman governors treat leading 
provincials with disdain in inflicting on them punishments that disregard 
their status. Philo complains that the Roman governor Flaccus punished 
leading Alexandrian Jews with beatings more appropriate to low-status 
people Un Flaccum 78). Josephus is horrified that the governor Florus in- 
flicted on leading Jews punishments such as flogging and crucifixion that 
were more appropriate for slaves. The use of such punishments expresses 
Roman arrogance and disdain for provincials. 

The whole imperial system disparages, yet depends on and exploits, 
the poor. Rural peasants and urban artisans produce the goods and ser- 
vices, rendered in taxes and rents (often paid in kind), that sustain the 
wealth and lifestyle of the ruling elite. As much as thirty to sixty per cent of 
their production was claimed through various taxes.'’ Hunger, inadequate 
nutrition, and overwork were normal and contributed to the vast numbers 
of the sick who peopled the ancient world. “The great majority of peasants 
who lived in the various agrarian societies of the past apparently lived at, 
or close to, the subsistence level.”'* Akin to peasants, the smaller class of 
artisans in urban contexts employed varying degrees of skills to produce 
goods and services predominantly for the elite.’ Slaves existed at multiple 
levels. Some had highly prized skills such as business management, teach- 
ing, or medical knowledge. These slaves could be well treated and could 
occupy positions of considerable status in doing their master’s business. 
Other slaves, though, especially those doing manual work, were often not 
well treated and had no status.” 

The very bottom layers of the social structure comprised the degraded 
and expendables. These groups consisted of those with no skills, but only 
their bodies for labor, as well as those who performed little labor such as 
criminals, beggars, the physically deformed, and the sick. Estimates num- 
ber this group between five and ten per cent.”! 


RESISTANCE 


Resistance always accompanies the assertion of power. The surviving 
literature from the Greco-Roman world, even though it was produced 


'’ Lenski, Power 267. 

'SLenski, Power 271. 

' Lenski, Power 278-80. 

°°Thomas Wiedemann, Greek and Roman Slavery (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1981). 

?!Lenski, Power 280-84. 
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predominantly by educated elite males, offers some glimpses of it. In a rare 
passage Tacitus ascribes a speech to the British chief Calgacus protesting 
Roman control. Calgacus describes the Romans as 


Robbers of the world. . . to plunder, butcher, steal, these things they 
misname empire; they make a desolation and they call it peace. . . 
our goods and chattels go for tribute: our lands and harvests in requisi- 
tions of grain: life and limb themselves are worn out in making roads 
through marsh and forest to the accompaniment of gibes and blows. 
(Tacitus, Agricola 31.1-2) 


Violent and nonviolent resistance took place. In the year 66 C.E. some Jews 
in Judea revolted against the then Roman governor Florus. Four years later 
they were defeated and Jerusalem burned. Rome’s puppet king Agrippa 
acknowledged that the revolt was sparked in part by Jews who, aware of 
“injustice” and “servitude.” fanned hopes of “independence” and “liberty” 
(Josephus, Jewish War 2.345-49). Led by significant figures. Robin Hood- 
like bandit groups staked claims to independence from Roman control with 
attacks on aristocratic property and personnel.” 

Other protests occurred. Tacitus narrates a scene in which Nero is 
aware that people are complaining about indirect taxes (Annales 13.50). 
Given the vast gap between ruler and ruled, the complaints must have been 
sustained and vociferous to gain the emperor’s attention. Assaults on debt- 
record buildings in Jerusalem and Antioch around 70 C.£. indicate consid- 
erable hardship that can no longer be tolerated (Josephus, Jewish War 
2.426-27; 7.55, 61). At various stages conquered peoples withheld taxes 
and tribute, an act of revolt against Roman authority.” 

Some Jewish groups, especially after Rome’s destruction of Jerusalem 
and its temple in 70 C.£., imagined Rome’s destruction and the establish- 
ment of God’s reign. A set of prayers, the Eighteen Benedictions, subver- 
sively prayed for God to restore Jerusalem, the Temple, and David's line of 
kings. Some apocalyptic works looked for God’s agent, the messiah, to 
overthrow Rome, judge the wicked, and establish God's just reign (4 Ezra 
7, 11-13; 2 Baruch 39-42). Such hopes clearly attest considerable dissatis- 


*Lenski, Power 273-78; Brent Shaw, “Bandits in the Roman Empire,” Past and 
Present 102 (1984) 3-52: Richard Horsley and John S. Hanson. Bandits, Prophets, and 
Messtahs; Popular Movements in the Time of Jesus (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1988): 
Hanson and Oakman, Palestine 86-91. 


*‘Stephen L. Dyson, “Native Revolts in the Roman Empire,” Historia 20 (1971) 
239-74. 
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faction with Rome’s world. The gospels with their narratives about Jesus 
and his proclamation and embodiment of God’s reign in anticipation of its 
future establishment over all belong in this context. 

Nor should the “weapons of the weak” be overlooked. Peasants tried 
to protect their livelihood by nonviolently evading the various demands of 
taxes and services: hiding produce or lying about production levels to tax 
collectors, working slowly, pilfering, committing acts of sabotage. These 
small acts express dissent from the dominant aristocratic agenda and depict 
the hierarchical social system and its demands as unjust. They assert dig- 
nity, imagine an alternative, ensure survival.” 


SUMMARY 


A small ruling elite controlled the vast and hierarchical Roman empire. 
They exercised political, economic, military, and religious power over ninety 
per cent of the population. They defined who belonged in the decision- 
making processes, they controlled the production and consumption of wealth, 
and they exercised coercion and intimidation through military resources. 
This is the system and interests that Pilate represents and enforces as gov- 
ernor. We will look at the roles of governors in some more detail. 


4. Pilate Among the Governors 


Two of the gospels identify Pilate as a “governor.” Matthew explicitly 
introduces him as “Pilate the governor” (Matt 27:2), using a term that com- 
monly designates governors appointed from Rome (Josephus, Jewish 
Antiquities 18.170; 19.292).% Luke employs a related term for Pilate in 
Luke 3:1 (“when Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea’). Mark and John 
identify him with a building. Pilate encounters Jesus at the praetorium. 
The gospel writers assume that their audiences know that this building is 
the headquarters for a provincial governor. English versions often translate 
praetorium with the word “headquarters.” 


24 James C. Scott, Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1985) 28-47. 

5 The term is nyeumv, hegemon. Josephus refers to governors of Syria such as Vitellius 
(Jewish Antiquities 15.405), Titius (Jewish Antiquities 16.270), Saturninus and Volumnius 
(Jewish Antiquities 16.344), Petronius Jewish Antiquities 19.301). Marsus (Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 19.340), Varro (Jewish War 1.398), and Ummidius Quadratus (Jewish War 2.239), as 
well as governors of Judea such as Florus (Jewish Antiquities 18.25) and Pilate Jewish An- 
tiquities 18:55). and Tiberius Alexander, governor of Egypt Jewish War 2.492). Philo refers 
to the Egyptian governor Flaccus by this term (/n Flaccum 31, 163) as well as by exitponoc 
(In Flaccum 43). 
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Then the soldiers led [Jesus] into the courtyard of the palace, that is 
the governor’s headquarters. (Mark 15:16) 


Then they took Jesus from Caiaphas to Pilate’s headquarters. (John 
18:28; also 18:33; 19:9; cf Matt 27:27) 


The name praetorium derives in part from the title of an important Roman 
official who combined military and judicial functions, both of which com- 
prised important aspects of a governor’s role. 

The inscription found at Caesarea in 1961, described in Chapter One, 
identifies Pilate as a praefectus or prefect. This term and its Greek equiva- 
lent are often used interchangeably with “procurator” and its Greek 
equivalent to denote governors (so Tacitus, Annales 15.44). The term 
“prefect” has a military origin, while “procurator™ is a civilian term. The 
use of both terms is appropriate for the variety of administrative, fiscal. 
legal, and military duties entrusted to governors. These terms—govermor, 
praetorium, prefect, procurator—attest Pilate’s role as governor and repre- 
sentative of Rome’s ruling elite and the social, political, and legal struc- 
tures outlined above. 

The men whom emperors appointed as governors were often of the 
equestrian rank, the second aristocratic order below that of senators. Mem- 
bership in this order required at least a certain level of wealth, usually 
based in land. Members of this rank occupied civilian and military posi- 
tions in the empire and exerted considerable local power as magistrates and 
priests in the imperial cult. That is, in all likelihood Pilate, the fifth gover- 
nor of Judea, came from a family of considerable status and wealth and 
probably had some military and/or civilian experience before being ap- 
pointed governor.”’ 


a — ae 


See Warren Carter, Matthew and Empire: Initial Explorations (Harrisburg: Trinity 
Press International, 2001), ch. 9 n. 2 for details. 

> Peter Brunt, “The Administrators of Roman Egypt.” Roman Imperial Themes 215-54: 
“equites,’ Oxford Classical Dictionary 550-52. 
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A GOVERNOR’S JOB DESCRIPTION 


Various writers provide examples of the administrative, fiscal, mili- 
tary and judicial tasks entrusted to governors.” 


* Governors settle disputes and keep order, especially among differ- 
ent ethnic groups (Josephus, Jewish War 2.487-93, in Alexandria; 
Jewish Antiquities 19.301; 20.125). 


¢ Governors collect taxes (Albinus in Josephus, Jewish War 2.273) and 
have responsibility for fiscal administration (Philo, Jn Flaccum 4), 
including intervening in municipal financial affairs as necessary 
(Pliny, Epistles 10.38, 44). 


¢ Governors engage in public works and building projects. Pilate builds 
a controversial aqueduct (Josephus, Jewish War 2.175; Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 18.60). Pliny, the governor of Bithynia, consults the emperor 
Trajan about numerous building projects including aqueducts, the- 
aters, gymnasiums, public baths (Epistles 10.37-44). 


2* Fergus Millar, ed., The Roman Empire and Its Neighbours (New York: Delacorte, 
1966) 161-69; Brunt, “Administrators of Roman Egypt.” Roman Imperial Themes 215, 
idem, “Procuratorial Jurisdiction,” Roman Imperial Themes 163-87, Alston, Aspects 
255-59. For the governor’s exercise of justice as a delegated representative of and in consul- 
tation with the emperor see Peter Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman 
Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970) 72-85. 
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Governors command troops (Pilate in Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
18.55; Philo, /n Flaccum 5), take military action to quell trouble- 
some subjects (Cestius against Galilee and Judea: Josephus, Jewish 
War 2.499-565), and engage in military action against bandits ( Varro 
in Josephus, Jewish War 1.398). 


Governors administer justice. Some cases are brought to them (so 
Paul appears before Felix and Festus in Acts 23:24—26:30; cf. Philo, 
In Flaccum 4). Others they hear as they travel around their pro- 
vinces.~” It is very possible that Pilate is in Jerusalem because he is 
touring designated prominent cities in his province, such as Jeru- 
salem, to hear civic and criminal cases.“ Pilate likely encounters 


Jesus as one case among others. 


Governors have the power to put people to death. In effect this was the 
power to remove from society people who challenged the social order 
and interests of the elite. Josephus refers to governors (of senatorial 
provinces) who maintain control with the fasces (Jewish War 2.365- 
66). The fasces, an axe and bundle of six rods, were often ceremoni- 
ally paraded to represent the administration of Roman justice. They 
“constituted a portable kit for flogging and decapitation. Since they 
were so brutally functional, they not only served as ceremonial sym- 
bols of office but also carried the potential of violent repression and 
execution.”*! That is, they secured the perception of the life-and- 
death power embodied in and executed by Rome’s justice. The first 
governor of Judea, “Coponius, a Roman of the equestrian order, 
[was] entrusted by Augustus with full powers, including the infliction 
of capital punishment” (Josephus, Jewish War 2.117). Philo notes 
Flaccus’ power to crucify people (n Flaccum 83-85). Clearly Pilate 
is assumed to have such power when Jesus is brought to him, and he 
exercises it in condemning Jesus to death by crucifixion. 


ROMAN JUSTICE 


Concern for justice is an aspect of the Roman world that is often cele- 
brated as one of Rome's great gifts to the world. I have already noted 


* Cicero and Pliny describe their traveling assizes. See also Anthony J. Marshall, “Gov- 
ernors on the Move,” Phoenix 20 (1966) 231-46; Burton, “Proconsuls.” 

“Brent Kinman, “Pilate’s Assize and the Timing of Jesus’ Trial,” Tyndale Bulletin 
42 (1991) 282-95. 


‘Anthony J. Marshall, “Symbols and Showmanship in Roman Public Life: The 


Fasces, 


” Phoenix 38 (1984) 120-41. 
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Rome's conviction of being chosen by the gods to spread its wonderful 
laws throughout the world as a precious gift to all people. In Virgil’s Aeneid 
Anchises tells Aeneas in the underworld that he and Rome are commis- 
sioned “to rule the nations with your power” and “to crown peace with 
law” (Aeneid 6.851-53). 

But this administration of justice by governors was also colored by 
the political and social structure of the empire. Roman “‘justice” was ad- 
ministered with a profound bias in favor of the elite and against those of 
lower status. This extensive commitment to the elite’s “legal privilege” is 
seen, for instance, in much more lenient penalties for higher-status offend- 
ers and far greater opportunity to appeal to the emperor.*? The whipping 
and crucifixion of Jesus are typical penalties for low-status offenders. By 
contrast, Josephus is horrified when the Governor Florus does “what none 
had ever done before,” namely scourge and crucify members of the Jewish 
elite (Jewish War 2.308). Philo is similarly outraged when the Egyptian 
governor Flaccus ignores customs about different types of scourges for 
people of different social standing and treats all Alexandrian Jews as being 
“of the meanest rank” (Jn Flaccum 78-80). Peter Garnsey comments: 


In general it can be said that judges and juries were suspicious of, if 
not resentful towards, low-status plaintiffs who attacked their “betters” 
in court, and were prepared to believe the worst of low-status defen- 
dants, while the pleas of high-status plaintiffs or defendants . . . were 
given more credence.” 


When Jesus is on trial before Pilate, these realities are at work. He is a 
socially low-status person on trial before the ruling elite that controls a 
system for its own benefit. 


PILATE AND His ALLIES 


Governors, as representatives of the Roman elite’s interests, had great 
power and responsibilities. But their task was not easy. With small staffs, 
limited (though feared and very effective) military resources, and operat- 
ing at a great distance from further resources and guidance in Rome, they 
faced a challenge in maintaining control and protecting Rome’s interests. 
Part of Rome’s strategy for social control was to secure the cooperation of 
the local provincial elite through alliances that emphasized their common 


2 Garnsey, Social Status 65-100, 103-52, 221-80. Wengst, Pax Romana, 37-A0. 
3 Garnsey, Social Status 100. 
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interest in maintaining the status quo.” This does not mean that there were 
no conflicts with these elites, or that Roman officials did not treat provin- 
cial elites with prejudice and some disdain, but it does indicate a common 
commitment to the status quo and to protecting their mutual interests. 

Pilate’s allies in Judea were the Jerusalem leaders based in the Temple. 
One means of securing their loyalties was to involve Roman governors of 
Judea in appointing the chief priests. The governors also kept control of the 
priestly garments, the signs of their office and power. Josephus records that 
Pilate’s predecessor, the governor Valerius Gratus, deposed and appointed 
at least five high priests throughout his eleven-year reign from 15-26 C.E. 
(Jewish Antiquities 18.33-35). In contrast, Caiaphas remained high priest 
from 18-36 C.£., throughout the whole of Pilate’s administration (26—36 
C.E.). This longevity suggests not only that Caiaphas enjoyed Pilate’s favor 
but also that he was adroit at keeping the governor “happy” (which meant 
furthering Pilate’s interests). 

Both the governors and the chief priests needed each other. Governors 
needed cooperative priests and local landowners to maintain the hierarchi- 
cal social order and ensure compliance with Rome. Pleasing the governor 
was the main way that the chief priests gained access to power, status, and 
wealth. The price for this position was to become agents of the Roman 
governors’ interests. So later in the century, as war seemed imminent in the 
60s C.E., the chief priests dutifully exhorted the people in Jerusalem to sub- 
mit to, not resist, the corrupt and oppressive governor Florus (/ewis/ War 
2.318-20). But as “brigands” seized power in Jerusalem the usual, hereditary 
ruling families who had cooperated with Rome lost power; the “brigands” 
elected by lot high priests who were “lowborn” (Jewish War 4.147-57). 

Hence when the Jerusalem elite hands Jesus over to Pilate around the 
year 30 C.E. it would be incorrect to imagine that the scene is playing off 
“religious” personnel with limited interests and power against political 
personnel, or Jews against Romans. These are inappropriate categories for 
a hierarchical system that essentially allied the small Roman and local 
Jerusalem elite against the rest of the population. This system does not 
have checks and balances, burdens of proof, and a sense of public account- 
ability. Instead, there are aristocratic alliances, “legal privilege.” and bias 
against those of lower status. 

Jesus is “handed over” to Pilate because the governor, the representa- 
tive of Roman justice, is the only one entrusted in the province with powers 
of life and death. The limiting of the power to execute to the governor was 


“Brunt, “The Romanization of the Local Ruling Classes,” Roman Imperial Themes 
272; Garnsey, Social Status 77-79. 
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another way of controlling the local elite and making it dependent on the 
governor. The first governor of Judea, Coponius, had been entrusted with 
this power in the year 6 C.E. by the emperor Augustus. Now it is Pilate’s re- 
sponsibility. 


ABUSIVE, EXPLOITATIVE GOVERNORS 


Governors represent a system that sustains the elite. They look out for 
the interests of the emperor, the empire, and the local elite in alliance with 
whom they exercise their rule. No doubt some governors did their best to 
fulfill a difficult role. Certainly elite writers like the orator Aristides extrav- 
agantly (and with obvious contradictions) praise governors for their devo- 
tion to the emperor and for their rule that “protects and cares for the 
governed”: 


There is an abundant and beautiful equality of the humble with the 
great and of the obscure with the illustrious, and above all, of the poor 
man with the rich and of the commoner with the noble. . . (Roman 
Oration 31-39). 


One wonders what planet Aristides inhabited. 

Some have suggested that through the first century the quality of gov- 
emors improved, with fewer abuses of power. But the first-century Egypt- 
ian Jew Philo did not think things had improved. He claims that the abuses 
of the governor prior to Flaccus in Egypt were serious but were initially re- 
paired by the competent Flaccus (/n Flaccum 1-5, 7). However, Flaccus 
deteriorates quickly and surpasses his predecessor with many excesses. 
And Philo can generalize: 


Some, indeed, of those who held governorships in the time of Tiberius 
and his father Caesar had perverted their office of guardian and pro- 
tector into domination and tyranny and had spread hopeless misery 
through their territories with their venality, robbery, unjust sentences, 
expulsion and banishment of quite innocent people, and execution of 
magnates without trial. . . . dn Flaccum 105) 


Tacitus, no friend to Jews, does not present a picture of gradual improve- 
ment, but seems to assume different intensities of abuse. The governor 
Antonius Felix (52-60 c.E.) “practiced every kind of cruelty and lust, 
wielding the power of king with all the instincts of a slave. . . . Still the 
Jews’ patience lasted until Gessius Florus became procurator; in his time 
war began” (Tacitus, Histories 5.9-10). 
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In presenting various governors attending to their tasks, Josephus dis- 
tinguishes varying levels of competency but reserves his worst criticism for 
Albinus and Florus, governors of Judea in 62-64 and 64-66 c.E. “The ad- 
ministration of Albinus, who followed Festus, was of another order; there 
was no form of villainy which he omitted to practice” (Jewish War 2.272). 
Josephus outlines those “villainies” as stealing property, imposing exces- 
sive taxation, freeing prisoners for a price, and stimulating social disorder 
by permitting attacks on the (wealthy) “peaceable citizens” to go unchecked 
and unpunished (Jewish War 2.273-76). Clearly the governor personally 
benefited from stealing property, attacking wealthier citizens, and impos- 
ing extra taxes. Josephus continues, “Such was the character of Albinus, 
but his successor, Gessius Florus, made him appear by comparison a 
paragon of virtue” (Jewish War 2.277). 


GOVERNORS AS BLOOD-SUCKING FLIES 


Josephus attributes a significant passage about governors and a 
memorable image to the emperor Tiberius. The passage condemns all 
governors as unjust. Josephus, an ally of the Flavian emperors Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, is commenting on Tiberius’ tendency to leave gover- 
nors in office for lengthy tenures. He reports Tiberius’ claim to do so “out 
of consideration for the feelings of the subject peoples. For it was in the 
law of nature that governors are prone to engage in extortion.” He has 
Tiberius argue that short-term appointments provoked governors to engage 
in as much exploitation for personal profit as possible. If the governor was 
quickly replaced, a new governor would tmmediately continue the process 
of harsh exploitation, making things continually bad for the subject people. 
who would not get a break from such behavior! Instead, a long tenure 
meant “those gorged by their robberies” would be sluggish to continue the 
exploitation, thereby giving the people some reprieve (Jewish Antiquities 
18.172-73). 

Josephus has the emperor Tiberius illustrate his point with a fable. 


Once a man lay wounded, and a swarm of flies hovered about his 
wounds. A passer-by took pity on his evil plight and, in the belief that 
he did not raise a hand because he could not, was about to step up and 
shoo them off. The wounded man, however, begged him to think no 
more of doing anything about it. At this the man spoke up and asked 
him why he was not interested in escaping from his wretched condi- 
tion. “Why,” said he, “you would put me in a worse position if you 
drove them off. For since these flies have already had their fill of 
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blood, they no longer feel such a pressing need to annoy me but are in 
some measure slack. But if others were to come with a fresh appetite, 
they would take over my now weakened body and that would indeed 
be the death of me” (Jewish Antiquities 18.175-76). 


The fable is interpreted to show the demerits of short tenures for gover- 
nors. Josephus goes on to explain that the emperor Tiberius 


for the same reason took the precaution of not dispatching governors 
continually to the subject peoples who had been brought to ruin by so 
many thieves; for the governors would harry them utterly like flies. 
Their natural appetite for plunder would be reinforced by their expec- 
tation of being speedily deprived of that pleasure” (Jewish Antiquities 
2G. 


The fable, whether actually spoken by Tiberius or not, is stunning for 
a number of reasons: 


It uses the image of flies sucking blood from an open wound to de- 
pict Roman provincial government administered by governors: 


It recognizes (in the mouth of an emperor!) that the relationship of 
governor and governed was one that sucked the lifeblood out of the 
provinces; 


It compares governors with pesky and potentially fatal flies; 
It compares governors with thieves; 


It identifies the provinces with a wounded and bleeding man who is 
in danger of death; 


It recognizes that such predatory and exploitative behavior is natu- 
ral, inevitable, and uncontrollable; 


It has a wounded man (the provinces!) request the passer-by not to 
intervene lest things get worse; 


It demonstrates the wounded man’s inability to request any other 
help; 
It shows the passer-by’s inability to imagine any other intervention 
except to shoo flies away, but not to heal the man’s wounded situ- 
ation; 


It attests to the elite’s advocacy of structured exploitation; 
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¢ It exists in a work authored by a Jew of priestly descent and a loyal 
ally of the Flavian emperors. 


With this image of governors as blood-sucking flies Josephus lays 
bare the dominant and corrupt role of governors in the imperial system. 
That role is presented with a terrifying cynicism. In Josephus’ narrative the 
emperor Tiberius presents the image without any remorse for the damage 
that his system causes. without any proposal for curbing the exploitation, 
and without any thought for its abolition. This is simply the way things are. 
And the alternative policy, shorter tenures, would make things a whole lot 
worse! 

But such comments are not unusual. Juvenal advises a new governor: 


When you enter your long-expected province as its Governor, set a 
curb and limit to your passion, as also to your greed; have compassion 
on the impoverished provincials, whose very bones you see sucked 
dry of marrow (Satires 8.87-90). 


Plutarch comments on “the procuratorships and governorships of provinces 
from which many talents may be gained” (Moralia 814d), while Plutarch 
praises Brutus’ good governorship in Gaul in contrast to “other provinces 
[that], owing to the insolence and frivolity of their governors, were plun- 
dered as though they had been conquered in war” (Brutus 6). The leader 
Civilis complains that “we are handed over to prefects and centurions; after 
one band is satisfied with murder and spoils, the troops are shifted. and 
new purses are looked for to be filled and various pretexts for plundering 
are sought” (Tacitus, Histories 4.14). Suetonius criticizes Vespasian, em- 
peror from 69-79, the time around which the gospels are written, for using 
governors to further his “love of money” (Vespasian 16): 


He is even believed to have had the habit of designedly advancing the 
most rapacious of his procurators to higher posts, that they might be 
the richer when he later condemned them [and confiscated their 
wealth through fines]; in fact it was common talk that he used these 
men as sponges because he, so to speak, soaked them when they were 
dry and squeezed them when they were wet. 


Yet Rome had a vested interest in limiting the amount of plunder and keep- 
ing at least some semblance of law and order so as not to alienate the local 


elite and aggravate the local people into revolt.*° 


* Wengst, Pax Romana 35-37, 
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LEGAL ACTION AGAINST GOVERNORS 


While it might seem that governors like Pilate had unbridled or un- 
accountable power, that was not the case, at least not in theory. Peter Brunt 
discusses the legal provision of repetundae, which prohibited various 
kinds of extortion involving force, intimidation, or fraud, undue extrac- 
tions and illegal enrichment from the governed, and other oppressive acts 
of misgovernment.* Provincials did have the right of appeal. Jews in Judea 
could appeal first to the governor of Syria and then to Rome for redress. 

But in practice exploitation was not restricted. Appeals against a gov- 
ernor who enjoyed the emperor’s favor enough to be appointed in the first 
place had little chance of success. Philo cannot point to any governor re- 
moved from office in order to be tried for exploitative actions, though he 
knows of some punished after leaving office (In Flaccum 105-107). And 
when the Jewish citizens in Alexandria try to appeal to Rome against the 
governor Flaccus, they need Flaccus’ permission to do so! He, predictably, 
obstructs the process of “justice” by omitting to pass the petition on to 
Rome (/n Flaccum 97-101). 

Brunt catalogues numerous obstacles to such appeals: distance from 
Rome, the expense of travel and accommodation while awaiting a hearing, 
pressure from a governor's allies in the province not to pursue action, the 
need even for the governor’s consent for such a petition (Philo, Jn Flaccum 
97-101; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 20.7, 193), the influence of a gover- 
nor’s supportive allies in Rome, the risk of reprisal, divisions and rivairies 
in the province.” 

Examples of these obstacles are readily available. We noted Flaccus’ 
failure to pass on to Rome the petition against him. After the prosecution of 
Bassus, proconsul] of Bithynia, the senate retaliates by attempting to prose- 
cute Theophanes, the leader of the provincial prosecutors.** Some Jews 
from Caesarea complain against the governor Festus. Josephus comments 
that “he would undoubtedly have paid the penalty for his misdeeds against 
the Jews had not Nero yielded to the urgent entreaty of Felix’s brother 
Pallas, whom he held in the highest honour.” And in retaliation for bringing 
the complaint Syrian leaders successfully intervene and persuade Nero’s 
tutor to urge the emperor to annul the grant of equal civic rights to the Jews 
in Caesarea (Jewish Antiquities 20.182). 


* Brunt, “Charges of Provincial Maladministration,” Roman Imperial Themes, 53-95, 
487-506; for repetundae trials involving Pliny see Garnsey, Social Status 50-S8. 

7 Brunt, “Charges of Provincial Maladministration,’ Roman Imperial Themes 71-95; 
Garnsey, Social Status 65-85; for the legal privileges of equestrians, ibid. 237-42. 

* Garnsey, Social Status 55. 
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When Jews in Jerusalem seek an embassy to Nero against the gover- 
nor Florus in 66, Agrippa tells them this action will only make matters 
worse. Flattery, not irritation, is the best approach. An embassy is an over- 
reaction that “exaggerates minor errors”; it will lead to worse and open 
maltreatment; it will alienate the emperor who after all “cannot see in the 
west their officers in the east.” He advises them to survive as best they can, 
‘for the same procurator will not remain for ever, and it is probable that the 
successors of this one will show greater moderation in taking office” (Jose- 
phus, Jewish War 2.350-55). The Roman general Cerialis tells the Treviri 
and Lingones tribes in Gaul that they should endure “the extravagance or 
greed of your rulers,” knowing that better ones will come, just as they en- 
dure “barren years [and] excessive rains” (Tacitus, Histories 4.74). 

Pilate was the subject of such a complaint after attacking and killing a 
number of Samaritans. The Samaritans appealed to Vitellius, the governor 
of Syria, who ordered Pilate to “return to Rome to give the emperor his 
account of the matters,” but Tiberius died before Pilate reached Rome 
(Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 18.88-89). This action effectively ended 
Pilate’s governorship, but Josephus does not indicate whether any punitive 
action was taken against Pilate. 


Conclusion 


The gospel references to Pilate as a governor assume the sorts of reali- 
ties I have described in this chapter. These Roman provincial administra- 
tive practices and social order provide the unspoken context for and the 
dynamics of the meeting between Pilate and Jesus. Pilate’s role as gover- 
nor is to protect and advance Rome’s political and economic interests in al- 
liance with the local elite. His role as governor in a trial assumes imperial 
dynamics of power, elite alliances, and legal privilege. Pilate represents 
and protects Rome’s political, economic, military and legal interests in an 
exploitative and oppressive relationship over those he governs, and with 
little accountability on his part. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Mark’ s Pilate 


We turn now to Mark’s gospel. probably the first of the gospels in the 
Bible to be written. What sort of portrait of Pilate do we find? As we try to 
answer this question it is important to remember that we are not reading a 
transcript of what actually happened. No one was running a video camera, 
no court reporter was taking it down word for word in shorthand. Rather, as 
the significant differences in the four accounts of the meeting between 
Jesus and Pilate show, the gospel writers freely interpret and recast the tra- 
ditions about Jesus to present their own interpretations of these events. 

As we look at each gospel account of Jesus’ confrontation with Pilate, 
I will print the text of the episode from that gospel. But my comments 
about each episode will make much more sense if readers continue to refer 
to the gospel episode while they read the chapter. One way to do that 
would be to keep turning back to the text printed below. Another, perhaps 
better way would be to find the text in a Bible and keep an eye on the whole 
episode while reading my comments. I will include references to verses 
(15:1) to help with those connections, especially if your translation differs 
from the one I am using. 


Mark 15:1 As soon as it was morning, the chief priests held a consul- 
tation with the elders and scribes and the whole council. They bound 
Jesus, led him away, and handed him over to Pilate. 


2 Pilate asked him, “Are you the King of the Jews?” He answered 
him, “You say so.” 3 Then the chief priests accused him of many 
things. 


4 Pilate asked him again, “Have you no answer? See how many 
charges they bring against you.” 5 But Jesus made no further reply, so 
that Pilate was amazed. 


a. 
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6 Now at the festival he used to release a prisoner for them, anyone for 
whom they asked. 7 Now a man called Barabbas was in prison with 
the rebels who had committed murder during the insurrection. 


8 So the crowd came and began to ask Pilate to do for them according 
to his custom. 9 Then he answered them, “Do you want me to release 
for you the King of the Jews?” 10 For he realized that it was out of 
jealousy that the chief priests had handed him over. 11 But the chief 
priests stirred up the crowd to have him release Barabbas for them in- 
stead. 12 Pilate spoke to them again, “Then what do you wish me to 
do with the man you call the King of the Jews?” 13 They shouted 
back, “Crucify him!” 14 Pilate asked them, ““Why, what evil has he 
done?” But they shouted all the more, “Crucify him!” 15 So Pilate, 
wishing to satisfy the crowd, released Barabbas for them; and after 
flogging Jesus, he handed him over to be crucified. 


Often readers view Mark’s Pilate as weak and indecisive (Verdict 2 in 
Chapter One). He knows Jesus is innocent, but, so the theory goes, he is 
worried about his own position and the possibility of riots if he acts on his 
own conviction and releases Jesus. Not wanting to anger either the Jewish 
leaders or the crowds, he bows to their wishes and condemns the innocent 
Jesus. Jesus’ death is, according to this approach, the responsibility of the 
Jewish leaders, not Pilate. Mark’s gospel supposedly tries to remove any 
blame from Rome. The consequence of this approach has been a long and 
tragic history of anti-Jewish attitudes and actions. 

I will suggest that this is an unconvincing reading of Mark’s scene. 
Apart from its tragic fostering of anti-Jewish attitudes, it ignores basic 
realities of Roman imperial society. Pilate is not weak. He is a Roman 
governor with enormous power (described in Chapter 3). The Jerusalem 
leaders, who have a socio-political as well as religious role, are his allies. 
Roman justice protects the interests of the elite against lower-status oppo- 
nents like Jesus. Pilate exhibits his control by firmly and astutely guiding 
the scene’s participants to do his will and further his interests. He perceives 
Jesus to be some sort of threat that he efficiently removes.' 

Or so he thinks. We will also notice an irony created by Mark’s gospel’s 
theological perspectives. While Pilate and his allies think they have power, 
they are unknowingly subject to God’s much greater purposes for a just 
world. The scene recognizes Pilate’s power—he puts Jesus to death—but 


‘Though there are some differences, my reading is similar to those of Ched Myers, 
Binding the Strong Man: A Political Reading of Mark's Story of Jesus (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis, 1988) 369-82, and Helen Bond, Pontius Pilate in History and Interpretation. 
MSSNTS 100 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998) 94-119. 
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undercuts him by exposing the limits of his great power within God’s 
cosmic scheme. 


Historical Setting 


Mark’s gospel was probably written around the year 70 C.E., perhaps 
a year or two earlier, in Rome. Several pieces of data combine to suggest 
the gospel’s likely origin in Rome, the center of the Roman empire. 


¢ The author makes mistakes about the geography of Galilee. sug- 
gesting some distance from and lack of familiarity with Galilee. 
Gerasa (5:1) is actually south of the Sea of Galilee. Since Sidon is 
north of Tyre, one would not go through Sidon to the Sea of Galilee 
(7:31). At 11:1 the author incorrectly locates the village of Beth- 
phage before Bethany. 


The author explains Jewish customs (7:3-4; 15:42) and words (5:41; 
7:34; 14:36; 15:22, 34) to his audience, suggesting they are not 
familiar with this world. 


At 12:42 the poor widow puts “two small copper coins, which are 
worth a penny” into the Temple treasury. The author explains the 
value of the two coins to his audience by identifying them with a coin, 
a kodrantes or “penny,” used in Rome and so familiar to the gospel’s 
audience. This is one example of a number of Latin terms that ap- 
pear in the gospel. Another is the term praetorium, which the author 
uses to identify the governor’s headquarters or “palace” in 15:16. 


Various early church traditions associate the gospel with Rome, 
though the historical value of this material can be difficult to assess. 
Perhaps more useful is the observation that the first citations of 
Mark appear tn two works written in Rome, | Clement in the 90s 
(15:2) and Shepherd of Hermas in the early second century (5:2). 


The audience for whom the gospel was written probably lived, then, 
in Rome. Each day they faced the challenge of living their lives faithfully 
as followers of Jesus in the center of the very empire whose representatives 
executed Jesus. More particularly, these representatives crucified him 
using a means of execution employed for foreigners or provincials who 
were judged to have rebelled against Rome’s empire (Josephus Jewish War 


? These Latin terms are often difficult to identify in English translations: 4:21, 28; 5:9, 
15, 33: 6:27, 37; 7:4; 1254; 1 Saleh 39 mAs 
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5.449-53). How this community of Jesus’ followers understood itself in 
relation to Rome’s power was an important issue, as was the question of 
how outsiders viewed the community of Christians. 

In addition to daily life in the midst of Roman imperial power, two 
historical events in the life of this community seem especially important 
for understanding the gospel’s story of Jesus. In the year 64 c.E. the em- 
peror Nero attacked and killed some Christians in Rome. This event was 
restricted to Rome and was not an empire-wide policy of persecuting all 
Christians. If Tacitus, the Roman historian, 1s accurate, Nero’s actions 
were motivated not by opposition to Christian affirmations and practices 
but by his need to find a scapegoat for the great fire of Rome in 64 C.E. 
Rumors suggested Nero himself had ordered the fire. So Nero deflected 
blame to some Christians and put them to death.’ Some traditions include 
Paul and Peter among the martyrs. It seems to have been the case that these 
Christians happened to be in the wrong place at the wrong time, rather than 
there being a planned strategy to wipe out all Christians. Whatever the 
motivation, members of the gospel’s audience know from their recent 
experience that they were vulnerable to the whims and terrible power of 
imperial officials. 

Another event evidences the same power. Between 66 and 70 C.E. war 
broke out between Rome and Judea. By 69, about the time of the gospel’s 
writing, the defeat and destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple seemed in- 
evitable. The gospel seems to be aware of this imminent catastrophe. In 
ch. 13, Mark’s Jesus predicts numerous forthcoming disasters, including 
the Temple's downfall. In response to a comment from a disciple about 
the magnificent Jerusalem Temple building, Jesus predicts: 


“Do you see these great buildings? Not one stone will be left here 
upon another; all will be thrown down.” (Mark 13:2; see also 14:58: 
1729) 


*Tacitus writes: 

Therefore, to scotch the rumor, Nero substituted as culprits, and punished with the 
utmost refinements of cruelty, a class of people, loathed for their vices, whom the 
crowds styled Christians. . . . First, then, the confessed members of the sect 
were arrested; next, on their disclosures, vast numbers were convicted, not so 
much on the count of arson as for hatred of the human race. And derision accom- 
panied their end: they were covered with wild beasts’ skins and torn to death by 
dogs; or they were fastened on crosses, and when daylight failed were burned to 
serve as lamps by night (in Nero’s gardens). . . . Hence, in spite of a guilt which 
had earned the most exemplary punishment, there arose a sentiment of pity, due to 
the impression that they were being sacrificed not for the welfare of the state but 
to the ferocity of a single man. (Annales 15.44, LCL) 
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For the gospel’s audience, aware of this war and Rome’s imminent tri- 
umph, Rome was doing the same sort of subjugating and death-bringing 
work in Judea against Jewish people that it had done some forty or so years 
earlier against Jesus and recently against some believers in Rome. It is no 
wonder that in this context the gospel presents being a follower of Jesus as 
a demanding challenge. 


“If any want to become my followers, let them deny themselves and 
take up their cross and follow me.” (Mark 8:34) 


While there is no empire-wide persecution of Christians in the first cen- 
tury, the audience of Mark’s gospel in Rome lives in a hostile and unpre- 
dictable world, vulnerable to its political forces and social pressures to fit 
in. To take up their cross is, as Jesus demonstrates in the gospel story, to 
face a possible terrible death. Jesus warns his followers: 


“As for yourselves, beware for they will hand you over to councils; 
and you will be beaten in synagogues; and you will stand before gov- 
ernors and kings because of me, as a testimony to them.” (Mark 13:9) 


The gospel story of Jesus names these realities for his followers in Rome 
while encouraging them to persevere despite the cost, even of martyrdom. 
Their relationship with the empire is tense and difficult. Jesus does not 
teach them to take up arms or use violence; rather their political threat 
comes from their alternative way of life as his followers (10:41-45), from 
their understanding that God’s reign is already among them (1:15), and 
from their anticipation of Jesus’ return to establish God’s rule in full (13; 
14:62). Jesus’ appearance before Pilate is not just important as a scene 
within the gospel’s plot. The presentation of Pilate, the Roman governor 
who executes Jesus, also functions to address Christians living in this diffi- 
cult imperial context where conflict with Roman authorities, as well as 
with imperial values and structures, is a real but unpredictable danger. 


Jesus Meets Pilate: 15:1-15 


Mark’s scene of Jesus’ condemnation by Pilate begins as the Jerusalem 
elite. the chief priests, elders, and scribes centered on the Temple, hand 
Jesus over to Pilate (15:1). The verse connects the Pilate scene with the 
preceding gospel narrative. Pilate will complete a process that has involved 
Jesus’ conflict with the Jerusalem elite throughout the gospel, his betrayal 
by Judas (14:10-t1), his arrest (14:43-50), and his condemnation by a 
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council or Sanhedrin of the Jerusalem elite (14:53-65). But the verse also 
introduces the scene with Pilate by emphasizing crucial political dynamics 
and imperial perspectives that shape the whole scene. 

1. The first dynamic involves the power structure in which Jesus’ trial 
takes place. The key players up to now have been Pilate’s allies, the Jeru- 
salem elite that forms the council that hands Jesus over to Pilate. This 
council is presided over by the high or chief priest Joseph Caiaphas, who 
was appointed by Pilate’s predecessor and remained chief priest through- 
out Pilate’s rule (14:53). Along with Caiaphas, the council comprises “all 
the chief priests, the elders, and the scribes,” groups that include both the 
dominant religious groups, the Pharisees and Sadducees. These people are 
Jerusalem’s leaders, the powerful, the wealthy, the educated. Though ten- 
sions frequently existed between them and Rome's representatives, they 
were fundamentally allies of Rome and its representative, Pilate. As we 
saw in Chapter Three, this alliance is profoundly committed to maintaining 
the hierarchical social structure and their own positions of power, status, 
and wealth based on upholding Temple practices and religious traditions. 
Religion, politics, economic well-being, and social status are intricately 
connected. When they hand Jesus over to Pilate they do so as Pilate’s allies, 
committed to maintaining this structure by removing a disruptive opponent. 
In this first verse these Jerusalem leaders do all the action. They are the 
subjects of the verbs. They act as if they are in control. Jesus is the object, 
passive, acted upon, initiating nothing, subject to their power. Or so it seems! 

2. The second reality concerns the longstanding conflict between 
Jesus and this elite alliance. Throughout the gospel Jesus has challenged 
their legitimacy to rule and the social vision they enact. His challenge to 
their socio-political structure was not with violence, but with words and 
practices that point to a different social structure. Jesus offered a third way 
between violent opposition and passive compliance. 

From the beginning of the gospel members of this alliance are angered 
by Jesus’ claim to be God’s special representative or agent in pronounce- 
ments of forgiveness (2:1-12), by his association with lowlife friends 
(2:13-17), and by his very different way of honoring the Sabbath and total 
disregard for their control of it (2:23-28; 3:1-6). These actions challenge 
their claim to exercise power as God's representatives and their right to 
determine societal practices. By the beginning of ch. 3 they are planning 
his death (3:2-6). 

The cycle of animosity increases. Jesus condemns their ally, Rome, 
when he uses the name “Legion” to identify destructive demons (5:1-20). 
“Legion” designates the basic unit in Rome’s military and so allies the 
devil with Rome’s military muscle. He suggests that this central means of 
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enforcing Rome’s will belongs to the devil. Jesus also denounces the Jeru- 
salem elite tor holding onto traditions that reinforce an unjust social order. 
For instance, they approve the removal of support for elderly people by 
encouraging gifts to the Temple, and justify this callous action (from which 
they benefit!) as God’s will (7:9-13). In turn, they demand proot of his 
legitimacy (8:11-13). Three times he predicts that they will kill him but 
God will raise him (8:31; 9:31; 10:33-34), an announcement that clearly 
declares God is not on their side! 

Worse, Jesus attacks their support of the hierarchical social structure 
and abuse of power (10:42-45). Instead of domination, his followers are to 
live lives of service that seek the good of others, not themselves. He con- 
demns the Temple, the center of their power. Quoting the words of the 
prophet Jeremiah against the Temple’s injustices (Jeremiah 7), Jesus de- 
clares that they have turned what should be a place of encountering God 
into a money-making “den of robbers” (11:15-17). It is a scathing condem- 
nation of their Temple-based economy that robs the poor (most of the 
people) through taxes and tithes and unjustly maintains the social hierarchy. 

At the heart of the conflict between Jesus and the Jerusalem elite, then, 
is a vision of how society should be organized. Central to their struggle— 
and to Jesus’ death—are claims about what a just society that manifests 
God’s will looks like. Jesus declares that their maintenance of a hierarchi- 
cal society that benefits only the elite (themselves and their Roman allies) 
is unjust and contrary to God’s merciful and life-giving purposes. Not sur- 
prisingly, the Jerusalem elite fears that Jesus’ ideas might become popular! 
So to control the message and to maintain their status, power, and wealth, 
they attack the messenger by renewing their efforts to kill him (11:18). 

Again they question his legitimacy as God’s representative, but Jesus 
turns the question back on them (1 1:27-33). Jesus announces judgment on 
them (12:1-11, 38-40), and they on him (12:12). After more verbal sparring 
Jesus predicts the Temple’s downfall (13:2). Their renewed determination 
to kill him (14:1-2) is aided by Judas’ willingness to betray him (14:10-11). 
They arrest him and conduct a trial in which his opposition to the Temple, and 
its role in maintaining an unjust society, plays a prominent role (14:57-58). 

So too does Jesus’ identity. They ask him if he is “the Christ” or Mes- 
siah (the Hebrew term), God’s anointed representative (14:61). There were 
in the first century diverse expectations of what a Messiah or Christ might 
be and do.* Jesus answers positively (14:62a), but goes on immediately to 
define his future role and to convict himself (14:63). Quoting the book of 


4Marinus de Jonge, “Messiah,” Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York: Doubleday, 1992) 
4:777-88. 
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Daniel (7:13) and the royal Psalm 110:1, and addressing the assembled 
leaders directly (“you”), he says: 


“T am; and ‘you will see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of the 
power,’ and ‘coming with the clouds of heaven.” 


This is a staggering and very subversive claim that ensures Jesus’ exe- 
cution. His references to Daniel and Psalms evoke scenes of God's power and 
rule in judgment. Jesus points to a future time and claims that he will share 
God’s power and rule. That future time is “the last day” when he will enact 
God’s judgment. His words declare the end of the whole hierarchical and 
imperial system over which they preside and from which they benefit! God 
will destroy it. That is, in his trial he dares to judge the Jerusalem elite who 
now sit in judgment on him. He pronounces God’s judgment on the elite. 
its system, and its ally, Rome. In this high-stakes, life-and-death struggle 
the prisoner claims that he will wield vast power over his judges! Jesus de- 
clares that the judgment they pronounce on him is not final but is subject to 
God’s more powerful purposes. God will vindicate him and condemn them. 

His declaration, predictably, meets with howls of outrage. Such a 
claim by a human to share in the very power, reign, and judgment of God 
is, in their view, outright blasphemy. a mocking of God's exalted position. 
He deserves death (14:64). 

But in a world in which political and religious power are intertwined 
this blasphemy is not only a religious matter. It is also political. Jesus’ 
claim about his future role and about God’s future purposes leaves no place 
for the Jerusalem elite and its allies! Jesus and God’s kingdom bypass the 
chief priests appointed by Rome to maintain their own and Rome's inter- 
ests! God’s future kingdom means the end of their system and its benefits! 
His blasphemy is religious ad political. In political language. announcing 
in God’s name one’s own role (blasphemy) in bringing about the end of the 
empire is treasonous. Blasphemy is treason! 

Naturally it is the patriotic duty of the Jerusalem elite to “hand over” 
Jesus to its ally Pilate for execution as a blasphemous “treasoner” and a 
treasonous blasphemer. Such threats to the status quo cannot go un- 
punished. Jesus is bound because he is now a condemned prisoner. As we 
saw in Chapter Three, Pilate is the only one in Judea with the power to exe- 
cute this sentence. He uses it to protect the elite’s privileged way of life. 

3. A third perspective emerges in 15:1 with the very important verb 
“handing over.” This verb has at least four levels of meaning. Its use is 
especially significant in putting a spin on the scene with Pilate that rela- 
tivizes his claims to power. 
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(1) Jesus has used this verb three times previously to predict this very 
act of having him put to death (9:31, translated as “betrayed”; 
10:33 [2x]). Even though the Jerusalem leaders and Pilate seem to 
have all the power and are acting to control Jesus, Jesus’ use of 
this verb to predict their actions suggests that he knows much 
more about what is happening and is in control. 


(2) The verb has also been used as early as 3:19 to identify Judas 
Iscariot as the disciple who “betrays” Jesus, the one who hands 
Jesus over (14:10, 11, 44). Judas’ action makes it possible for the 
Jerusalem elite to kill him (14:10-11, 43-50). Jesus predicts 
Judas’ act, reintorcing the sense that Jesus is in control (14:18, 21, 
4|-42). The translation of this verb as “betray” conveys a negative 
verdict on Judas’ action. 


(3) Jesus uses the same verb to describe the arrest or “handing over” 
of his followers to councils, synagogues, and governors (13:9, 
11), including by members of the same household (13:12). What 
happens to Jesus in this scene concerns his followers also. 


(4) Biblical traditions use this verb to describe God’s actions and 
control of human circumstances. In Num 21:34 and Deut 2:24, 
for example, it expresses God’s control of international affairs 
and military actions as God establishes the people in the promised 
land. The verb denotes the accomplishment of God’s purposes. 
That is, Pilate and his allies think they are in control as they act to 
preserve a world ordered according to their purposes. But the 
verb discloses, to those who know, that God’s just purposes, de- 
spite all appearances to the contrary, are being worked out in the 
condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection of Jesus. 


~~ 


4. Fourth, while Pilate is named in 15:1, no information is given about 
him. There is no sidebar explaining that he is the Roman governor and out- 
lining his power. The author assumes we know this identity and his role. 
We are expected to know the sort of information I outlined in Chapter Three, 
and to be able to pick up any further information from the scene itself. 


Pilate Questions Jesus: 15:2-5 


Pilate asks Jesus two questions. Presumably the “handing over” in- 
cluded some form of briefing for Pilate. Jesus’ statements to the council 
that they would soon see him execute the very power, rule, and judgment 
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of God on their world (14:62) have been very appropriately translated into 
kingship language for Pilate. Pilate understands Jesus’ identity and threat. 
Blasphemy is treason. Jesus claims to exercise a sovereignty independent 
of Rome. So Pilate, the “rightful” ruler, takes the initiative, asserts control, 
and asks Jesus, “Are you the king of the Jews?” 

The question is a dangerous one for both Pilate and Jesus. As far as 
Pilate is concerned, there is of course only one king or ruler. The same 
noun is used for the Roman emperor (Josephus, Jewish War 3.351: 4.596; 
5.58 [Titus]; 5.563; 1 Pet 2:13, 17). Rome could legitimize puppet kings 
that were loyal and subservient to Rome such as King Herod (“King of the 
Jews,” Jewish Antiquities 16.311) who ruled Judea-Galilee until 4 B.C.E. 
But to claim the title without sanction was rebellion. Pilate’s task as gover- 
nor was to maintain Roman control and rule against any possible threat. 

The title is a dangerous one for Jesus. Other figures in Judea and 
Galilee claimed to be kings in the first century as they seek sovereignty in- 
dependent of Rome. Josephus names several (Judas son of Ezekias, Simon, 
Athronges: Jewish Antiquities 17.271-85; Jewish War 2.57-65), and gener- 
alizes about the rest, “anyone might make himself a king. . .” (Jewish 
Antiquities 17.285). About the time Mark’s gospel was written, Menachem 
(Jewish War 2.433-48) and Simon bar Giora continued the tradition in re- 
belling against Rome (Jewish War 4.503-44, 556-84). These kings met a 
common fate; Rome executed them (Jewish War 7.153-55 for Simon’s exe- 
cution). Certainly Jesus did not employ the same means of opposition with 
violent attacks on the elite and their property. But like them, Jesus had fol- 
lowers. And like them, Jesus claimed to exercise sovereignty that was not 
permitted by Rome nor exercised on Rome’s behalf or for Rome’s benefit. 

Throughout the gospel Jesus proclaims God's reign or empire, “the 
kingdom of God” (1:15: 4:11, 26, 30). It is present in his ministry as well 
as in his future return (9:1; 14:25, 62). God’s reign or empire does not 
favor the rich and powerful or their social hierarchy and domination 
(10:42-45), but embraces marginal nobodies (10:14-16. 23-25). Jesus con- 
demns Judea’s rulers for not exhibiting God’s just rule in their actions 
(12:1-11). He views Rome’s empire as Satan’s agent (5:1-20) that resists 
God’s kingdom. And God's kingdom, active through Jesus, provides things 
that Rome’s empire cannot, such as healing, food, and an alternative com- 
munity marked by service rather than domination (10:42-45). Jesus’ claim 
that he would return manitesting God’s reign means certain judgment on 
Rome's empire and its way of life (14:62). Jesus also accepted the title Son 
of David (10:47-48: 11:10). This title places him in the line of kings to 
whom God had promised an eternal reign that embodies God's just will 
(2 Samuel 7). While Jesus did not employ violent opposition, his words 
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and practices were very political in opposing Rome’s order and offering 
God’s alternative kingdom. 

Jesus’ strange answer to Pilate’s question, “You say so” (15:2), per- 
haps echoes these ambiguities. He is king in that he represents God’s reign 
present in part now but not yet in full until he will judge all things and 
establish God's empire. That future judgment is bad news for Rome. For 
those with ears to hear, he is a definite threat to Rome. 

But he is not a king in the sense of these other figures noted above. His 
resistance to Rome’s order is not violent, at Jeast not in the present. He does 
not use force to attack the powerful and their property. But attack he does 
as he verbally condemns Rome and the Jerusalem leaders for their unjust 
society, and as he advocates and forms an alternative way of life marked by 
mercy and service that represents God’s kingdom. Jesus ts guilty as charged. 


Accusation and Silence: 15:3-5 


The Jerusalem elite accuses Jesus of many things (15:3). Their accu- 
sations are not specified, thereby keeping the focus on Jesus’ identity as 
king. Jesus does not respond to the accusations, prompting Pilate’s second 
question. Pilate, amazed that Jesus is not fighting back or defending him- 
self, asks Jesus why he is silent. But still Jesus does not answer (15:4-5). 
Why not? What does his silence represent? This is a little detail with great 
significance for the scene! 

In part Jesus has nothing further to say to those who have refused to 
listen to him previously and who now wish to silence him permanently. 
Jesus’ words have been subversive precisely because he has exposed the 
injustices of the present social order and dared to imagine a different sort 
of world. His silence evidences his disdain for this corrupt system as it pro- 
tects its own interests. The empire always strikes back. 

Further, the biblical writings, shaped by centuries of living under the 
control of numerous imperial powers, attest the same dynamic. To confront 
the power group, even nonviolently, brings inevitable retaliation. Moses 
challenged Pharaoh to “let my people go” from Egyptian slavery and had 
to flee for his life (Exodus 14). The prophet Elijah challenged King Ahaz 
and Queen Jezebel and they tried to kill him (1 Kings 19:1-3). Previously, 
Mark’s gospel narrated the grisly conflict between King Herod Antipas and 
John the Baptist in which John challenges Herod’s lifestyle and Herod has 
John beheaded (Mark 6:14-29). This is the way of the imperial world. The 
deck is stacked against Jesus. 

His silence evokes another biblical image, the silent, suffering “servant 
of the Lord.” This image comes from the book of Isaiah. Babylon defeated 
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Israel, destroyed the Jerusalem Temple, and exiled its leading citizens to 
Babylon in 587 B.c.£. In the midst of this terrible tragedy Isaiah 40-55 pre- 
dicts that God will save the people from exile and return them home. 

Isaiah images the people as the “servant of the Lord.” Though the lan- 
guage is singular (“the servant,” “he”), this figure probably represents at 
least in part the people, Israel (Isa 49:3), defeated by the imperial power 
Babylon in 587 B.c.£. and taken away into exile in Babylon “by a perver- 
sion of justice” (Isa 53:8). But the servant also has a mission to Israel and 
the nations (Isa 49:5-6), suggesting that it also represents a particular 
group (or person). The servant, Israel or a group within the people, is com- 
missioned to manifest God’s justice (Isa 42:1) and salvation (Isa 49:6) in 
the midst of the injustice and captivity of exile in Babylon. 

They/the servant suffer(s) greatly in this situation: 


He was despised and rejected by others; 
A man of suffering and acquainted with infirmity. (Isa 53:3) 


But the servant, Israel or a group within it, does not strike back. The serv- 
ant remains faithful to God’s purposes and to its mission of God's salvation 
and justice. But tt does not carry out this mission with military violence 
and domination as nations like Babylon do. Instead the servant absorbs the 
imperial violence without retaliation: 


He was oppressed, and he was afflicted 

Yet he did not open his mouth; 

Like a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 

And like a sheep that before its shearers is silent, 
So he did not open his mouth. (Isa 53:7) 


Surprisingly, through this suffering God's purposes are carried out. Israel 
is freed from exile in 539 when Persia defeats Babylon. The servant's suf- 
fering is on behalf of others and has benefits tor them because it breaks the 
cycle of imperial violence and points to a different way of being: 


But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
crushed for our iniquities; 

upon him was the punishment that made us whole, 
and by his bruises we are healed. (Isa 53:5) 


Isaiah's suttering servant, who heals others in carrying out God’s just 
purposes of salvation, depicts one of the ways that God works in the 
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world.” Members of the early Christian movement found in this image 
from Isaiah an important way of understanding Jesus’ death. They under- 
stood Jesus to suffer silently on behalf of and for the benefit of others. He 
remains faithful to his mission from God and does not resort to violence 
and domination. Through his suffering (and subsequent resurrection), 
Jesus shows that imperial violence does not have the final word even 
though it so often seems to control the world. In Jesus’ resurrection God 
will reveal that the worst that Pilate and empires like his can do—put op- 
ponents to death—does not thwart God’s purposes for a just world.° 

Jesus’ silence evokes this important tradition from Isaiah. It links two 
situations of imperial rule in which the rulers (Babylon, Rome) seem to 
have all the power over their suffering subjects. But Isaiah’s suffering 
servant participates in Babylon’s downfall. In evoking Isaiah’s vision of 
triumph through suffering, along with the historical circumstances of 
Babylon’s downfall and the exiles’ return, Jesus’ silence anticipates Rome’s 
downfall! 

Any such significance for Jesus’ silence is of course completely lost 
on Pilate. He is amazed at Jesus’ silence, lack of defense, and lack of fight 
(15:5). But that is the point. He thinks he has all the power. He thinks that 
by executing this king of the Jews he removes this threat. But this little 
detail of Jesus’ silence that evokes Isaiah’s suffering servant frames Pilate 
in the perspective of God’s purposes for a just world. In God's kingdom 
Pilate has no place and power at all! At the very moment Pilate’s power is 
on display in condemning Jesus, the narrative is revealing, for those with 
eyes to see, Pilate’s vulnerability. It is also anticipating his demise along 
with the imperial system he represents. 


Passover and Barabbas: 15:6-7 


Pilate’s very brief exchange with Jesus is finished. The narrator inter- 
rupts the story to tell the audience two pieces of information crucial for 
understanding what subsequently will happen between Pilate and the 
crowd in vv. 8-15. 


‘Two further links between Mark’s narrative about Pilate and Isaiah’s suffering servant 
should be noted. The verb “handing over” in 15:1 appears in Isa 53:12, and the verb 
‘“‘wonder/amaze” appears in Isa 52:15. 

° Jewish expectations of resurrection first emerged in contexts of imperial struggles, 
especially with the Seleucid ruler Antiochus IV Epiphanes in the 160s 8.c.£. See Dan 12:1-3: 
2 Maccabees 7. 
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The first piece of information concerns one of Pilate’s practices, that 
of releasing a prisoner at the festival of Passover (15:6). There is no other 
evidence for this practice, but since governors controlled the administra- 
tion of “justice” they could release prisoners if it suited them.’ Such a re- 
lease would show Pilate to be a benign and generous ruler! It also befits 
Passover since this festival celebrated God’s freeing of Israelites from 
slavery in Egypt (Exodus 12-15). This central festival set forth Israel's 
identity as God’s chosen people redeemed or freed by God from slavery. It 
depicted God’s powerful covenantal loyalty to save the people from what- 
ever opposed God’s purposes, including tyrant rulers. And it called the 
people to trust God and live faithfully. 

But there is the irony. It was impossible to celebrate Passover without 
being very aware that Israel was in another slavery, now to Rome. The 
Passover story stirred hopes that God would be faithful in delivering the 
people again. Pilate is sitting on a powder keg! The practice of releasing a 
prisoner was a typical imperial gesture aimed to defuse a dangerous situ- 
ation. It was sufficiently generous to encourage the subject people to be 
appreciative, to make them more indebted to Roman power, and to mask 
that brutal power as benign and generous. The governor hoped to appease 
resentment and defuse expectations. But it was also carefully controlled— 
one prisoner, not two!, for which the crowd subserviently had to ask/beg— 
to uphold Roman power. 

By linking Jesus’ death to Passover (emphasized in 14:1. 12. 14, 16) 
the narrative again suggests Rome’s demise. Just as Egypt was defeated by 
God’s purposes, so will Rome be. God will raise Jesus trom death, and he 
will return in power to judge Rome’s world represented by Pilate and the 
Jerusalem elite (14:62). 

The second piece of information concerns a prisoner, Barabbas. He is 
introduced “with the rebels who had committed murder during the insur- 
rection” (15:7). It is not clear which insurrection is in mind. Nor is it clear 
precisely what Barabbas’ crime is (Mark’s Greek is a little loose in v. 7!). 
But there is no doubt that Barabbas is associated with a group that poses 
a violent threat to Pilate’s rule. Josephus uses the same word “rebel” to 
describe those who attack Roman troops in the 66—70 war (Jewish War 
6.157). The narrative does not say whether Barabbas has been convicted 
and sentenced yet, but his association with rebellion and murder suggests 
the death penalty is inevitable. 


‘For example, the governor Albinus releases prisoners (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
BIS), 
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The Crowds, Pilate, and Jesus: 15:8-15 


With these two pieces of information in place, the story continues in 
v. 8. A new group enters the scene, the crowd (15:8). Crowds in Galilee 
have been ready recipients of Jesus’ healing (3:9-10) and teaching (4:1), 
and have often been amazed or astounded at him (5:20; 7:37). In Jerusalem 
they hear his teaching (11:18; 12:37). But Mark shows them also to sup- 
port the Temple economically and maintain the elite’s power and wealth 
(12:41). In 14:43 a crowd “with swords and clubs” join in Jesus’ arrest. 

How this crowd in 15:8 will relate to Jesus is not clear. They take the 
initiative in asking for a prisoner’s release.* Pilate does not offer to con- 
tinue this custom. But his responsiveness to their asking’ masks the tight 
control he maintains. The crowd, though, does not immediately ask for 
Jesus or intercede specifically on his behalf. 


First Question (15:9) 


In v. 9 Pilate retakes the initiative by asking the crowd about Jesus. 
More accurately, he asks them, “Do you wish/want me to release for you 
the King of the Jews?” The question is very shrewd. He gives them, mo- 
mentarily, the role of judge. Second, he uses the question to gauge levels of 
support for Jesus. He does not ask for their advice (“what should I do”), 
but for their explicit wishes. And he frames the question in a very personal 
way—do vou want” and “for you.” But he maintains control. They can 
express their wishes, but it 1s very clear that he, Pilate, will do the releasing. 
His question puts them in a subservient role in that they have to ask him for 
something that only he has the power to do. And he makes it sound as though 
they will benefit from his action, “for you.” His power over them is disguised 
as benign and beneficial but is exposed by the narrative for what it 1s. 

Most importantly, Pilate’s choice of title for Jesus, “King of the Jews,” 
astutely guides the subsequent exchange and determines its outcome. By 
using this title Pilate shrewdly presents the question as a test of loyalty to 
Rome and the emperor. The title reminds the crowd of Pilate’s power as 


*The Greek text says they “come up” to Pilate, a reference either to the ratsed platform 
in front of the praetorium where he dispenses decisions or to the pruetoriunt’s possible loca- 
tion in a fortress on Jerusalem's western hill. Raymond E. Brown, The Death of the Messiah 
(New York: Doubleday, 1994) 706-10. Some have suggested unconvincingly that the crowd 
has some sort of formal role in the proceedings. Brown, Death 720-22. 

° The verb “‘ask” is used nine times in Mark. Four of those uses are in 6:22-25 in which 
Herodias asks King Herod Agrippa for the head of John the Baptist. The verb subtly recalls 
another scene in which an opponent of corrupt rule loses his life. 
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Rome’s representative and their status as a subjugated people. The crowd 
of course knows, and is reminded by the governor’s presence and question, 
that there is only one “King of the Jews,” the emperor in Rome. It knows 
that the death penalty follows for those who claim the title illegitimately. 
And it knows what happens to those who follow, support, and associate 
with such rebels! Given this context, no one in the crowd is likely to shout 
for Jesus’ release, in the very presence of the governor! To do so would be 
to sign one’s own death warrant! Pilate has astutely reminded them of his 
control, challenged them to express loyalty to Rome, and stacked the deck 
to make sure it happens! 

In asking the carefully-phrased question Pilate is shrewdly assessing 
the situation. He knows Jesus claims to be “King of the Jews.” That is a 
capital offense. But Pilate does not know how much support Jesus has. Nor 
did the Jerusalem leaders bring any of Jesus’ followers for trial. So Pilate 
has to do some polling to find out what level of support Jesus has. In ask- 
ing “do you wish me to release for you the King of the Jews?” he is not 
being indecisive or weak. He is not reluctant to condemn an innocent man. 
Jesus is guilty. He will die. But to execute someone’s king—even a pre- 
tender—may well have socially disruptive fallout! It could spark revolts 
that get out of hand. Pilate 1s doing damage control. To maintain his control 
he needs to find out how many others think Jesus is king. 


Explanation 


Verse [0 recalls that Pilate knows the perspective of his allies. Jeru- 
salem’s elite. They see Jesus as a threat, as does Pilate. The verse gives us 
a momentary glimpse inside Pilate’s head. Gospels usually present characters 
by external factors, their actions and words. Audiences construct the char- 
acter from these clues. Rarely do the gospels describe a character’s inner 
world, thoughts, and emotions. Pilate knows the Jerusalem elite’s motivation 
for handing Jesus over. It was “out of jealousy or envy.” This is not surpris- 
ing. Jesus has been popular with the crowds and has attacked the leaders and 
their societal vision and leadership (Mark 1:22: 11:18: 12:12). The leaders 
recognize the threat! They fear Jesus and want him removed (14:1-2). 

What is the significance of Pilate’s statement about their motivation? 
Is it a good, neutral, or bad thing that they have handed Jesus over for this 
reason? Is Pilate discrediting or dismissing them for acting out of jealousy 
and envy? Or is he observing that they acted in this way because Jesus 
threatens their (and his) interests and taking it very seriously? 

The latter option seems more likely. It is unlikely, given imperial real- 
ities, that Pilate is discrediting or dismissing them for this motivation. They 
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are, aS we saw above and in Chapter Three, his allies. He needs them to 
secure his own rule, just as they need him to maintain their power. Jesus 
has not denied being “King of the Jews,” a claim that clearly threatens their 
interests and Pilate’s. He deserves the death penalty. His allies have dis- 
covered this threat, so Pilate must take it very seriously. There is some 
basis, a reason, for their jealousy. They have handed Jesus over, as Pilate 
recognizes, because he poses a real threat to their society. Pilate has to dis- 
cern how extensive is this threat in handling Jesus’ execution. How much 
support from the crowds does Jesus have? 


The Answer (15:11) 


Like most questions in a poll, Herod’s question to the crowd in v. 9 is 
weighted, as we have seen, to produce the answer he wants. By making it a 
test of loyalty to Rome’s rule Pilate ensures that no one will support Jesus. 
Pilate can execute this royal pretender after engineering a display of no 
support. He can execute Jesus without social unrest. As Pilate’s ally, the 
Jerusalem elite shares exactly the same goals. It manipulates the crowd 
(whom Jesus earlier in 6:34 viewed as “sheep without a shepherd”’)'” to ac- 
complish its will by calling for Barabbas rather than Jesus. This release, 
described as being “for them,” maintains the delusion that Pilate exercises 
benign rule for their benefit. 

It is not clear why the elite chooses Barabbas from among the rebels. 
He 1s not identified as a leader or crowd favorite. But conveniently, he 
offers an alternative to Jesus. The option is not, though, between a rebel 
(Barabbas) and an innocent man (Jesus). Both men are guilty of different 
sorts of opposition. The absence of violence does not make Jesus non- 
political, innocent, or harmless! The choice is between one who used vio- 
lence and murder (Barabbas), and one who ts a nonviolent agent of God’s 
kingdom with a different social vision, an alternative way of living, and the 
anticipation of his future participation in God’s judgment that will estab- 
lish God’s just kingdom in full (14:62). 

The demand for Barabbas is good for Pilate. He can appear benign in 
releasing one rebel (but not the rest). To release any rebel is a risk for Pilate, 
but he calculates that the benefits outweigh the risk. He backs himself to 
control the threat of violence. His question about the “King of the Jews” 
has effectively stifled any cries for Jesus. 


'0The image of shepherd was common for rulers. Jesus again denies that the Jerusalem 
elite is legitimate! For further material on shepherds see Chapter Five, “Matthew's Pilate.” 
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A Second Question (15:12-13) 


Pilate checks out the situation with a further round of polling. His 
question in v. 12, “Then what do you want me to do with the man you call 
the King of the Jews?” develops his first question in v. 9 in two ways. First, 
he removes the option of release. It was never a real option anyway, since 
he names Jesus “King of the Jews” and manipulates their response. But 
Pilate learned from it that there will not be public unrest when he executes 
the “King of the Jews.” Again the use of the title displays his power over a 
subjugated people. 

This second question is a follow-up to increase their support for his 
action. Like his first question, it sets up a very clear response. The crowd 
knows that only one thing happens to a royal pretender. With the question, 
Pilate ensures that the crowd calls for Jesus’ execution. Skillfully, with the 
leaders’ support, he manipulates them to demand what he was going to do 
anyway. His question secures their compliance. 

To secure this outcome he modifies his question in a second way by 
adding the words “the man you call” before “King of the Jews.” 


Verse 9: “Do you wish/want me to release for you the King of the 
Jews?” 


Verse 12: “Then what do you want me to do with the man you call the 
King of the Jews?” 


This addition of “you call” sharpens the issues of loyalty and ownership. 
On the surface it seems that he will execute their supposed king because 
they demand it. Pilate appears responsive, benevolent, and benign, acting 
“for them.” But the narrative has exposed what is really happening. He will 
execute Jesus as a threat to the privileged status and interests of the elite, 
both the Jerusalem leaders and Pilate himself. He will act for himself and 
his allies. But with his questions he has managed to secure the crowd’s loy- 
alty, assent, and support while disguising his own interests! 

Set up skillfully by Pilate, the crowd predictably calls for Jesus’ cru- 
cifixion (15:13). That they would call for the execution of one of their own 
by the occupying force witnesses both to the skill with which Pilate has 
engineered the scene and to the fear that Rome instilled in its subjects. 
Rome employed crucifixion as a means of execution to remove those who 
threatened its rule and the social order that benefited the elite at the ex- 
pense of the rest. It was used for Roman citizens only if they were guilty of 
treason. Otherwise it was reserved tor “less worthy.” lower-status people 
ltke provincials, violent criminals, rebels. slaves. Symbolizing social rejec- 
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tion, it was a cruel and painful way to die, marked by shame and humilia- 
tion. Carried out in public, it was intended to deter behavior that chal- 
lenged and contested Rome’s order. 


A Third Question 


Pilate responds with a third question, “What evil has he done?” 
(15:14). Often this question is interpreted as indicating that Pilate knows 
Jesus is innocent and not deserving of the death penalty, so he tries a last- 
ditch effort to get Jesus off! Often it is seen as showing Pilate’s weakness 
in not remaining firm to his (noble) conviction that Jesus is innocent 
(Verdict 2 in Chapter One). 

But such views make no sense of the imperial dynamics of the scene. 
Jesus is guilty as a treasonous/blasphemous rebel. He is as good as dead 
when the Jerusalem elite hand him over to their ally Pilate the governor 
(15:1). He is dead when he does not contest Pilate’s question about being 
“King of the Jews” (15:2). 

Rather, Pilate’s question should be read in the context of his two pre- 
vious ones. He continues to solicit statements of loyalty to Rome. He con- 
tinues to secure support for his execution of Jesus. His question about 
Jesus’ evil offers the crowd an opportunity to name rebellion against Rome 
as Jesus’ evil. Jesus was an illegitimate king. To have them name this real- 
ity would further secure their loyalty and compliance. The answer would 
function as a reminder to the crowd and a warning about such actions at the 
very moment when Pilate was taking the risk of releasing the rebel Barab- 
bas. Pilate’s message is clear: | am releasing a rebel, but don’t dare join 
him! Pilate gives with one hand and takes away with the other. 

The sequence of questions and answers goes like this: 


Pilate’s Question: Do you want me to release Jesus? (15:9) 
Crowd’s Answer: No. Release Barabbas (15:10-11) 
Pilate’s Question: What shall I do with Jesus? (15:12) 
Crowd’s Answer: Crucify him! (15:13) 

Pilate’s Question: What evil has he done? (15:14a) 


Desired Answer: He said he was King of the Jews. He 1s a rebel 
against Rome’s rule. 


Of course, the third question does not elicit this exact response. But the 
crowd’s response is comparable as it shouts again for Jesus’ crucifixion 


Nebraska Christian Calluur 
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(15:14b). So Pilate releases Barabbas to a crowd that has just recognized 
what happens to rebels and their followers! That is reassuring news for 
Pilate the governor. The use of the same verb “release” as in Pilate’s first 
question about Jesus (15:9) underlines that Pilate’s release of Barabbas 
means his rejection and condemnation of Jesus. Pilate flogs Jesus and 
“hands him over” for crucifixion (15:15). 

Again, at the very moment when Pilate seems to exhibit great power 
in protecting the elite’s and Rome’s interests in condemning Jesus, the nar- 
rative undercuts or qualities the image. As we noted in looking at v. |, the 
verb “handing over” has multiple dimensions, including Jesus’ prediction 
that this would happen (9:31; 10:33), as well as the sense that God's pur- 
poses are being accomplished. Likewise Jesus had predicted in 10:34 that 
he would be flogged (though a different verb 1s used) and this has now hap- 
pened. Pilate thinks he is in control, but the narrative points beyond Pilate’s 
efforts to maintain his system to God’s purposes represented by Jesus. 
Jesus has previously announced that God's purposes tor a just world will 
mean the future establishment of God’s empire or kingdom when he re- 
turns in power to judge Rome’s world (14:62). That return will mean 
Rome’s demise. His “handing over,” then, involves God’s much greater 
purposes, about which Pilate has no clue at all. 


Conclusion 


Mark presents a Pilate who has both power and skill. He is not weak 
or reluctant to use either in maintaining Roman interests against a threat 
like Jesus. He does not think Jesus is innocent. Working with his allies, the 
Jerusalem elite, he skillfully and astutely manipulates the crowd to express 
their loyalty to the emperor as well as their compliance with his plan to 
execute Jesus the king. Jesus is just another case needing a decision. Pilate. 
the skillful governor, dispatches this royal pretender efficiently and without 
social unrest. 

But throughout the scene, as I have noted, the narrative subtly points 
io God’s larger purposes that frame and interpret Pilate’s actions. Pilate 
imagines that as Rome’s representative he is in control. But he has no idea 
of God's larger purposes that will mean the downfall of the very empire 
and way of life he represents and defends. 

The scene makes clear to Mark’s Christian audience in Rome that 
Roman power is not benign or beneficial, but dangerous and contrary to 
God's purposes. Conflict is inevitable, though not constant or predictable. 
They are urged to be faithful to Jesus even if it means death, knowing that 
God’s kingdom will eventually be victorious. 


CiLAgeae har 1 Yar 


Matthew’ s Pilate 


The gospel of Matthew probably uses Mark's gospel as one of its 
sources.' All but 55 verses of Mark’s gospel appear in Matthew, and there 
are significant similarities in the order and wording of the scenes common 
to both. But Matthew's gospel. with 28 chapters, is nearly twice as long as 
Mark (16 chapters). The gospel’s author recycles and reshapes Mark’s 
story by adding new material and editing or redacting material from Mark.’ 
We might expect, then, both some significant similarities as well as some 
important differences in Matthew’s presentation of Pilate. 


Matthew 27:1 When morning came, all the chief priests and the 
elders of the people conferred together against Jesus in order to bring 
about his death. 2 They bound him, led him away, and handed him 
over to Pilate the governor. 


3 When Judas, his betrayer, saw that Jesus was condemned. . . 


11 Now Jesus stood before the governor; and the governor asked him, 
“Are you the King of the Jews?” Jesus said, “You say so.” 12 But 
when he was accused by the chief priests and elders he did not answer. 
13 Then Pilate said to him, “Do you not hear how many accusations 
they make against you?” 14 But he gave him no answer, not even to a 
single charge, so that the governor was greatly amazed. 15 Now at the 
festival the governor was accustomed to release a prisoner for the 
crowd, anyone whom they wanted. 16 At that time they had a notori- 
ous prisoner, called Jesus Barabbas. 17 So after they had gathered, 


' As with Mark’s gospel, we do not know who the gospel’s author, commonly called 


Matthew, is. 
2See Warren Carter, Matthew: Storyteller, Interpreter, Evangelist (Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 1996) 1-115. 
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Pilate said to them, “Whom do you want me to release for you, Jesus 
Barabbas or Jesus who is called the Messiah?” 18 For he realized that 
it was out of jealousy that they had handed him over. 19 While he was 
sitting on the judgment seat, his wife sent word to him, “Have nothing 
to do with that innocent man, for today I have suffered a great deal be- 
cause of a dream about him.’ 20 Now the chief priests and the elders 
persuaded the crowds to ask for Barabbas and to have Jesus killed. 21 
The governor again said to them, “Which of the two do you want me 
to release for you?” And they said, “Barabbas.” 22 Pilate said to them, 
“Then what should I do with Jesus who is called the Messiah?” All of 
them said, “Let him be crucified!” 23 Then he asked, “Why, what evil 
has he done?” But they shouted all the more, “Let him be crucified!” 
24 So when Pilate saw that he could do nothing, but rather that a riot 
was beginning, he took some water and washed his hands before the 
crowd, saying, “I am innocent of this man’s blood.” 25 Then the 
people as a whole answered, “His blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren!” 26 So he released Barabbas for them; and after flogging Jesus, 
he handed him over to be crucified. 


Many have seen Matthew’s Pilate as weak and indecisive. He is unable. 
so the usual reading goes, to act on his conviction that Jesus is innocent, 
and he is unable to withstand the manipulative pressures of the Jewish 
leaders and crowds. He is forced into a religious, non-political Jewish 
dispute and, politically neutral, he condemns Jesus to die so as to avoid 
trouble. Matthew attributes the responsibility for Jesus’ death to the Jews. 
The scene culminates, so it is argued, with the self-cursing of the Jewish 
people (27:25) as they reject God’s Messiah and are rejected by God.’ This 
view has fed a very longstanding anti-Jewish stance among Christian readers. 

J do not find this reading of Matthew's scene convincing. As with 
Mark’s presentation, I will argue that this reading overlooks important and 
pervasive imperial realities that the scene assumes but does not spell out. 
Pilate participates in the scene as Rome’s governor. Far from being neutral 
or weak, he is skillful and astute in applying the death penalty to protect 
Rome's interests. As far as the Roman and Jerusalem elite is concerned, 
Jesus is guilty of treason. But as with Mark, Matthew's narrative exposes 
the self-interested nature of Pilate’s justice and shows it to be all washed 
Ope 


‘Helen Bond, Pontius Pilate in History and Interpretation. MSSNTS 100 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998) 120-37 argues this view. 

* Warren Carter, Matthew and Empire (Harrisburg, Pa.: Trinity Press International, 
2001) Chapter 9. 
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Matthew’s Audience 


Since Matthew’s gospel has used Mark, Matthew must have been 
written after 70 C.E. This conclusion is confirmed by a reference to Rome’s 
defeat of Jerusalem in 70 C.£. that is added to a parable. The parable is an 
allegory about the Jerusalem elite’s rejection of Jesus. In it a king (God) in- 
vites the elite (Jerusalem leaders) to a wedding feast for his son (Jesus), but 
they kill the messenger-slaves. 


The king was enraged. He sent his troops, destroyed those murderers, 
and burned their city. (Matt 22:7) 


This verse is not in Luke’s version of the parable (Luke 14:15-24; the parable 
is not in Mark). And the verse seems out of place in Matthew’s parable. It 
interrupts the sequence from v. 6 to v. 8. Burning the city is an extreme re- 
action to a rejected wedding invitation, and the smoking ruins of the city 
provide an unlikely context for a wedding feast. Moreover, burning cities 
was a common tactic of victorious armies. Josephus describes at length 
Rome’s burning of Jerusalem in 70 c.£. (Jewish War 6.249-408). 

Matthew’s gospel, then, was written after 70 c.E. It was also written 
before 100 C.E., since this gospel seems to be known by two writings from 
around that time (Ignatius’ letters and the Didache). Within the period 
70-100 c.E., several factors point to the decade of the 80s. One involves the 
necessary time for Mark’s gospel, one of Matthew’s sources, to circulate 
and become well known. A second factor involves time for a dispute to 
develop between Matthew’s audience (followers of Jesus) and a synagogue 
community of which they have been a part. There are increased hostile 
references to synagogues in Matthew (e. g., 6:1-6) and intensified negative 
references to Jewish leaders including Pharisees, priests, and scribes 
(ch. 23).° This conflict was present in Mark, but it 1s increased significantly 
in Matthew. What has happened to cause this increased animosity? 

Many scholars think that conflict within the synagogue community 
has developed in the post-70 period as Jewish people, faced with the de- 
struction of the Temple in Jerusalem, have to reconstruct their religious 
life, observance, and thinking. The gospel suggests that claims about Jesus’ 
identity and roles were central to this conflict. Jewish followers of Jesus 
claimed he was the agent of God’s salvation (1:21: 26:28), manifested 
God’s presence (1:23; 18:20; 28:20), and revealed God’s will (chs. 5-7; 


‘For details see Carter, Matthew [1996] 55-102. 
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10; 13; 18; 24-25). But other members of the synagogue rejected these 
claims. 

As a result Matthew’s audience, mostly Jews but also some Gentiles, 
seems to have departed from the synagogue. The gospel helps this audi- 
ence define its identity and way of life as a separate community. The con- 
flict seems to have been intense, costly, and bitter, with no winners. It left 
Matthew’s audience feeling rejected and displaced, with considerable 
animosity between the two groups. 

Where did this community live? We do not know for certain, but 
several factors point to the city of Antioch in Syria as a real possibility. The 
earliest citations of Matthew appear in documents probably written in 
Antioch. A strange reference to Syria that looks like a home-town touch is 
added at 4:24. Peter plays an especially prominent part in the gospel, and 
other material, especially Gal 2:11-14, recognizes his prominent role in 
Antioch. 

If Matthew's audience does live in Antioch, two further observations 
are important. Antioch was a big city, probably the third largest in the 
Roman empire after Rome and Alexandria. The city was crowded, with 
great extremes of wealth and poverty, numerous ethnic groups, and diverse 
religious observances. One of the challenges for Matthew's group was to 
work out how to live in this society now that it was no longer part of the 
synagogue.° 

Second, Antioch was the capital city of the province of Syria. It was 
the administrative center of Roman imperial rule. The governor of Syria 
resided there and was visible as he moved around the city with his en- 
tourage. Three to four legions, over twenty thousand troops, were stationed 
in this city of about 150,000 people. Buildings, temples. festivals, statues, 
coins, and taxes proclaimed Roman sovereignty. Roman troops assembled 
at Antioch to march south against Jerusalem in the 66—70 C.E. war. There 
were outbreaks of violence against Jews in Antioch in this time. Titus, the 
victorious commander and future emperor, visited Antioch in 71. To be a 
follower of Jesus, one whom Rome had crucified, one who proclaimed the 
kingdom or empire of God, was difficult in this context that paraded 
Roman control and power. To experience and look for the kingdom or 
empire of God meant vulnerability and challenge. The story of Jesus’ trial 
before Pilate warns this audience of likely collisions with the values and 
structures of the Roman-controlled world. It encourages them to be faithful 
and brave in similar circumstances. 


“For details see Warren Carter, Matthew and the Margins (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 
2000) 17-49, 
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Pilate and Jesus: The Introduction (27:1-2) 


Pilate first appears in 27:1-2.’ The alliance of Jerusalem leaders, the 
chief priests and elders, hands the condemned Jesus over to him (27:2). 
Pilate will complete the process of execution narrated in ch. 26: namely 
Jesus’ betrayal by Judas (26:14-16, 20-25), his arrest (26:47-56), and his 
interrogation by the Jerusalem leaders (26:57-68). 

Jesus has been in conflict with these leaders throughout Matthew. The 
Jerusalem leaders first appear as allies of the powerful King Herod at 
Jesus’ birth (ch. 2). Hearing reports that a “king of the Jews” has been 
born, King Herod is worried and takes steps to guard his threatened throne. 
He summons his allies, the chief priests and scribes, and demands infor- 
mation about where a Messiah might be born. They inform him that one 
Messiah tradition identifies Bethlehem, the city of David (2:3-6).* In pro- 
viding this information they assist Herod’s terror, endangering Jesus’ life 
and abetting the death of all males under two years old in that area (2:16- 
18). Clearly they are supporters of current practices and social structures. 

Once Jesus’ public ministry begins in 4:17 with his declaration that 
God’s kingdom or empire is at hand, the conflict increases. Jesus criticizes 
the leaders’ practices and denies their place in God’s purposes (5:20; 6:1- 
18). He pronounces God’s forgiveness (which they regard as blasphemy or 
dishonoring God, 9:3-8), offensively associates with low-status people 
(9:9-13), heals the sick and exorcizes demons (9:32-33), declares the 
people to be without legitimate leaders (9:36), and honors the Sabbath 
differently (12:1-8, 9-14). The leaders decide he is an agent of the devil, 
not of God (9:34; 12:24), and decide to kill him (12:14). 

Subsequently Jesus accuses them of disregarding God’s will. He 
threatens them with God’s judgment because they falsely claim to repre- 
sent God (15:3-7, 12-14). They demand evidence to support Jesus’ claims, 
but he refuses (16:1-4) and warns his disciples against their teaching (16:5- 
Pde ees Pay 

In ch. 21 the conflict intensifies as Jesus goes to Jerusalem, their base. 
Citing the words of Jeremiah 7, Jesus attacks and condemns the center of 
their power, the Temple. They have made a place of encounter with God 
into a business that sustains their elite hierarchical way of life at the ex- 
pense of the people (21:12-17). Again they challenge his legitimacy, but he 
turns the tables on them and in a series of three parables announces God’s 


7 Pilate is mentioned or appears in 27:1-2, 11-26, 57-65; 28:11-15. I will focus on 27:1-2, 
11-26, but will refer to the other scenes as necessary. 

’In some traditions such as 1 Enoch 46-48 the Messiah is not born, but is a heavenly 
judge called the “Son of Man.” 
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judgment on them (21:23-22:14). The last parable refers to Rome's 
destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 c.£. (22:7). They determine to 
arrest him (21:45-46) and engage in a series of verbal sparring matches to 
try to trap him (22:15-45). But he silences them and they withdraw from 
any further exchanges (22:34, 46). In a harsh and uncompromising chapter 
(ch. 23), Jesus condemns their failure as leaders to represent God's will: 


You have neglected the weightier matters of the law: justice and 
mercy and faith. (Matt 23:23) 


Then, in chs. 24-25, Jesus announces the end of their Temple (24:2) and 
the end of the world as they and Rome structure it. He will return in judg- 
ment to establish God's reign over all (24:27-31; 25:31-46). Their response 
to the one who claims to exercise God’s judgment is to arrest him (26:1-5) 
with Judas’ help (26:47-56). When they interrogate Jesus he reasserts his 
claim to participate in God’s purposes and reign (26:57-68). By referring 
to himself as the “Son of Man” (as he has done previously in 17:22. for 
example), he declares that he will return to establish God’s kingdom, an 
event that will mean their judgment and demise: 


But I tell you, from now on you will see the Son of Man seated at the 
right hand of Power and coming on the clouds of heaven. (Matt 26:64) 


They judge that Jesus’ claim to such an elevated role dishonors God. and of 
course it threatens their leadership and society under Rome’s rule. He com- 
mits both blasphemy and treason. So they condemn him to die (26:66) and 
hand him over to Pilate the governor for execution (27:1-2). 

Attention to four realities of imperial societies that I described in 
Chapter Three clarifies the dynamics of Jesus’ “handing over.” I will 
briefly recall information about priestly political power, about Rome’s 
alliances with local elites, about the legal system's protection of elite privi- 
leges and bias against lower-status provincials, and about the tasks and 
power of Roman governors. 


1. Priests and Political Power 


Legally Jesus’ transter to Pilate is necessary because only the Roman 
governor has the power to employ the death penalty (Josephus, Jewish War 
2.117). Restricting the power of execution to Pilate enables him to defend 
Roman interests, ensures his control over legal decisions, coerces compli- 
ance, and keeps the local elite dependent on him. But as we saw in Chapter 
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Three, it would be inaccurate to think that in this scene Jesus is being trans- 
ferred from the hateful, vengeful religious officials to the secular power of 
the weak and disinterested Pilate. 

Aristocratic imperial societies simply do not work like that. So-called 
“religious” officials are not a separated or isolated group. They are not 
exclusively concerned with religious matters. They are, rather, part of the 
retainer class within the ruling elite.’ Their interests are not narrowly reli- 
gious. They are the nation’s leaders. Political, economic, social, and reli- 
gious power is intertwined. Their teaching about the Temple and their 
religious practices like tithing and taxes maintain the social hierarchy and 
power, while ensuring their own wealth at the expense of the rest. Jesus’ 
teaching and actions threaten their wealth, power, and social status. They 
will remove him. 

Nor is Pilates power, secured with military muscle, only political. 
With taxes and tribute, it is also economic and social in maintaining the 
current hierarchical and vertical social structure. And all of this is ex- 
pressed through and legitimated with religious affirmations and practices. 
Pilate represents a system and empire that Jupiter and the gods have de- 
creed. Rome rules at their behest and expresses their blessings and will 
through its rule. 


2. Rome and Alliances with Local Elites 


We also saw in Chapter Three that part of Rome’s strategy for control 
over its empire was to secure the cooperation of local elites such as the 
Jerusalem leadership.'° Rome did not have sufficient troops to coerce com- 
pliance across its vast empire. Cooperation between Rome and local elites, 
built on their common interest in maintaining the status quo, was crucial. 
But while the Jerusalem leaders were allies of Rome, it was not an alliance 
of equals. Rome’s control of local elites was crucial in order to protect 
Rome’s interests. Always there was the threat of punitive action that could 
remove the economic wealth, political power, and social status of local 
elites that did not comply. 


° Gerhard E. Lenski, Power and Privilege: A Theory of Social Stratification (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1966) 256-66: John Kautsky, The Politics of Aristocratic Empires (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1982) 81-83, 161-66; Anthony J. Saldarini, Phari- 
sees, Scribes, and Sadducees in Palestinian Society (Wilmington. Del.: Michael Glazier, 
1988) 35-49. 

'0Peter Brunt, “The Romanization of the Local Ruling Classes,” Roman Imperial 
Themes (Oxford: Clarendon, 1990) 272: Peter Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in 
the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970) 77-79. 
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Rome’s control of the Jerusalem elite 1s exhibited in the governor's 
appointment of the chief priests. Caiaphas was chief priest throughout Pilate’s 
administration (Matt 26:57), at Pilate’s pleasure. Caiaphas understood that 
keeping the boss happy, upholding Rome’s interests, was crucial for his grip 
on power. Given that he remained in power throughout Pilate’s rule, Caiaphas 
was skilled at doing so. Some forty or so years later in 66 C.E., when lower- 
ranked priests refused to offer the daily sacrifices “for Caesar and the Roman 
people,” Josephus notes (Jewish War 2.410-11; 197: cf. 2.321-23, 336, 342) 
that the chief priests and the “most notable Pharisees” assembled with “the 
powerful citizens” to pressure the priests to stop their defiance. They also 
quickly send delegations to the governor, Florus, exonerating themselves 
from blame and expressing loyalty to Rome (Jewish War 2.418). 


3. Roman Provincial Justice 


These two factors, the multifaceted power of the Jerusalem leaders 
and their alliance with Rome, have a crucial impact on this scene involving 
Pilate and Jesus. They shape how “justice” works in this Roman world. 
The elite administers justice to protect its own interests. The scene does not 
play the “wicked” Jewish leaders determined to kill Jesus off against the 
“good guy” Pilate who is reluctant to do anything. There are no checks and 
balances whereby the “secular” branch guards against excesses by the 
“religious” branch. Instead there are aristocratic alliances and bias against 
lower-status provincials. 

[t is most unlikely. then, that Matthew's Pilate will resist the decision 
of the local leaders to kill Jesus. They are going to make sure he under- 
stands that his interests are being served in putting Jesus to death. He 
knows that their cooperation is vital in maintaining his power, wealth, and 
social status, so he will keep them happy. A system administered by the 
Roman governor and his allies, the local elite, means a stacked deck 
against a low-status provincial like Jesus. Jesus’ “handing over” in 27:2, 
with the Jerusalem leaders wanting his death (26:66), means he is as good 
as dead! 

The next scene in the narrative reinforces the audience's knowledge 
that Jesus” death is inevitable under Rome's system of justice. As soon as 
Jesus is handed over to Pilate, the narrative about his trial stops for eight 
verses (27:2). Instead of immediately developing the interaction between 
Pilate and Jesus, the narrative shifts attention to Judas, who had previously 
handed Jesus over to the Jerusalem elite (27:3-10). The interruption and 
the juxtaposition of scenes provide commentary on the handing over. 
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This next scene begins, “When Judas, his betrayer, saw that Jesus was 
condemned. . .” (27:3). The verb “handed over” in 27:2 has been re- 
placed by a new verb, “condemned.” The two verbs are synonyms, with 
“condemned” interpreting the meaning of “handing over.” The verb “con- 
demned” has been previously linked with Jesus’ “death” in 20:18 (‘they 
will condemn him to death”). And the death sentence is what the Jerusalem 
leaders have already announced for Jesus (26:66). Jesus’ handing over to 
Pilate is his condemnation to die. 

But also important is Judas’ response. Having observed Jesus’ “‘hand- 
ing over” or “condemnation,” Judas concludes that it is all over for Jesus. 
Judas, who seems to have changed his mind about Jesus, is so sure of the 
outcome for Jesus, so certain that Jesus’ death is now utterly inevitable, 
that he returns the money and kills himself—before Pilate has even inter- 
rogated Jesus (27:3-10)! Judas’ action attests the inevitability of Jesus’ 
death. 

The juxtaposition of the two incidents enables Judas’ action to interpret 
the previous one. Jesus’ handing over is not a neutral or mere procedural 
act. The language of condemnation and Judas’ action provide commentary 
on the significance of what is happening. Jesus’ death is inevitable in this 
judicial system when one part of the elite hands a low-status, powerless, 
and poor provincial over to another part of the elite. Throughout the scene 
Roman “justice” is exposed for what it is, an instrument of Roman imper- 
ial control, administered by the elite for the elite. 

In addition to exposing the bias of Roman justice, the scene’s intro- 
duction also exposes Rome’s limited power. Jesus predicts his death four 
times before chs. 26—27 (16:21; 17:22-23; 20:17-19; 26:1-2). In 20:19 and 
26:2 he uses the same verb to predict his “handing over” to the Jerusalem 
elite and to the Romans. It is the inevitable fate of those who challenge the 
representatives of the imperial order. Their actions are quite predictable. 

But in the same statements Jesus predicts that God will raise him to 
life on the third day. That is, the worst that the elite can do in putting him 
to death is not the end of him! Their power to coerce and crucify is put in 
the context of and shown to be subservient to God’s powerful and life- 
giving purposes. Ironically, at the very moment when they think they ex- 
hibit the fullness of their power, the gospel narrates its limits. The scene 
shows that their power is contrary to God’s purposes and is judged by God. 
This is not to minimize Roman power. The power to execute is horrific and 
intimidating. But it is to recognize that the narrative exposes their legal 
agenda and qualifies their power by contextualizing it within God’s greater 
purposes. 
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4. Pilate the Governor 


The fourth imperial reality impacting the scene concerns Pilate’s 
identification in 27:2 as “the governor.” This commonly used term is im- 
portant for two reasons. First, it identifies Pilate’s position and power as 
Rome’s representative. The narrative assumes that the gospel’s audience 
knows the sort of information about Roman governors that [ outlined in 
Chapter Three. A governor like Pilate 


was appointed by Rome, 


came from the wealthy, powerful, and high-status equestrian ranks, 


embodied tremendous privilege, 


exercised responsibilities for military, fiscal, and judicial control, 


advanced elite Roman interests in an exploitative, oppressive, and 
largely unaccountable relationship with those he governed, 


* was widely known for greedy, self-serving practices. being com- 
pared to “blood-sucking flies,” 


* was protected from most provincial protest by distance from Rome, 
the expense of a delegation to Rome, and the threat of subsequent 
retaliation. 


The term “governor” appears seven times in the scene and so keeps Pilate’s 
power and role to the fore (27:11 [twice], 14, 15, 21, 27). In addition to 
establishing Pilate’s powerful role, the term underscores the conflict that is 
central to this scene. It has appeared twice previously in the gospel, both in 
contexts of conflict. Jesus is designated a governor or ruler! In 2:3-6, King 
Herod responds to news of Jesus’ birth by demanding to know where the 
Messiah was to be born. His Jerusalem allies combine Scriptures from 
Mic 5:1-3 and 2 Sam 5:2 to identify Bethlehem: 


And you, Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, are by no means least 
among the rulers/governors of Judah; 

For from you shall come a ruler 

Who is to shepherd my people Israel. (Matt 2:6) 


The word translated “ruler” in the second line is the same word used for 
Pilate and translated “governor” in 27:2. The term “ruler” in the third line 
is very similar to it. Jesus, the ruler/governor from Bethlehem. gives Beth- 
lehem prominence among the rulers in Judah. 
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The verb “shepherd” in the last line underlines his governing task. 
The image of “shepherd” is commonly used for rulers.'' Suetonius has 
the emperor Tiberius respond to a governor who was advocating more 
“burdensome taxes” for his province that “it was the part of a good shep- 
herd to shear his flock. not skin it” (Tiberius 32). The same image appears 
in Matt 9:36 where Jesus, in a criticism of the ruling elite, regards the 
people as “harassed and helpless . . . like sheep without a shepherd.” The 
adjectives “harassed and helpless” indicate violent and repressive actions. 
The people are “beat-up” and crushed by the Roman governor Pilate and 
the Jerusalem leaders." 

The shepherd image as it is used for Israel's leaders in Ezekiel 34 clari- 
fies their misrule. The elite/shepherds feed themselves, but through taxes, 
tributes, rents. and temple dues deprive the sheep/people of food and cloth- 
ing. They do not strengthen the weak, heal the sick, bind up the injured, or 
look for the lost and scattered (Ezek 34:3-6). They do not protect the people, 
but let them be enslaved, plundered, frightened, starved, and insulted 
(34:27-29). The leaders are condemned for their imperial style: “With 
force and harshness you have ruled them” (34:4). God promises a reversal 
with a Davidic prince and God’s saving presence (34:23-24, 30-31). By 
using the same image Jesus, son of David. transfers its condemnation to the 
present rulers, both the Jerusalem elite and Pilate, Rome’s representative. 


Two GOVERNORS IN CONFLICT 


Describing both Pilate and Jesus as “governor/ruler” emphasizes the 
fundamental contrast and conflict between the two. 


¢ Pilate represents the Roman emperor and empire. Jesus proclaims 
and embodies God’s kingdom or empire (4:17-25). 


¢ Pilate represents an empire that claims its rule derives from the will 
of Jupiter and the gods. Jesus claims the anointing of Israel’s God 
and attacks the imperial order as a representative of Satan’s false 
claims (4:8). 


Pilate embodies a domination system of rule over others. Jesus re- 
jects this system as antithetical to God’s will and requires the com- 
munity of his followers to practice an alternative social order 
marked by service, not domination (20:25-28). 


'! Jer 23:1-4; Ezek 34:5-6; Dio Chrysostom 4.43-44; Dio 56.16. 
'2 Carter, Matthew and the Margins 230-31. 
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¢ Pilate promotes a system that benefits the few at the expense of the 
many. Jesus, son of David (1:1; 9:27; 15:22; 20:30-31), makes 
available to anyone the benefits of God’s inclusive mercy and trans- 
forming power. 


Pilate oversees a system that makes people sick by depriving (tax- 
ing) them of adequate food and nutrition and by burdening them 
with hard work. Jesus manifests God's empire in healing and feed- 
ing (4:23-25; 9:35; 14:13-21; 15:32-39). 


Jesus’ appearance before Pilate 1s a conflict between two governors or 
rulers. It continues the confrontation between two empires—Rome’s and 
God’s—that has been underway throughout the gospel. Jesus has at all 
times offered a different vision of the world and contested Rome’s claims. 
Now the empire strikes back. It seems, of course, that Pilate has all the 
power and secures an easy victory. But Matthew’s narrative emphasizes 
that God’s purposes are being accomplished and will ultimately triumph. 

However, the conflict is not only between Pilate and Jesus. The term 
“governor” also appears in 10:17-18. In ch. 10 Jesus instructs his disciples 
to continue his mission of representing God’s kingdom or empire and 
transforming Rome’s world: “cure the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out demons” (10:7-8). But Jesus warns that the world will not 
welcome their challenge and alternative way of life. 


Beware of people; for they will deliver you up to councils and flog 
you in their synagogues, and you will be dragged before governors 
and kings for my sake. . . . (Matt 10:17-18) 


Opposition is certain in the disciples’ life of mission, and persecution is 
inevitable as the two empires collide. There is a fundamental antipathy 
from governors toward Jesus’ followers. But the experience of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers imitates Jesus’ experience. The sequence of conflict that begins 
with Jewish councils (10:17) and then moves to governors (10:18), and the 
use of the same verb, “handing over,” in 10:17 as in 27:2, link what is hap- 
pening with Jesus in chs. 26—27 to the experience of disciples. They, too, 
will confront governors as they faithfully follow Jesus’ instructions. 


5. The Name “Jesus” 


The opening verse of this Pilate scene employs another means to em- 
phasize the nature of the conflict in the scene. It uses the name “Jesus” in 
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27:1 in place of pronouns (“he/him’’). The scene with Pilate will use Jesus’ 
name another seven times.!° 

The prominent use of Jesus’ name recalls Matt 1:21, where the angel 
instructs Joseph to name the newly conceived baby “Jesus.” Then the angel 
explains the name’s meaning: 


She will bear a son, and you are to name him Jesus, for he will save 
his people from their sins. (Matt 1:21) 


Jesus’ name encapsulates his mission of salvation. As God’s agent, Jesus 
carries out this mission of salvation in his life (teachings, actions), death, 
resurrection, and return. But what is salvation? Is it something that hap- 
pens only to people’s souls? Not in Matthew’s gospel. Salvation consists of 
saving the people Israel from their sins. Rome punished those sins, espe- 
cially the elite’s rejection of Jesus and of God’s purposes for a just world, 
in the fall of Jerusalem to Rome in 70 C.E. (22:1-10). Salvation will mean, 
as it So often does in the biblical traditions shaped by experiences with im- 
perial powers like Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, and the Seleucid Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, rescue from those punished sins and from Rome, the agent of 
God’s punishment, who will be punished in turn for rejecting God’s pur- 
poses. Jesus accomplishes this deliverance finally at his powerful return 
that establishes God’s just and good reign over all things in a new heaven 
and earth (24:27-31, 35; 26:64).'"* The repeated use of the name “Jesus” in 
27:11-26 recalls his salvific mission. In this confrontation between Jesus 
and Pilate, God’s purposes are being enacted, purposes that will lead to 
Rome’s demise and the establishment of God’s just heaven and earth." 

Pilate of course knows nothing of this. He thinks he is in control and 
preserving Rome’s interests. But again the narrative shows his power to be 
limited within God’s much greater purposes that will ultimately destroy 
Pilate’s world. 


Jesus and Pilate: Establishing Jesus’ Guilt (27: 11-14) 


After the account of Judas’ suicide (27:3-10), the Pilate-Jesus scene 
continues. Pilate takes control, as he will throughout, and asks Jesus: “Are 
you the King of the Jews?” The “handing over” presumes a briefing. Jesus’ 
claim to manifest God’s triumphant reign, asserted before the Jerusalem 
council (26:64), implies a claim to kingship. To claim kingship without 


3 Matthew 27:11 (2x), 17, 20, 22, 26, 27; only three times in Mark 15:1, 5, 15. 
4 For detailed support see Carter, Matthew and Empire 75~90. 
‘STbid., Chapter 5, especially 86-88. 
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Rome’s sanction is, in their view, blasphemy against God and treason 
against Rome’s empire. 

Jesus seems to accept the title “the King of the Jews” in replying: 
“You have said so.” The narrative emphasizes four more times that Jesus 
does not contest this title. In 27:12 Jesus “made no answer” to their further 
charges. Pilate questions his silence (27:13). The narrative records it 
(27:14, “he gave him no answer”) and underlines it (“not even to a single 
charge’). If Roman law presumed that the lack of a defense meant “guilty 
as charged,’”'® Jesus has admitted his “guilt.” He is King of the Jews. 

But what is the significance of the title? What is Pilate asking Jesus, 
and what does Jesus confess to with his answer and silence? In the account 
of Jesus’ birth, the magi from the east referred to Jesus by this title (2:2). 
Whatever else it means, it means trouble! King Herod (2:1), Rome’s 
puppet king who dutifully acknowledged Rome as “masters of the world” 
(Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 15.387), was himself called “King of the 
Jews” (Jewish Antiquities 16.311). Knowing that the Messiah was to be 
born in Bethlehem, where King David, to whom an eternal line of kings 
was promised (2 Samuel 7), had been anointed (1 Samuel 16), Herod em- 
ploys violence to remove any possible threat (2:16-18). 

The title “king” was used for Rome’s rulers or emperors.'’ Various 
“rebels” claimed the title in the first century, but Rome had no patience 
with their royal pretensions and disregard for Rome’s sovereignty. Simon 
is beheaded (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.273-76), Athronges is cap- 
tured (Jewish Antiquities 17.278-85), Menachem is killed (though not by 
Rome, Jewish War 2.433-48), and Simon, leader of the longest and most 
successful of the revolts (Jewish War 4.510), is ritually executed in Rome 
during Vespasian’s triumph (Jewish War 7.153-55). A claim to be king was 
regarded as a rejection of Rome’s rule. In asking Jesus if he is “King of the 
Jews,” Pilate asks Jesus: “Are you the head of the resistance?”'’ The title 
charges Jesus with sedition against the empire and Caesar. 

Pilate’s question is on target, and Jesus’ answer is correct. Through- 
out, Jesus has proclaimed God’s kingdom or empire present already in his 
words (4:17-25) and actions (12:28), but yet to be established in full over 
all things (24:27-31; 25:31-46; 26:64). God's kingdom is not like Rome’s 
empire, which Pilate represents, nor is Jesus’ kingship the same as Caesar’s 
or those of the executed claimants. As a king: 


'° A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New Testament (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963) 25-26. 

’ Josephus designates Roman emperors as kings with the same word in Jewish War 
3.351; 4.596; 5.563; (Titus) Jewish War 5.58: see also Appian, Civil Wars 2.86 (Hadrian), 

'“ Sherwin-White, Roman Society 24. 
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¢ Jesus rejects imperial staples such as violence (5:38-42; 26:52) and 
domination (20:25-28). 


* He rejects the exploitative and oppressive ways of kings (6:29)' 
and the hoarding of wealth (6:24-34). 


¢ He rejects triumphant celebrations of domination through military 
subjugation (21:1-11).”° 


¢ Rather, he prefers the way of meekness (21:5), service (20:28), and 
prayer for God’s alternative empire marked by sufficient bread and 
forgiveness of debt (6:9-13). 


The empire and kingship that his words and actions have attested differ 
significantly from Rome’s. He has offered a clear alternative and challenge 
to Rome’s political authority and to its hierarchical social structure that 
benefits the elite. But however he defines it, he is a king, and that claim 
threatens the elite. 

Throughout Pilate’s two questions and the Jerusalem leaders’ further 
accusations, Jesus remains silent. His silence evidences several possible 
important dimensions: 


¢ His dismissal of the power group that has consistently refused to 
listen to him and now wants to put him to death. Their conflict came 
to a head at the end of ch. 21 as they sought to arrest him (21:46), 
and at the end of ch. 22 when “from that day no one dared to ask him 
any more questions” (22:46). In turn, Jesus announces a series of 
seven woes against the Jerusalem elite (23:13-36).”! 


¢ Awareness from the biblical tradition that the powerful ruling elite 
always retaliate against those who challenge it. The narratives of 
King Herod’s attempts to kill Jesus and slaughter of the children of 
Bethlehem (Matthew 2), and of Herod Antipas’ beheading of John 
the Baptist (Matt 14:1-12) demonstrate their violent modes of opera- 
tion. In predicting his own death (16:21; 17:22; 20:17-20), Jesus 
recognizes that the empire always strikes back. 


¢ Consistency with his own teaching. Jesus has taught previously that 
to try to save his life would be to lose it; but to lose it in crucifixion Is 
to save it because it opens the way for him as Son of Man to return 
“in his empire” (16:25-28; 24:27-31; 26:64). Jesus denies Pilate 


'° Carter, Matthew and the Margins 178. 
Ibid. 413-18. 
2! For discussion of this troubling chapter see Carter, Matthew and the Margins 449-65. 
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and his imperial system the power to intimidate him into conformity 
and submission, but he maintains the challenge of his commission. 


¢ Evocation of the tradition of the suffering servant from Isaiah, a tradi- 
tion that Matthew has explicitly employed on two previous occasions 
to interpret Jesus’ actions (8:17; 12:18-21). Here, like the servant Israel 
in Babylonian exile, Jesus absorbs imperial violence (this time from 
Rome, not Babylon) for the benefit of others, trusting that God’s pur- 
poses of overcoming their violence and establishing a just world will 
be accomplished. (See the discussion in Chapter Four on Mark 15:4-5.) 


Pilate’s response to Jesus’ confession and silence misses all of this. Ina 
rare glimpse into a character’s inner world the audience learns that Pilate 
“was greatly amazed” (27:14). Pilate is amazed not because he thinks 
Jesus is “not guilty” or not a threat, as some mistakenly claim. Jesus’ con- 
fession in word and silence has removed any doubt of his guilt (27:12-13). 
Pilate wonders because Jesus has readily acknowledged that he is a threat 
to Rome. Strangely, Pilate has not been able to intimidate Jesus into trying 
to save his life! 

The narrative’s echoes of the biblical tradition, especially of the suf- 
fering servant, again contextualize Pilate’s assertion of power. These echoes 
point to God’s larger purposes at work, to which Pilate is ironically and un- 
wittingly subject, in which he has no place, and to which he is resistant. 


Two Short Explanations (27:15-16) 


Pilate’s brief exchange with Jesus is finished. Pilate is now clear that 
Jesus is guilty of treason. He deserves the death penalty. Jesus is as good as 
dead. The rest of the scene shows Pilate the politician astutely and skill- 
fully minimizing any social and political fallout from executing a figure 
who claims to be king of a subjugated people. To prepare for Pilate’s skill- 
ful management of the crowds, the narrative provides the gospel’s audi- 
ence with two pieces of information that are crucial for understanding what 
will happen subsequently between Pilate and the crowd in wv. 8-15. 

The first piece of information concerns Pilate’s practice of releasing a 
prisoner at the festival of Passover (27:15). The second concerns a “noto- 
rious” prisoner, Barabbas (27:16). Nothing further is said about his crime. 
though the adjective also carries the sense of “prominent” or “outstand- 
ing.” It would be reasonable to assume that Barabbas is well known for his 
unspecified crime. In the subsequent scene he is the elite’s choice to be re- 


See p. 68 above. 
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leased. This preference is not explained, but it may reflect a crime not as 
serious, and therefore not as threatening to the elite’s interests, as Jesus’ 
claim to be king—or they may think that Barabbas’ threat can be more 
readily managed and contained than Jesus’. 


Pilate Polls the Crowds (27:16-26) 


After these two pieces of information are supplied, the narrative of 
Pilate’s skillful control of the crowd in building an alliance with it, in pre- 
tending to respond to its wishes, and in securing its assent to this king’s 
execution commences with a vague “so after they had gathered.” It is not 
until v. 20 that the “they” is clearly identified as crowds who have gathered 
to watch the governor administer “justice” on the elevated “judgment seat” 
in Jerusalem (27:19) outside the praetorium or governor's headquarters 
(27:27). Previously crowds in Galilee have responded with interest and 
appreciation for Jesus’ ministry (4:25; 7:28; 9:8, 33) though often without 
conviction about its significance (12:23; 14:23). In Jerusalem crowds wel- 
comed Jesus to the city as a prophet (21:8-11) and marveled at his teaching 
(22:33). But other crowds supported Judas in Jesus’ arrest (26:47, 55). 


A Choice (27:17) 


Pilate initiates the choice of a prisoner to be released and specifies the 
candidates, “Jesus Barabbas or Jesus who is called the Messiah/Christ?” 
(27:17). No reason is given for the choice of Barabbas. But given Jesus’ 
confessed identity as king, and the elite’s manipulation of the crowd, perhaps 
Barabbas’ crime is less serious. The two men are linked by the same name. 
They may also be linked by their disruption of Rome’s order. Whatever the 
details of Barabbas’ crime, his “notorious” reputation suggests he poses 
some unspecified (violent?) threat to Roman order, just as Jesus does. 

However, they are separated by their motivations for opposition. 
Pilate unwittingly and without consent attests to Jesus’ purposes by refer- 
ring to him as “Jesus, the one called Messiah.” The gospel’s audience 
knows this claim about Jesus’ identity and role from the beginning of the 
gospel (1:1). It has heard Jesus accept this role (11:2-6: 16:16) and declare 
it to be revealed by God (16:17). There was no monolithic or widespread 
expectation for a Messiah in first-century Judaism.-* At root the term 
means “anointed” or commissioned. Numerous people were anointed or 
commissioned to perform various God-given roles: prophets (1 Kings 19:16), 


**See Marinus de Jonge, “Messiah.” ABD 4:777-88, for an excellent discussion of the 
texts. 
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priests (Leviticus 4), kings (Ps 2:2), a Gentile ruler, the Persian Cyrus, to 
deliver Israel from Babylonian control (Isa 44:28-45:1), a ruler to over- 
come Rome (PssSol 17; 4 Ezra 11-12). To use the term “Messiah” (or its 
Greek equivalent “Christ”) is to claim that God has commissioned or 
anointed or chosen Jesus. 

But it is also to pose a question: what has God anointed or commis- 
sioned Jesus to do? The gospel narrative shows that Jesus is commissioned 
to save from sins (1:21), to manifest God’s presence (1:23) and rule (2:6: 
4:17). Most recently Jesus has talked of his identity as “Messiah” as the 
returning Son of Man who will manifest God’s rule and judgment over the 
world, including Rome’s empire and its allies, the Jerusalem elite (26:63- 
64). “Messiah” signifies Jesus’ commission to a role that is not good news 
for Rome and its allies. He is commissioned to end their world with the 
assertion of God’s rule. The title “Messiah,” then, is a synonym for “King 
of the Jews” (27:11). 

This is how the title was used in the scene depicting King Herod's 
violent response to Jesus’ birth (2:1-6, especially vv. 2 and 4: also 1:17), and 
it is how Pilate uses it. Both titles denote Jesus’ claims to manifest God's 
rule. That claim has both religious and political dimensions. Pilate’s use of 
“Messiah” does not mean an emphasis on Jesus’ religious rather than 
political role. The two are interconnected. For Pilate the title “Messiah” as 
a synonym for “King of the Jews” expresses Jesus’ treason of claiming 
kingly power without Rome's approval. And Pilate is right. He correctly 
understands that the term denotes opposition to Rome’s rule, and so Jesus 
must be eliminated. In doing so, Pilate represents the empire’s fundamental 
opposition to God’s purposes, for which there can only be judgment. Pilate 
and Jesus stand in confrontational opposition to each other as representa- 
tives of vastly different systems of structuring human society. 

Pilate invites the crowd to secure the release of either Barabbas or 
Jesus (27:17). Pilate seems confident that his power will not be threatened 
by their choice. And he seems confident in his ability to gain the crowds’ 
compliance. His use of the synonym “Messiah” for “King of the Jews” is 
astute. [t turns the question into a test of their loyalty and stacks the deck 
against Jesus. Whatever Barabbas has done, it is not as serious as claiming 
to be king. The crowd knows what happens to those who claim kingdoms 
without Rome's sanction and who announce Rome’s downfall. They also 
know what happens to loyal followers of such people. No one is going to 
call for Jesus’ release in the presence of the governor! They will express 
their loyalty to the governor and Rome while protecting their own necks. 
Pilate’s question has skillfully determined the answer he will get. They will 
express support for the elite’s plan. 
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Moreover, he reminds them of his control in saying that he will do the 
releasing (“I will release”). But he emphasizes that the benefit is theirs. 
The release is “for you.” Pilate emphasizes the “for you” nature of Roman 
justice in order to appear benign and concerned for his subjects and 
responsive to their wishes so as to minimize opposition. But the narrative 
reveals his claim to be an outright lie. Jesus is crucified because he threat- 
ens the elite. Pilate will skillfully continue to conceal this reality over the 
next few verses as he continues to secure this alliance with the crowd. 


Pilate’s Motivation (27:18) 


Before the crowd responds, two things happen. Verse 18 provides an 
explanation (“for”) for the choice Pilate offers and for his bias against Jesus. 
With a rare glimpse inside a character’s head, it explains that Pilate knows 
the perspective of his allies, the Jerusalem elite. They see Jesus as a threat. 
They have handed Jesus over “out of jealousy or envy.” This is not surprising. 
Jesus has been popular with the crowds and has attacked the leaders and their 
societal vision and leadership (Matt 4:23-25; 7:28-29; 21:8-11, 46; 22:33). 
The leaders are clearly not pleased with such a threat! That there is no com- 
parable claim for Barabbas again suggests the lesser nature of his crime. 

Pilate does not discredit or dismiss them for acting out of jealousy and 
envy. He realizes that his allies are threatened, so the source of the threat 
must be removed. Pilate and the Jerusalem elite need each other to secure 
their power. Pilate knows they have not been mistaken in their perception of 
the danger Jesus poses. He has himself heard Jesus acknowledge that he is 
King of the Jews. Pilate takes their jealousy seriously. But in order to handle 
Jesus’ execution with minimal fallout he must discern the extent of the threat 
Jesus poses. How much support from the crowds does this king have? 


Mrs. Pilate’s Message (27:19) 


The second thing that delays the crowd’s response to Pilate’s selection 
of two prisoners for possible release (27:17) is a message from Mrs. Pilate 
about Jesus. The message informs Pilate, seated on the judgment bench 
outside his headquarters, about her dream in which she has “suffered 
much.” She advises him to have “nothing to do with that righteous man.” 
She does not describe Jesus as “innocent.” The word “righteous” has been 
used sixteen times previously in the gospel and not once has it been, or 
should it be, translated as “innocent” (1:19; 5:45; 9:13; 20:4). The transla- 
tion “innocent” makes no sense here anyway. Pilate has known since 
vv. 11-14 that Jesus is guilty and deserves to die for treason. 
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What does Mrs. Pilate mean in declaring Jesus to be righteous? Fun- 
damental to this word is the notion of faithfulness in which people act con- 
sistently to their commitments and obligations. It is used, for example, in 
the Bible to speak of God being faithful to the promises and covenant God 
has made. Because God is faithful, God acts powerfully to overcome what 
resists God’s purposes (Ps 98:1-3; Isa 51:6, “salvation’’). It also describes 
individuals who act faithfully to their relational or societal obligations 
(Gen 18:19; Tamar in Gen 38:26, spoken by Judah). 

Mrs. Pilate’s declaration, then, about “that faithful man” reminds 
Pilate that her dream about Jesus has shown that Jesus acts consistently or 
faithfully to his commitments. No wonder she has suffered much! Jesus’ 
faithfulness will mean the end of her world! Her dream seems to have re- 
vealed Jesus being faithful to God’s saving purposes, and that is clearly 
bad news for Rome and Pilate! Pilate should have nothing to do with this 
dangerous threat. What does that mean? It cannot mean a simple dismissal 
of Jesus. Pilate knows from vv. 11-14 that Jesus is a threat to Rome. Mrs. 
Pilate’s statement, then, must function as encouragement to Pilate to re- 
move Jesus quickly. 

There is an irony in her use of the word “faithful.” That word reminds 
the gospel’s audience, as this death-sentence scene approaches its culmina- 
tion, that his imminent crucifixion results from his being faithful to his 
God-given commission as “Jesus,” “King of the Jews,’ and “Messiah/ 
Christ.” He enacts God’s justice (3:15) and kingdom (4:17). He is rejected 
because of his threat to the empire, in anticipation of his participation in 
God’s final vindication (26:64). 

Further, dreams have been a means of accomplishing God's purposes 
in ch. 2. There both the magi and Joseph receive dreams that enable God's 
purposes for Jesus to be carried out (2:12, 13, 19, 22). Here Mrs. Pilate’s 
dream achieves the same purpose in urging Pilate to execute Jesus. 

The two events in vv. 18-19 underline the perspective of the elite in 
removing Jesus as a threat. But they also judge them in God’s perspective. 
The elite regard Jesus as a threat and as trouble that must be removed. In 
doing so they think to assert their control over the world. But the narrative 
puts that control in the context of God’s purposes to establish God's just 
rule that Jesus righteously enacts. 


The Crowd’s Responses (27:20-22) 


In v. 20 the crowd, (mis)led by the Jerusalem elite, calls for Barabbas’ 
release and Jesus’ death. The verse attests the Jerusalem leaders’ involve- 
ment with Pilate in manipulating the crowd into accomplishing the elite’s 
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will. The crowd passes Pilate’s loyalty test. Its opposition to Jesus supports 
the elite’s agenda, demonstrates compliance, and indicates little risk of 
social unrest in crucifying Jesus. Presumably the elite targets Jesus because 
this self-confessed king poses a greater risk to their society. Barabbas’ re- 
lease is a more manageable risk. 

Pilate tests the intensity of their support by repeating his question and 
choice between Jesus and Barabbas (27:21). He gets the same answer, a 
call for Barabbas’ release. Their repeated answer is encouraging for Pilate. 
It suggests that he can crucify this kingly pretender Jesus without fearing 
social disturbances. His strategy to release a prisoner, his choice of these 
particular men, his choice of words that bias the crowd against Jesus, the 
opportunity for the crowd to express a preference, his reminder to them 
that the power to release is his, evidence his skill in (1) eliciting the crowd’s 
support for the elite’s choice while (2) disguising it as the people’s will. 

His third question removes the option of release for Jesus. “What 
should I do with Jesus called the Messiah?” (27:22). The repeated use of 
“Messiah” reminds the crowd of Jesus’ threat. There is only one thing to do 
with such a pretender as far as the elite is concerned. And it is clearly the 
elite’s will that is being done here, as references to their intent to kill Jesus 
in 26:66; 27:1, 20 attest. So the deceived and intimidated crowd dutifully 
and supportively calls for the crucifixion of one of their countrymen. 

But Jesus’ previous predictions of his own death (16:21; 17:22-23; 
20:17-19; 26:1-2) and Pilate’s ironic use of the significant names/titles 
“Jesus” and “Christ” remind the gospel’s audience again that it is the elite 
that remains deluded. It thinks it is in control. But its rejection of Jesus is a 
rejection of God’s purposes, for which it will reap the consequences when 
God’s purposes are finally accomplished. 


Fourth Question (27:23) 


Pilate’s fourth question in v. 23 guards against social unrest by seeking 
the crowd’s further support for his action of crucifying an occupied people’s 
kingly pretender. The question “Why, what evil has he done?” does not 
mean that Pilate thinks Jesus is innocent or that he does not have a clue about 
what is happening. He knows Jesus is guilty (27:11-14), and his skillful 
control of the crowd has been evident throughout (27:15-23). This fourth 
question continues Pilate’s strategy throughout the scene. It offers the crowd 
the opportunity to parrot back to him Jesus’ crime, that Jesus the king claimed 
sovereignty without Rome’s support and against Rome. Such an answer 
would demonstrate beyond any doubt their compliance with and under- 
standing of Jesus’ execution as an appropriate action that they support. 
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But instead they offer Pilate the next best thing, a repeated and stronger 
cry for Jesus’ crucifixion. Pilate and the Jerusalem elite have been so suc- 
cessful in managing the crowds that a riot in support of, not against the 
governor’s action of crucifying Jesus is about to break out (27:24b). The 
crowd’s fourth response in v. 23 confirms their previous three (vv. 20, 21, 
22) but adds nothing new. So “when Pilate saw that he was benefiting noth- 
ing” (27:24a, my translation), his questioning stops. The strength of the cry 
and the demand for urgent action may explain why none of Jesus’ follow- 
ers is hunted down and crucified with him. Pilate decides that Jesus, while 
dangerous, does not have extensive popular support. True to his word, 
Pilate releases Barabbas “for them,” flogs Jesus, and hands him over to be 
crucified (27:26). This has been a good five-minute piece of work for 
Pilate. 

This reading takes account of imperial realities and identifies the pro- 
gression of the scene. In vv. 11-14 Pilate establishes Jesus’ guilt as a threat 
to Roman interests. In vv. 15-23 he is presented as a ruthless and politically 
astute governor, securing the crowd’s support for the elite’s plan to execute 
Jesus while fostering the impression that he is responsive to their wishes 
and thereby disguising the elite’s manipulation. He can execute Jesus 
knowing there will be little social unrest. In fact, there will be more if he 
does not! 


Pilate’s Handwashing (27:24b) 


Pilate takes some water and washes his hands before the crowd. His 
cry, “I am innocent of this man’s blood.” is not a testimony to Jesus’ inno- 
cence as is often argued. The statement claims Pilate’s innocence, not 
Jesus’. Nor is it the cry of a defeated and frustrated governor who has not 
been able to free this innocent man. Pilate knows Jesus should be con- 
demned. Rather it is a triumphant cry, accompanied by a final gesture of 
handwashing that celebrates—and judges—Pilate’s governing skill. 

His handwashing and declaration of innocence acknowledge what he 
and his allies have accomplished in this scene. They have successfully 
identified a threat to their power, decided on Jesus’ execution, and manipu- 
lated the crowd not only into not supporting Jesus but also into actively (al- 


“The similarity between Pilate’s statement in 27:24 and Judas” statement to “the chief 
priests and elders” in 27:4 should be noted. Judas’ statement functions to reinforce the com- 
plicity of the Jerusalem elite in Jesus’ death as they dismiss Judas’ confession with a hasty 
“What ts that to us?” Pilate’s similar language allies him with the Jerusalem leaders against 
Jesus. 
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most riotously) advocating that he be executed, precisely what the elite had 
already decided to do. With his questions and the Jerusalem elite’s work 
among the crowd Pilate has astutely turned the crowd into advocates of the 
elite’s will! He can now carry out the execution of the people’s kingly pre- 
tender as their will and with their support. He can mask his use of Roman 
justice to protect the elite’s threatened interests under the guise of his “for 
you” approach. With his handwashing and declaration of innocence Pilate 
places onto the people the responsibility for what he as governor in 
alliance with the Jerusalem elite has done. This is a masterful piece of 
work. 

The proof of the effectiveness of Pilate’s work—and the final tragedy 
of the scene—comes in 27:25 as the people accept the responsibility that 
Pilate dumps on them.” The people shout, “His blood be on us and on our 
children!” Such is the extent of the ruling elite’s control over the people in 
this imperial situation. Such is the extent to which the crowd has “owned” 
the elite’s agenda. They are puppets prompted by, and in this instance per- 
mitted by, their masters to declare themselves in control of this situation in 
doing the elite’s will. 

But Matthew’s narrative does not join in the celebration; rather, it ex- 
poses the self-serving workings of Roman justice administered by and for 
the elite. Jesus is not crucified because the people demand it. Jesus is cru- 
cified because the elite engineer it and disguise their work. The scene dis- 
plays the how (elite alliances, crowd manipulation, information spin), the 
who (the Jerusalem elite, the Roman governor), the why (Jesus’ challenge), 
and the outcome. While Pilate’s handwashing foregrounds the people’s 
demand for Jesus’ execution and backgrounds the elite’s involvement, the 
narrative does precisely the opposite. It narrates—and thereby unmasks— 
the elite’s commitments, initiatives, and strategies. 

The narrative exposes the cynicism of Roman justice. It rips away the 
masks. It shows the self-serving nature of Roman administration that mas- 
querades behind claims of benefiting the people and responding to their 
demands—demands orchestrated by the elite! Public benefit, the public 
good, is shown to mean nothing other than maintaining the elite’s privilege 
and benefit while deceiving the people. Pilate’s “for you” justice (27:17, 
21) is nothing of the sort. It is a lie because it misrepresents the oppressive 
imperial relationship as one of public benefit. The handwashing and pro- 
nouncement of his own innocence are part of the same deception. There ts 
no doubt that by Rome’s rules Jesus deserves to die. But this scene, in the 


25 Ror discussion of the numerous issues raised by 27:25 (not addressed here) see Carter, 
Matthew and the Margins 528-29, and the literature cited there. 
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context of the gospel story, raises profound questions about the nature of 
those rules and in the handwashing scene delivers the verdict that Roman 
justice is all washed up. 

Matthew’s narrative, then, is not deceived. We are reading a piece of 
literature very subversive in its exposure of and opposition to Roman con- 
trol. The narrative casts its judgment. Rome’s ultimate power in coercing 
compliance, the taking of life, 1s shown, in Matthew’s next chapter, as an- 
other hoax. Rome cannot keep Jesus dead! The final references to Pilate 
show him trying in vain to seal Jesus’ tomb against God's resurrecting 
power. But soldiers and stones (27:62-66), lies and political spin, imperial 
propaganda and bribe money—a veritable catalogue of elite manipulative 
strategies—cannot do it (28:11-15). Ironically, the death that Pilate brings 
about will mean his own death and that of his imperial system. The risen 
Jesus who shares “‘all authority in heaven and earth” (28:18) with God, not 
with Rome, will return, and Rome’s empire will end as God’s empire is 
established in full (24:27-31; 26:64). That will be the final exposure of the 
powerlessness of Pilate, the powerful Roman governor. 


Conclusion 


In Matthew’s presentation Pilate has enormous power, considerable 
political skill, and much self-confidence. As the governor. he is the center 
of the action, either the focus of other people’s actions and words or initi- 
ating events and conversations. The Jerusalem leaders bring Jesus to him 
(27:2). The leaders talk to him in accusing Jesus (27:12). Jesus stands be- 
fore him (27:11). Pilate initiates addresses to Jesus twice (27:11, 13). He 
has power to release a prisoner at Passover (27:15). He knows the Jeru- 
salem elite’s thinking (27:18). Four times he addresses the subservient 
crowd, astutely manipulating them to do the elite’s will without any risk to 
elite interests (27:17, 21, 22, 23). They speak to him and ask for a prisoner’s 
release (27:20-21). His wife sends a report of her dream to him (27:19). He 
washes his hands (27:24), releases Barabbas and hands Jesus over for cru- 
cifixion (27:26). He has power of life and death. By contrast, Jesus and 
Barabbas are totally dependent on him, being done to rather than doing. 
Pilate is very sure of his power in offering to release a prisoner. Through- 
out the scene he carefully and astutely accomplishes the elite’s agenda of 
removing Jesus and protecting the elite’s interests. 

Pilate occupies the center, yet his power has limits. He cannot intimi- 
date Jesus (27:14), and the crowds’ support for Jesus’ crucifixion almost 
gets out of hand (27:24). And he cannot keep Jesus dead. God's purposes 
are, ultimately, more powerful and just. 
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Matthew's audience lives in the imperial world exposed by the narra- 
tive. They cannot underestimate its danger and power. They are to live 
faithfully, performing the acts and practices that embody God’s empire, 
sustained by the community of disciples, anticipating Jesus’ coming. But 
they must not be intimidated by Rome’s power either, even though they too 
walk the way of the cross, in which to give one’s life is a real option. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
Luke’s Pilate 


Even though Luke’s gospel probably uses Mark as a source, Luke’s 
presentation of Pilate differs significantly from Mark’s. Luke’s scene in- 
volving Pilate and Jesus is a very difficult one and, as we will see, it has 
provoked much debate. 

The scene divides into four subscenes: 


23:1-5 The Jerusalem elite accuses Jesus; Pilate instantly dis- 
misses the charges. 


23:6-12 Pilate sends Jesus to Herod who also finds no charge 
against him. 

23:13-16 Pilate decides there is no basis for executing Jesus. 

23:18-25 Pilate eventually condemns Jesus. 


Luke 23:1 Then the assembly rose as a body and brought Jesus before 
Pilate. 2 They began to accuse him, saying, “We found this man per- 
verting our nation, forbidding us to pay taxes to the emperor, and say- 
ing that he himself is the Messiah, a king.” 3 Then Pilate asked him, 
“Are you the king of the Jews?” He answered, “You say so.” 4 Then 
Pilate said to the chief priests and the crowds, “I find no basis for an 
accuSation against this man.” 


5 But they were insistent and said, “He stirs up the people by teaching 
throughout all Judea, from Galilee where he began even to this place.” 
6 When Pilate heard this, he asked whether the man was a Galilean. 
7 And when he learned that he was under Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent 
him off to Herod, who was himself in Jerusalem at that time. 8 When 
Herod saw Jesus, he was very glad, for he had been wanting to see him 
for a long time, because he had heard about him and was hoping to see 
him perform some sign. 9 He questioned him at some length, but 
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Jesus gave him no answer. 10 The chief priests and the scribes stood 
by, vehemently accusing him. 11 Even Herod with his soldiers treated 
him with contempt and mocked him; then he put an elegant robe on 
him, and sent him back to Pilate. 12 That same day Herod and Pilate 
became friends with each other; before this they had been enemies. 
13 Pilate then called together the chief priests, the leaders, and the 
people, 14 and said to them, “You brought me this man as one who 
was perverting the people; and here I have examined him in your pres- 
ence and have not found this man guilty of any of your charges 
against him. 15 Neither has Herod, for he sent him back to us. Indeed, 
he has done nothing to deserve death. 16 J will therefore have him 
flogged and release him.” 

[ees 

18 Then they all shouted out together, “Away with this fellow! Re- 
lease Barabbas for us!” 19 (This was a man who had been put in 
prison for an insurrection that had taken place in the city, and for mur- 
der.) 20 Pilate, wanting to release Jesus, addressed them again; 21 but 
they kept shouting, “Crucify, crucify him!” 22 A third time he said to 
them, “Why, what evil has he done? I have found in him no ground for 
the sentence of death; I will therefore have him flogged and then re- 
lease him.” 23 But they kept urgently demanding with loud shouts that 
he should be crucified; and their voices prevailed. 24 So Pilate gave 
his verdict that their demand should be granted. 25 He released the 
man they asked for, the one who had been put in prison for insurrec- 
tion and murder, and he handed Jesus over as they wished. 


What sort of figure is Luke’s Pilate? The most common reading of 
this scene between Jesus and Pilate, a reading with which I do not agree. 
says Pilate is weak and spineless (see Verdict 2 on Pilate in Chapter One 
above). As early as v. 4 Pilate declares there is no basis for the charges 
against Jesus. He repeats this conclusion and wants to release Jesus in 
vv. 13-16, 20, and 22. But, so this view goes, though his intentions are 
noble, he is unable to stand up to the pressure exerted by the Jerusalem 
leaders and crowds to crucify Jesus. Pilate capitulates to their demands and 
executes Jesus. 

Why would Luke present Pilate in this way? What circumstances 
among Luke’s audience would such a presentation address? Those who 
read the scene this way make several suggestions. 


Explaining Christianity to the Empire 


One explanation proposes that Luke wants to show officials of the 
Roman empire (such as “Theophilus,” addressed in 1:1-4) that Jesus and his 
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followers pose no threat to the empire. Even the Roman governor, Pontius 
Pilate, knew Jesus was innocent, so the argument goes. It was the Jewish 
leaders who forced him to execute Jesus. 

But it seems doubtful that Luke was writing for nonbelievers. 
Theophilus’ identity remains something of a mystery. But his name means 
in Greek “one who loves God,” representing precisely what Jesus’ follow- 
ers are to do (Luke 10:27). That suggests he is a believer or, at least, repre- 
sents believers. This likelihood is supported by the verb “instructed” in 1:4 
that elsewhere describes instruction about God’s purposes (Acts 18:25). 
Most probably Theophilus has previously received such instruction. Nor is 
there any evidence for extensive persecution that would account for the 
need to assure Roman officials of Christianity’s harmlessness. And Luke’s 
gospel includes some details that could be understood as quite threatening 
to the empire: Jesus is a king (Luke 19:38); there was a “zealot” (commit- 
ted to the violent overthrow of Rome) among Jesus’ followers (Simon, 
Luke 6:15); Jesus commands his followers to take swords (22:35-38). Why 
weren't these potentially harmful aspects omitted? 


Explaining the Empire to Christians 


A second explanation reverses this first one. Instead of Luke justify- 
ing the Christians to the Roman empire, perhaps Luke was justifying the 
empire to Christians. This second explanation suggests that Luke wants to 
show members of the Christian community (or communities) that the 
Roman empire poses no danger to them. Certainly Pilate the Roman gov- 
ernor crucified Jesus, but, so this theory goes, Luke wants to assure his 
readers that Pilate did so only because he had his arm twisted by the Jew- 
ish leaders, and that governors are not hostile to Christians.* Either way, 
Pilate is part of a presentation that is supposed to show that the church and 
the empire pose no threat to each other, that one can be a follower of Jesus 
and loyal to the empire at the same time.’ It is possible for church and state 
to cooperate with each other. 


'For a summary and discussion of this view see Paul W. Walaskay, ‘And so we came to 
Rome:’ The Political Perspective of St Luke. MSSNTS 49 (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1983) 1-37. 

* This is Walaskay’s view. 

+S$o Philip Francis Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts. MSSNTS 57 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987) 201-23. Helen Bond (Pontius Pilate in History 
and Interpretation. MSSNTS 100 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998] 138-62) 
follows Esler. 
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This second explanation is not convincing either. Whether one views 
Luke’s Pilate as weak, or pressured, or capricious, he is definitely not harm- 
less. The fact remains that Luke shows Pilate condemning Jesus to death. If 
a weak governor can do that, if governors can be pressured into such capri- 
cious actions, how frightening is that for Jesus’ disciples! Any follower of 
Jesus could be subject to the same whims of gubernatorial weakness at any 
time! And if weak governors do that, what will strong, determined gover- 
nors do? The scene with Pilate hardly offers a reassuring display of the 
empire’s lack of threat! Nor does it show benign cooperation between 
Jesus and Pilate! Pilate executes Jesus. 

Further, as I have already shown in the previous chapters, the phrase 
“weak governor” is an oxymoron. Roman governors like Pilate were not 
weak. They represented the most powerful empire on planet earth. Pilate 
personifies that enormous military, legal, economic, religious, social, and 
political power over Judea. Luke introduces him in the company of the 
emperor to emphasize his role as the emperor’s representative or agent (3:1- 
2). And twice previously Luke has shown Pilate to be very capable and 
willing to use severe power (Luke 13:1; 20:20). 

Nor can we think about this scene as though religious and political 
matters are unrelated to each other. In Chapter Three I pointed out that in 
the Roman world these areas, often separated in our world, were not re- 
garded as separate spheres. Rome’s political power was understood to 
originate with and be sanctioned by Jupiter. Rome manifested the will and 
blessings of the gods. Jesus may talk much about God's reign or empire in 
the gospel, but that does not make him an exclusively “religious” figure. 
God’s reign has important political, social, and economic implications that 
challenge the way Rome organizes the world. Jesus does not pose a mili- 
tary threat and does not advocate violence, but that does not mean he is 
harmless. 

However we think about Luke's presentation, we cannot ignore the 
socio-historical realities of Roman imperial power and the narrative con- 
text of Luke’s presentation. 


Another Way of Thinking About Luke’s Pilate 


I will argue that Luke’s Pilate is not weak and spineless. but rather is 
arrogant in his displays of power.* He is arrogant in his facile dismissal of 
the “nobody” Jesus as posing no threat to Rome, and arrogant in his un- 


*My analysis has some affinity with that of Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke. NICNT 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997) 797-813. 
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willingness to listen to the complaints of his allies, the Jerusalem elite, 
against Jesus. He arrogantly dismisses the apparently harmless Jesus by 
sending him to Herod. When Herod returns Jesus, Pilate proposes a quick 
release for Jesus, but the Jerusalem elite will not give up on their demand 
for Jesus’ crucifixion. Pilate finally consents because Jesus is not worth a 
rift with his allies. His action has little to do with whether he thinks Jesus 
is innocent. 

The scene exhibits what is at the heart of Pilate’s arrogance. His arro- 
gance blinds him to what is really happening. Jesus poses a significant 
threat and 1s guilty as charged. The Jerusalem elite perceives his threat and 
extensive popular support, and so wants to kill him as a threat to their con- 
trol over society. But neither of these elite allies can perceive and accept 
what the gospel audience knows, that God’s reign is being manifested in 
Jesus. Jesus does not pose the sort of threat that empires fear and know, 
namely a military or violent threat. Rather his is a very different kind of 
threat, a social and ideological or theological threat. In the midst of Roman 
power he proclaims and enacts another kingdom or empire. God’s reign 
claims people’s allegiance, shapes their lives in unusual ways, and antici- 
pates Rome’s downfall. But Pilate’s arrogance prevents him from under- 
standing who Jesus is or seeing the danger that exists right under his nose. 
Pilate belongs with the group of “many prophets and kings” who could not 
see or hear what the blessed disciples of Jesus are able to see and hear, 
namely the reign of God manifested in Jesus in their midst (10:23-24). 

Luke’s gospel is written to provide “security” or “certainty” that God 
is doing the saving work that God promised to do (1:3-4). The need for 
such security or certainty arises from doubts about God's action. Even with 
Jesus’ death, resurrection, and ascension (Luke 24), the world has not 
changed significantly. Rome’s power seems solidly in place. There has not 
been a major confrontation with Rome (cf. Acts 1:6). Can God accomplish 
and complete God’s purposes for a just world? Is imperial control too 
strong? Are things unchangeable? Why isn’t God’s reign so much more 
evident? Will Jesus return to finish the job? 

The gospel addresses these doubts by assuring its audience that God 
is at work in Jesus’ life. But more importantly, it wants the audience to 
understand how and where God is at work, and what God’s reign looks 
like. God works among the apparently insignificant, the nobodies, creating 
an alternative allegiance, community, and set of practices. God’s reign and 
its means of operation are not conventional imperial fare and are often in- 
visible to the elite. God’s reign effects not violent resistance, but a social 


‘The NRSV translates the term “truth” in 1:4. 
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and theological alternative to Rome’s empire. It forms a new and different 
society in the midst of Rome’s hierarchical and exploitative system, in 
anticipation of its full establishment and Rome’s demise at Jesus’ return. 
Pilate portrays Rome’s control, which is so arrogant and self-serving that it 
cannot recognize God’s unconventional challenge in Jesus. 

The scene with Pilate reassures Luke’s audience by affirming that it, 
unlike Pilate, has correctly discerned Jesus’ identity and commission to 
manifest God’s reign. The scene continues the emphasis on God’s reign at 
work in unusual ways in their midst, and challenges the audience to be 
faithful in its commitments and in living its distinct way of life that mani- 
fests God’s reign, whatever the risk. 


God's Reign: Jesus Threatens Rome 


The scene with Pilate must be understood not only in relation to the 
socio-political realities of Roman imperial power (Chapter Three above) 
but also in the context of what precedes it in Luke’s gospel. So before look- 
ing specifically at the Pilate scene I will analyze Luke’s presentation of 
Jesus’ ministry, paying particular attention to dimensions that prepare for 
the scene with Pilate. 

Luke's gospel shows that God’s purposes enacted by Jesus pose a 
threat to the Roman empire, a threat that the Jerusalem elite discerns but 
Pilate does not. What God is doing in Jesus, however invisible it might be 
to many, is not harmless. It challenges Rome’s interests and power at every 
point, with different commitments and visions of human society. The 
gospel’s opening chapters sound this theme from the outset. As is typical 
of what literary critics have called “the primacy effect.” important em- 
phases located in the opening chapters of the gospel shape our understand- 
ing of the whole of Luke’s story. 


MARY 


In chapter 1 Mary learns from the angel that she will have a baby (Luke 
1:26-38). There is nothing to indicate that Mary has great wealth, status. 
power, or family connections. She is one of the “nobodies” of the empire, 
but though she is unnoticed by the elite, God has a special task for her. The 
angel tells her about Jesus’ mission or job description: 


Luke 1:32 “He will be great, and will be called the Son of the Most 
High, and the Lord God will give to him the throne of his ancestor 
David. 33 He will reign over the house of Jacob forever, and of his 
kingdom there will be no end.” 
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The angel’s announcement identifies Jesus (who is not yet born!) as 
God’s son in the line of David and promises that he will rule forever. That 
link with David is enormously important because it connects Jesus to the 
line of Israel’s kings. These kings were regarded as God’s sons or agents 
who were to represent God’s just reign in their own reign (see Psalms 2: 
72). But also God promised King David that his line would last forever, 
that God’s reign would be established forever (2 Samuel 7). Moreover, 
God's reign would extend beyond Israel to the Gentiles or the nations. 
They would come to Jerusalem and submit to Israel’s God as their God and 
live according to God’s just purposes and will (Isa 2:1-4). 

By linking Jesus to King David the angel shows that God is being 
faithful to God’s purposes. Like kings before him, Jesus will manifest 
God’s reign, but now it will last forever and all the nations of the earth, in- 
cluding Rome, will submit to it! The angel does not say how Jesus will 
carry out this task, but it is a difficult and threatening one. Jesus must carry 
it out in a world ruled by “eternal Rome,” whose power will last forever (or 
so it claims). Jesus, commissioned by God, will inevitably challenge 
Rome, commissioned by Jupiter to rule the world and to submit to no other 
(see Chapter Three above). 

What do God’s purposes of salvation look like? Mary celebrates 
God’s work in the conception of Jesus with a song known as the “Magnifi- 
cat” (1:46-55). In this song Mary, a young pregnant girl from an inconse- 
quential family and town, a “nobody” as far as the elite is concerned, 
proclaims nothing other than the total overthrow of the powerful and rich, 
those who rule Rome’s empire! She announces that God. being faithful to 
God’s promises to Abraham, will destroy the present order based on hier- 
archy, greed, exploitation, domination, and unequal access to resources 
(see Chapter Three above). Through Jesus, God is mercifully creating a 
very different world in which the “nobodies,” the hungry and the poor, the 
exploited victims of Rome’s system, know God’s blessing and access to 
life-sustaining resources. 


Luke 1:46 And Mary said, “My soul magnifies the Lord, 47 and my 
spirit rejoices in God my Savior, 48 for he has looked with favor on 
the lowliness of his servant. Surely, from now on all generations will 
call me blessed: 49 for the Mighty One has done great things for me, 
and holy is his name. 50 His mercy is for those who fear him from 
generation to generation. 51 He has shown strength with his arm: he 
has scattered the proud in the thoughts of their hearts. 52 He has 
brought down the powerful from their thrones, and lifted up the lowly; 
53 he has filled the hungry with good things, and sent the rich away 
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empty. 54 He has helped his servant Israel, in remembrance of his 
mercy, 55 according to the promise he made to our ancestors, to Abra- 
ham and to his descendants forever.” 


ZECHARIAH 


Zechariah, the father of John the Baptist, who also figures promi- 
nently in Luke 1, emphasizes similar points. In a famous hymn known as 
the “Benedictus” (1:67-80) he celebrates God’s faithful action that will 
save or “redeem” Israel from powers like Rome that rule in ways contrary 
to God’s purposes. In so acting, God is being faithful to God’s promises to 
David and to Abraham and to God’s covenant with Israel. In addition to 
promising David that God’s reign would be established forever, God prom- 
ised Abraham that “‘all the nations of the earth” would be blessed through 
him (Gen 12:1-3). This promise also contrasts with Rome’s world in that 
the Roman empire favors only the few, the wealthy powerful elite, at the 
expense of the rest. But God has promised to rescue people from a rule that 
is contrary to God’s purpose to bless a// people. Zechariah announces that 
God’s promises are being fulfilled in Jesus: 


Luke 1:68 “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he has looked fa- 
vorably on his people and redeemed them. 69 He has raised up a 
mighty savior for us in the house of his servant David, 70 as he spoke 
through the mouth of his holy prophets from of old, 71 that we would 
be saved from our enemies and from the hand of all who hate us. 72 
Thus he has shown the mercy promised to our ancestors, and has re- 
membered his holy covenant, 73 the oath that he swore to our ances- 
tor Abraham, to grant us 74 that we, being rescued from the hands of 
our enemies, might serve him without fear, 75 in holiness and right- 
eousness before him all our days. . . .” 


JESUS’ BIRTH 


The same challenge and visions of an alternative world continue in 
chapter 2. Jesus’ birth happens while a census takes place (2:1). Caesar 
Augustus decrees the census as a means of registering people in order to 
tax them. The census asserts Rome's power, secures the elite’s wealth, and 
subjugates the people to Rome's control. It is a tried and tested means of 
maintaining imperial power, of supervision, and of surveillance. 

But while the Roman emperor and his officials think they are ordering 
and controlling their world tor their own benefit, God is quietly at work, 
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undetected by and invisible to the ruling elite. God and Rome are not co- 
operating in the census as 1s usually claimed;° God is undermining Roman 
power. God, who is not subject to the census and Roman power, is, in the 
very midst of this instrument of Roman control, bringing about the birth of 
God’s son, the agent of God’s purposes and reign. Hidden from imperial 
view, God is subverting the domination that Rome works so hard to im- 
pose! 


SHEPHERDS 


An angel announces Jesus’ birth (2:8-14). The angel’s audience com- 
prises not the powerful and important, but shepherds, people of very low 
social status, insignificant and unimportant, near the bottom of the em- 
pire’s social hierarchy. They hear of what God is doing, while the elite 
have no clue about what is happening in “their” world. The angel, God’s 
messenger (“of the Lord,” 2:9), emphasizes that God is acting faithfully to 
God's promises. The birth happens in “the city of David” (2:11), a name 
for Bethlehem that underlines God’s faithfulness to the promise to David 
of establishing God’s reign that will last forever (2 Sam 7:13-14) and will 
be marked by justice (Psalm 72). Bethlehem was a small town. In this ap- 
parently unimportant place, not the main city Jerusalem, the center of the 
elite’s power, God is at work. 

The angel describes Jesus as “Savior,” “Christ/Messiah” (anointed 
one), and “Lord” (2:11). The titles express key aspects of Jesus’ identity. 
He carries out God’s saving work. Mary describes God as her Savior in 
1:47. Zechariah celebrated God’s salvation active in Jesus in 1:69, 71, 77. 
Zechariah proclaims that God saves the people “from our enemies and 
from the hand of all who hate us,” an apt description of Rome’s oppressive 
rule (1:71). As “Christ/Messiah” Jesus is anointed or commissioned by 
God to “reign over the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there 
will be no end” (1:33). As “Lord” he manifests God’s purposes. 

But in announcing Jesus’ birth the angel uses language that is widely 
associated with the Roman emperor. Both “savior” and “Lord” identify 
emperors such as Augustus, Tiberius, and Vespasian. The new emperor 
Vespasian is hailed as “savior” as he travels to Rome after the defeat of 
Jerusalem in 70 (Josephus, Jewish War 7.71). But the angel refers to Jesus, 
not the emperor, in such terms. 


6 Bond (Pontius Pilate 140) thinks the census shows “‘the politics of Rome working 
hand in hand with God’s divine purpose for salvation;” also Walaskay, Political Perspective 
25-28. 
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Goop NEWS 


In vv. 10-11 the angel describes Jesus’ birth as “good news.” This 
term also refers to the “good news” of the Roman emperor’s birthday, the 
end of wars, the benefits he supposedly conveys to “all people.” his acces- 
sion to power. his victory over rivals.’ Again the language sets up a colli- 
sion between the emperors and God’s action in Jesus. Jesus’ birth is not the 
same kind of “good news.” In fact, the good news seems to be that God 
saves people from the oppressive rule of empires like Rome’s! It is bad 
news for Rome. How so? The term “good news” is used in the Hebrew 
Scriptures to proclaim God’s salvation from enemies (Pss 40:9-11. “glad 
news;” 68:11-14, “tidings”) and from empires that tyrannize God’s people 
(Isa 40:9-11, “good tidings:” 52:7, “good news”). In the case of Isaiah the 
references are to the good news of God saving the people who were forced 
into exile by Babylon. God will free them and they will return home. Now 
the good news concerns God saving people from Rome. 


PEACE 


And God’s action brings “peace” on the earth (2:14). This claim also 
directly contests Rome’s claims that Rome had brought peace to the earth 
(Pax Romana, Roman peace). This was a shorthand term for subjugation to 
Rome’s rule, accomplished through military might, enacted in economic 
measures like taxes and tributes. embodied in hierarchical social structures. 
established as the political order, and legitimated by the gods such as Jupiter 
as their “gift” through their agents, Rome’s emperor and his troops. But the 
angel directly contradicts Rome’s propaganda. The angel claims that 


¢ God, not Jupiter, effects peace; 
¢ God works not through the emperor, but through Jesus; 


¢ God’s peace-making work centers not in Rome but in a backwater 
town amidst very common folks; 


¢ And in the biblical tradition peace refers to God's just order marked 
not by Rome’s exploitation and military domination but by whole- 
ness, protection, and benefit for all (see Psalm 72). 


These passages indicate that all is not well between God’s purposes 
and Rome. The two are in conflict, not cooperation. God does not validate 


Green (Gospel of Luke 133) provides texts for Augustus; for Vespasian see Josephus, 
Jewish War 4.618, 656. 
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Rome or turn a blind eye to how Rome structures and rules the world. 
God’s action in the birth of Jesus, involving insignificant people in in- 
significant places, contests Rome's claims, challenges its world, and con- 
demns its injustice. And God’s “forever” kingdom, manifested in Jesus, 
remains invisible to Rome’s empire. 


JESUS: DOING GOD’S WorRK 


God’s way of working, its invisibility to the imperial order, and the 
opposition it provokes are not just evident in Jesus’ conception and birth.* 
Luke begins the account of Jesus’ public ministry at 4:18 with a citation from 
Isa 61:1-2a. The citation expresses what Jesus is anointed or “christed” to 
do in his ministry. 


Luke 4:18 “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed 
me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed 
go free, 19 to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” 


Israel’s traditions concerning “the year of release” or the Jubilee year in- 
fluence this citation from Isaiah 61. The words translated as “release” and 
“go free” indicate that Jesus’ transforming agenda is shaped by these tradi- 
tions in Leviticus 25. According to this chapter, every fifty years slaves are 
to be freed, land returned to its original clan owners, and loans canceled. 
These Jubilee-year traditions envisioned a more equitable society, and pro- 
vided a mechanism to correct social injustices and protect against massive 
inequalities. In this context Jesus* announcement of good news for the poor 
means a different economic system that provides access to adequate re- 
sources and participation in a society that accords all its members dignity 
and equal inclusion. Such a system would remove numerous diseases like 
blindness, associated with poor nutrition and inadequate food supply. 
Jesus’ ministry is one of social, economic, and political transformation. 
Jesus’ agenda is to enact these traditions. But to adopt such an agenda 
is to challenge every aspect of Roman imperial society. To return land to its 
original clan owners would require the Roman elite to give up a huge 
source of income that was foundational to its power, wealth, and status. To 
free slaves was to surrender an enormous source of free labor and to aban- 
don an institution that intimidated and humiliated opponents. To cancel 


§Richard J. Cassidy, Jesus, Politics and Society: A Study of Luke’s Gospel (Maryknoll, 
N.Y.: Orbis, 1978) 20-62, 77-86. 
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loans was to give up a vast source of wealth, not only from repayments but 
also from those who because of high interest rates, the demands of ex- 
tended households, and poor soil and/or weather conditions defaulted on 
payments and surrendered their property. To envision any of this is to chal- 
lenge Roman power, to contest Rome’s hierarchical organization of society 
for the benefit of the elite, and to threaten Roman political control, even if 
Rome remains unaware of the challenge. 

Luke’s presentation of Jesus does not show Jesus carrying out this 
agenda by launching a military attack on the Romans or resorting to a di- 
rect, violent confrontation. But neither does he throw his hands up in the 
air or shrug his shoulders and mutter, “You've got to be dreaming!” Rather, 
his strategy is to do what God commissioned him to do: to proclaim God's 
reign or kingdom or empire in words (4:43, where the term “must” ex- 
presses God’s will), to enact it in healings among the poor (7:22-23), and 
to form an alternative community of followers that lives a distinctive way 
of life shaped by God’s reign (6:12-16; 12:31) and that prays for (11:2-4) 
and eagerly awaits the final establishment of God’s kingdom and just pur- 
poses (18:1-8). 


AN ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITY 


This community of Jesus’ followers adopts practices of social and 
economic interaction that are counter to the practices of the dominant elite. 
It opposes the accumulation of wealth (12:15-21) and obsessing about or 
serving wealth (12:22-32: 16:13; 18:24-25). Jesus denounces the wealthy 
whose abundance means that others go without (6:24-25). The community 
of disciples lends without expecting repayment (6:30, 34-35), helps the 
poor (16:19-31), and gives up possessions for the benefit of others (14:33; 
18:18-23, 26-30; 19:1-10). Comprising mainly the poor, it welcomes and 
includes other poor people rather than despising and excluding them as the 
empire’s elite does. The inclusion of and assistance to their fellow poor is 
offered without looking for any reciprocal benefit, the normal expectation 
in the Roman world (14:12-24). Women as well as men play active roles 
(8:1-3; 10:38-42). 

Jesus’ community adopts different patterns of social interaction. Its 
meals do not reinforce and reflect conventional patterns of social hierarchy 
and reciprocity of benefit but an alternative and more egalitarian pattern of 
inclusion (14:7-14). His community renounces the seeking of status (9:46- 
48: 14:7-11) and the use of power to dominate others (22:24-27). Unlike 
“the kings of the Gentiles (who) lord it over them” (22:25), the community 
of Jesus’ disciples chooses humility and service in seeking the good of the 
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other (17:7-10; 22:27). It engages violence not with retaliation or passivity 
but by nonviolent resistance that refuses to be intimidated, that displays a 
different way of being, and that creatively maintains human dignity in the 
face of attacks (6:27-31). 

This commitment to God's empire, along with the practices and way 
of life that result, contrasts with the commitments of the elite. Humility 
and service have little part in the dominating and arrogant ways of “the 
kings of the Gentiles,” the Roman emperors (22:24-27)! Jesus teaches that 
taxes should be paid to the emperor but that supreme loyalty belongs to 
God (20:20-26). That means that what the empire does is to be evaluated in 
relation to God’s purposes. As we have seen, Jesus’ concern for a different 
socio-economic order indicates that Rome resists, not submits to, God’s 
purposes. 


CONFLICT AND OPPOSITION 


Jesus’ proclamation of God’s reign and establishment of a community 
with alternative socio-economic practices mean inevitable conflict with the 
elite. The last thing a small ruling elite wants is someone bold enough to 
declare that society does not have to be organized this way. The elite com- 
prises various powerful groups allied by their common commitment to 
maintaining the status quo. 

As retainers, the Jerusalem chief priests are allies of Rome’s rulers. 
They are first introduced in 3:1-2, where the chief priests Annas and 
Caiaphas are associated with the emperor Tiberius, the governor Pilate, 
and Rome’s puppet king Herod Antipas. This introduction attests their al- 
liance with Rome and complicity in Rome’s system, a complicity con- 
firmed by the chief priests’ active and dominant role in the efforts to put 
Jesus to death in chapters 22-23. 

The Pharisees are described negatively as “lovers of money” (16:14), 
and Jesus condemns them for this commitment to money because it 1s not 
in line with God’s purposes: “What is prized by human beings is an abomi- 
nation in the sight of God” (16:15). He also condemns them for their love 
of status and neglect of “justice and the love of God” (11:42-43). For up- 
holding the hierarchical status quo and not recognizing God’s reign mani- 
fested by Jesus (17:20), the gospel declares that they reject God’s purposes 
(7:30), 

Likewise scribes, the educated group that maintains the status quo 
with its interpretations and applications of laws, are often associated with 
the power groups. They are allied with the Pharisees (5:17-26; 6:1-11; 
15:2) and with the chief priests (19:47; 20:1). In addition to their guilt by 
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association, Jesus shames them publicly and specifically condemns them 
for their love of status in the hierarchical society that upholds wealth and 
power, rather than justice and inclusion (20:45-47). 

Jesus’ teaching challenges and condemns the societal vision and 
structure maintained by these allied elite groups for their own benefit and 
at the expense of the rest. Within their hierarchical and exploited society, 
the alternative social and economic practices of Jesus’ followers point to a 
more just society. Ever-present crowds gather to hear him and admire his 
authoritative teaching and displays of power.’ Their support for Jesus is as 
threatening to the ruling elite as his alternative social vision. Jesus conflicts 
with these leadership groups over matters of social structure,'® and his 
teaching causes disruption to households (12:49-53). 

Jesus announces that prophets who confront the elite’s power become 
its victims (13:31-33). As he travels to Jerusalem, the elite’s center and 
power base, he recalls that Jerusalem has not often welcomed God's 
prophets and messengers (13:33-35). Various alliances of these power 
groups, the chief priests, scribes, and elders, plan to kill Jesus and so re- 
move this threat to their way of life. He predicts their violent response 
(9:22). They try to trap him (11:53). He predicts Rome’s destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 C.£., the center of their power, as a consequence of their 
“not recogniz(ing) the time of your visitation from God” (19:44). The pro- 
nouncement declares they have no place in God's purposes. 


JESUS’ ARREST 


The final trigger for Jesus’ arrest is his attack on the Jerusalem Temple, 
which these groups administer (19:45-48). He condemns it by quoting the 
prophet Jeremiah’s words against a corrupt temple. Citing Jeremiah 7, he 
calls their Temple a “den of robbers.” They are more intent on taking 
money from the people to maintain their own wealth, power, and status 
than on fostering encounter with God. They respond with a renewed com- 
mitment to kill him, though the people’s receptiveness to his message 
makes it difficult to accomplish (19:47-48). Further conflicts over his and 
their authority (20:1-2) and further condemnations of their misrule and re- 
jection of God’s alternative (20:9-18) fuel efforts to arrest and kill him 


’For the ubiquitous crowds and Jesus’ ministry see 4:42; 5:1, 15; 6:17-19; 8:4, 40: 
Sete 371 a6 Nee Se Aol ero 3 

Previous disagreements with the scribes and Pharisees have involved his claims to 
manifest God's forgiveness (5:17-26), the use of the Sabbath (6:1-11). and the company he 
keeps (5:30; 15:2). These issues involve visions of how society is structured. where God's 
blessing is encountered in society, and who is included in God’s blessing. 
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(20:19; 22:2). He announces judgment on Jerusalem and predicts that the 
city, the elite’s power base, will fall to Gentile (Roman) armies and its in- 
habitants will be exiled, just as in the defeat of 587 B.c.E. by Babylon 
(21:20-24). With Judas’ help, they arrest him (22:47-54). 

The elders, chief priests, and scribes interrogate Jesus, asking him if 
he is the Messiah (22:67). It is a question about his identity and commis- 
sioning. Does Jesus have authority to speak and act as he does? Does he 
have any right to claim to manifest the kingdom or reign of God? Jesus re- 
fuses to answer these questions, but he does predict that he “will be seated 
at the right hand of the power of God” (22:69). This prediction confirms 
what he has claimed throughout. He will participate in the final, full, victo- 
rious establishment of God’s reign, just as he has manifested it in part in 
his ministry. They repeat their question by asking if he is Son of God, 
God’s agent who manifests God's kingly rule (22:70). Jesus rightly does 
not dispute the title, first used of him by the angel in 1:32 (“Son of the most 
High”), nor the role of king that it implies. But they refuse to accept his 
claim. With Jesus’ confession to be the agent of God’s reign, the Jerusalem 
elite, with a crowd of supporters (23:4), takes Jesus before Pilate. 


Jesus and Pilate 


This overview of Jesus’ ministry, its claims and conflicts, establishes 
the context for Pilate’s involvement. It is only when Jesus comes to Jerusa- 
lem for Passover (22:1) that Jesus and Pilate meet. We are not told why 
Pilate leaves his official residence in Caesarea to be in Jerusalem. Perhaps 
he is on his regular tour of his province to hear cases and deliver judgments 
on provincials like Jesus. Jesus would simply be one more case on the 
docket. Perhaps Pilate is in Jerusalem to maintain order during Passover. 

It is not, though, the first reference to Pilate in the narrative. He has 
appeared three times previously.” 


|. Pilate is first mentioned in 3:1-2 in a list of the ruling elite. Pilate 
appears second on the list and is described as “governor of Judea.” 
The gospel’s audience is assumed to know what governors do in the 
Roman empire, the sorts of tasks I outlined in Chapter Three. But 
there is no doubt about Pilate’s importance and power. He is listed 
after the emperor, Tiberius, who appointed him to be governor of 
Judea, and whose interests, authority, and will Pilate represents. 
And he is listed before the chief priests Annas and Caiaphas, leaders 


'! Pilate also receives brief mentions in 23:52 and in Acts 3:13; 4:27; 13:28. 
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of his allies. the Jerusalem elite. These are the people who think they 
run the world. But v. 2 offers a surprise. Precisely in the midst of 
such daunting power structures, but not through them, “the word of 
God came to John son of Zechariah in the wilderness.” 


2. Pilate is mentioned a second time in 13:1. In a brief reference, he is 
reported to have mixed the blood of some Galileans with their sacri- 
fices! No details are given here or elsewhere about this slaughter of 
people while they are in worship. But the scene, though brief, reveals 
several important things about Pilate. Nothing seems to be sacred 
for him, not even worship. He arrogantly asserts his deadly authority 
even in a sacred place without fear of reprisal. He is willing to use his 
power to take life if it serves his purposes. And, anticipating Jesus 
death, we know that this will not be the last blood he spills. 


3. A brief third reference to Pilate as governor follows in 20:20c. The 
Jerusalem elite, the scribes and chief priests (20:19), respond nega- 
tively to Jesus’ parable of the vineyard that condemns their leader- 
ship and exposes their involvement in his death (20:9-18). So rather 
than be warned of God’s judgment by the parable. they confirm 
Jesus’ depiction of them and seek again to arrest him and hand him 
over to the governor. Pilate is not named, but the governor is pre- 
sented as their ally and agent. They are sure of his support and action 
in helping them to remove Jesus since he has the power to execute. 
His interests are their interests. Pilate and the Jerusalem elite are on 
the same side. 


Accusations and a Quick Dismissal (23 :2-5) 


In taking Jesus to Pilate, the Jerusalem elite repeatedly accuse Jesus 
of “perverting” or leading astray the people. Four references emphasize 


their role as Jesus’ accusers: 
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Ruling elites often charge opponents with leading the people astray. 
The oppressive Pharaoh of Egypt accuses Moses of “perverting” or mis- 
leading the people when Moses challenges the Pharaoh to release the 
people from slavery (Exod 5:4). And the wicked king of Israel, Ahab, ac- 
cuses the prophet Elijah of perverting or leading the people astray after 
Elijah opposes the king’s execution of the prophets and advocacy of the 
worship of Baal (1 Kings 18:17-18). “Perverting the people” seems to 
mean resisting the status quo! Powerful opponents of God’s just purposes 
accuse God's representatives of perverting the people when that represen- 
tative challenges their practices and demands a more just society. Ironi- 
cally, Jesus has already denounced the people and society led by the 
Jerusalem elite as “perverse” (9:41). 

In bringing this charge the Jerusalem elite denies Jesus’ claim that he 
is authorized by God to reveal God’s will and reign in his words and ac- 
tions (4:43). In so doing they reveal their own resistance to God’s pur- 
poses. They are of course right to accuse Jesus. As we have seen, Jesus has 
offered a very different socio-economic and political vision. He has chal- 
lenged the status quo from which they benefit and which they defend. He 
has tried to lead the people away from the elite’s unjust social structure and 
control, away from business as usual. He has enacted the reign of God, 
proclaimed an alternative commitment, and shaped a different communal 
way of life. He is guilty of “perverting” their world. He is not violent, but 
he is very dangerous." 

They offer Pilate two examples of Jesus’ “perverting” work (23:2). 
The first, appropriately, concerns his opposition to Rome’s taxes. In 20:20- 
26 Jesus did not forbid paying taxes, but he did put loyalty to God above 
loyalty to the emperor. The effect of such a ranking is to deny taxes their 
significance in the imperial system as an expression of submission to 
Rome’s rule! 

Second, they accuse him of saying “he himself is the Messiah, a king” 
(Luke 23:2). Again they are correct.'* From his conception Jesus is linked 
with the line of David, the representative of God’s “forever” reign. Jesus 
begins his public ministry by declaring he is God’s anointed or “christed”™ 
one (4:18). “Christ,” meaning “anointed one,” is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew “Messiah.” Throughout his ministry he has announced God’s reign 


'2§cholars often claim that this charge is false because Jesus describes the nation as 
being perverse already in 9:41. But this claim is not convincing since in 9:41 Jesus is de- 
scribing their rejection of him, whereas the ruling elite in 23:2 identifies his attempts to 
change the status quo as constituting his “perverting the people.” 

'3 Bond (Pontius Pilate 145-46) is typical of many in trying, unconvincingly, to argue 
that Jesus is innocent of these charges. 
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in accord with his divine commission (4:43). And when he entered Jeru- 
salem he refused to reject the disciples’ acclaim that he was “. . . the king 
that comes in the name of the Lord!” (19:38-40). Jesus did not deny the 
charge in 22:67 and in 22:69 declared himself to share in God’s reign. 


KING JESUS 


Pilate, having heard the charges, asks Jesus if he is “king of the Jews” 
(23:3). To claim to be a king is a capital offense. The title “king” was used 
for Rome’s rulers or emperors.'' Other rulers could be Rome's puppet 
kings, such as King Herod who dutifully acknowledged Rome as “masters 
of the world” (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 15.387) and was called “King 
of the Jews” (Jewish Antiquities 16.311). But to claim the role and title of 
king without Rome’s sanction was to challenge and reject Rome’s author- 
ity and to bring death on oneself. Various “rebels” had done so in the first 
century, but Rome had no patience with their royal pretensions and dis- 
regard for Rome’s sovereignty. (For a list of such rebels and the sources of 
our knowledge about them, see above, Chapter Five, at Matt 27:11-14.) In 
asking Jesus if he is “king of the Jews,” Pilate asks Jesus, “Are you the 
head of the resistance?”'’ The title charges Jesus with sedition against the 
empire and Caesar. And Pilate’s question is right on target. Jesus does op- 
pose Rome’s rule, though not with the violence employed by these other 
figures. Jesus’ response does not contest the title: “you say so.” 

In this context Pilate’s declaration in v. 4, “I find no basis for an accu- 
sation against this man,” is very surprising. The first shocking aspect is that 
Pilate’s declaration is instant. Pilate has just heard the uncontested accusa- 
tions, but he has not heard from any witnesses or carried out his own in- 
vestigation. His verdict is too quick. The second shock concerns Pilate’s 
dismissal of Jesus’ accusers. These are Pilate’s allies in Jerusalem who 
have been monitoring Jesus’ ministry. Together, Pilate and these Jerusalem 
leaders have a great investment in maintaining society as it is and swiftly 
removing any challengers. They need each other to protect their common 
interests. Pilate should take their accusations very seriously. Instead he ig- 
nores them. The third surprise involves the context of Pilate’s declaration. 
It follows immediately on Jesus’ reply to the charges, which Jesus does not 
contest. 


'* Josephus designates Roman emperors as kings with the same word in Jewish War 
3.351; 4.596; 5.563; (Titus), Jewish War 5.58; see also Appian, Civil Wars 2.86 (Hadrian), 

A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New Testament (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963) 24. 
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What are we to conclude about Pilate’s instant verdict? Is the man 
stupid? Does he not hear well? Did he not hear what Jesus just acknowl- 
edged? Does he regard it as impossible that Jesus poses any threat? And 
why does he ignore his allies so blatantly? He is certainly not weak. And 
we know from Chapter Three that he probably has some ability for this 
vital role as Rome’s representative who defends and maintains Rome’s 
interests and rule. 

Rather, cocooned in the trappings of Roman power. Pilate seems arro- 
gant. He quickly dismisses his allies, the Jerusalem elite, without taking 
their reports seriously. And he as quickly dismisses this low-status provin- 
cial called Jesus who is charged with being a king. Jesus lacks the trap- 
pings of the type of kingship Pilate understands: no royal attire, no army, 
no wealth, no territory—so he is probably no threat. He cannot be a king 
worthy of Pilate’s attention. Pilate seems blind to any danger being posed 
to Roman rule. Violent resistance is a clearly defined means of opposition, 
but visions of an alternative order from a low-status preacher don’t seem 
very dangerous. The Jerusalem elite have seen the threat Jesus poses but 
Rome's representative cannot discern God’s purposes at work. 

In rendering such an instant verdict without any investigation Pilate 
also appears capricious. He does not appear to take the administration of 
Roman justice seriously. This is not a flattering picture of either the gover- 
nor or his justice. 

Not satisfied with Pilate’s hasty dismissal, the Jerusalem elite, the 
chief priests and scribes (22:66), renew their charges against Jesus (23:5). 
They charge Jesus with stirring up the people, a charge synonymous with 
perverting the order the elite establishes (see 23:2). They describe the geo- 
graphical extent of Jesus’ teaching. “throughout all Judea, from Galilee 
where he began even to this place” (23:5), Jerusalem and the Temple. The 
gospel has attested Jesus’ frequent teaching (4:15, 31, 5:3, 17), including 
in the Temple (20:1: 21:37). The geographical reference emphasizes the 
extent of Jesus’ influence, and hence of the danger he poses as the agent of 
God’s reign. He is a threat to all Pilate’s territory, even to its center Jeru- 
salem. But Pilate is deaf to any danger Jesus might pose, and certainly can- 
not discern God at work in Jesus. 


Pilate, Jesus and Herod Antipas (23 :6-12) 


The only thing Pilate hears is a reference to Galilee (23:6). This infor- 
mation prompts him to dispense with Jesus by sending him to Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch or ruler of Galilee, who happens also to be in Jerusalem 
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(23:7). Pilate’s arrogance toward both the elite and Jesus means he will not 
be bothered with Jesus. 

Herod Antipas, the son of Herod “the Great,” became ruler of Galilee 
in 4 B.c.£. after his father’s death, with the emperor Augustus’ blessing. He 
reigned until 39 c.£., when the emperor Gaius Caligula deposed him under 
suspicion of disloyalty to Rome. In handing Jesus over to Herod, Pilate 
sends Jesus to another representative of Roman rule. Herod was named 
with the emperor Tiberius and governor Pilate in 3:1. He is clearly identi- 
fied with the powerful opponents of God’s purposes. 

That is indeed how Herod appears through the gospel narrative. 
Verses 8-9 indicate that while this is the first meeting between Herod and 
Jesus, it is not the first time Herod, ruler of Galilee, had heard of Jesus. 
Herod beheaded John the Baptist (3:18-20; 9:7-9). He hears about Jesus’ 
ministry and miracles and is “perplexed” about what is happening. One 
explanation offered to him is that John has been raised from the dead. Not 
surprisingly it is reported that Herod wants to kill Jesus (13:31). Now he 
wants to see Jesus perform some sign (23:8). But demanding signs from 
Jesus while evading his identity as the agent of God’s reign has been con- 
demned in 11:16, 29-32 with promises of judgment. To demand signs is 
what “this evil generation” does (11:29-30), a generation that rejects Jesus 
as God’s agent (17:25). Herod is immediately identified as an opponent of 
Jesus and of God’s purposes. 

Jesus does not cooperate with this opponent (23:9). Despite lengthy 
questioning from Herod, Jesus does not answer him. Herod has had every 
chance to understand Jesus’ identity from John and from Jesus’ Galilean 
ministry but is distracted by miracles. Instead, Jesus assumes the posture of 
the silent suffering servant of Isaiah 53. He absorbs rather than retaliates to 
the domination and violence as he awaits God’s salvation (see the com- 
ments on Mark 15:4-5 and Matthew 27:13-14 in Chapters Four and Five). 

By contrast, the Jerusalem leaders are very vocal (23:10). They have 
accompanied Jesus to Herod and with renewed vigor press their accusa- 
tions. Not having persuaded Pilate, they try to persuade his fellow repre- 
sentative of Roman power. But their “vehement” charges, Herod's lengthy 
questioning, and Jesus’ silence do not produce the formal condemnation 
they seek. Instead, Herod demeans himself by joining with his soldiers to 
mock and humiliate Jesus as a royal pretender. 

Their contempt is expressed in part by making Jesus wear a “bright 
shining garment” or an “elegant” robe. A “real” king, according to their 
cultural values, parades his power and the wealth he has gained from his 
subjects. But Jesus has already disputed this definition of kingship by re- 
nouncing dominating power (22:24-27) and by distancing himself from 
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“those who put on fine clothing and live in luxury. . . in royal palaces” 
(7:25). The kingship he represents benefits the poor. 

Yet there is an irony in clothing Jesus in this way. Such “bright shin- 
ing” clothing is associated with heavenly beings. Jesus wears “dazzling 
white” garments in his transfiguration (9:29). And a heavenly messenger or 
angel wears them in appearing to Cornelius in Acts 10:30. Though Herod 
cannot see it, such clothing is appropriate to Jesus. It anticipates Jesus’ 
heavenly glory, when he will be seated at God’s right hand and share in 
God's power and rule, just as he told the Jerusalem elite when they con- 
demned him (22:69)! Herod openly mocks and rejects God’s agent. 

Herod returns Jesus to Pilate (23:11). The effect of this excursion to 
Herod is to cement the alliance of Pilate and Herod (23:12). In what way? 
As Rome’s representatives, they are united in their failure to recognize 
Jesus’ identity as the agent of God’s reign, and in their failure to recognize 
his great threat to their system. Herod is like Pilate, an arrogant ruler who 
cannot discern what God is doing in the midst of his political rule (10:24; 
see also Acts 4:26-28). 


Pilate’s Decision (23:13-16) 


Pilate assembles the Jerusalem elite and the people to announce his 
verdict (23:13). Verse 13 specifically mentions the presence of the chief 
priests and ruling elite to underscore their continuing efforts to procure 
Jesus’ death. Their determined and continual opposition to God’s agent 
extends to the Jerusalem crowd, whom they mislead to oppose Jesus. 

Pilate sums up the action to date, his own cursory encounter with 
Jesus (23:1-5) as well as Herod’s meeting (23:6-12). Pilate’s own summary 
casts further judgment on his arrogant dismissal of Jesus and capricious 
handling of Roman “justice.” To claim that he has “examined” Jesus 
(23:14) is far too grand a description for his instant, uninformed rejection 
of the elite’s repeated charges and of Jesus’ admission (23:2-5). Likewise, 
to suggest that Herod has reached an informed conclusion severely misrep- 
resents the scene of 23:9-11, which is marked by accusation, silence, and 
mocking! Pilate, arrogant in his presumption of Roman control, 1s unable 
to recognize what is happening under his nose. Even though Jesus has 
(nonviolently) challenged the very legitimacy of Pilate’s system and pro- 
claimed an alternative kingdom, Pilate does not think this “wannabe” king 
poses any danger. So Pilate proposes a quick dismissal of Jesus’ case by 
flogging and releasing him (23:16). 

Why does Pilate propose to flog Jesus if he thinks Jesus is innocent? 
Jesus had earlier predicted in 18:33 that the “Gentiles” would whip him, so 
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Pilate is acting true to form. Flogging was one of several punishments such 
as exile, torture, laboring in the mines, fines, and imprisonment that a 
governor might impose if he were not sentencing the accused to death." 
Flogging was typically reserved for low-status individuals and for slaves. 
Carried out with rods or whips (the latter often used for slaves), it was re- 
garded as degrading and humiliating. Corporal punishment was generally 
not used for higher-status offenders. Punishment was less about “justice” 
than it was about keeping people in their place. The punishment had to fit 
not so much the crime as the social status of the person. Flogging was 
administered with varying degrees of intensity, with that preceding cruci- 
fixion being the most severe. The Greek word used here suggests Pilate 
proposes to sentence Jesus to a “light” whipping.'’ Imposing this humiliat- 
ing sentence expresses Pilate’s disdain for the low-status Jesus while ac- 
complishing Jesus’ dismissal. 


Pilate Condemns Jesus (23 :18-25) 


The focus shifts from the issue of Jesus’ guilt (Pilate cannot see what 
the Jerusalem elite sees) to Pilate’s action to maintain the alliances that are 
crucial for his ongoing rule.'* His quick dismissal of Jesus does not work. 
The elite and the gathered crowd instantly reject Pilate’s decision (23:18). The 
elite protests Pilate’s arrogant refusal to take their charges and their alliance 
of power seriously. While crowds have often welcomed Jesus’ ministry. 
some crowds have resisted it (4:22-30). The Jerusalem crowd's solidarity 
with the elite emphasizes the latter’s control over this assembled group. 

The Jerusalem elite offers an alternative, double course of action 
(23:18). First, they call for Jesus’ removal (“Away with this fellow!”), a de- 
mand for Jesus’ death that Pilate rejected in v. 15. Second, they call for the 
release of Barabbas. Unlike the other gospels’ reference to the custom of 
releasing a prisoner at Passover, Luke's gospel (without v. 17 in its earliest 
form) offers no reason for their call to Pilate to release anybody. let alone 
Barabbas. Pilate, though, does not question the demand. 


'*Peter Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970) 103-52, especially 136-41. 

 Sherwin-White (Roman Society 24 27) notes three intensities of beatings and sug- 
gests Pilate intends the lightest or “disciplinary” beating for Jesus. 

'* Verse 17 is omitted from many early manuscripts, and appears in some later manu- 
scripts in different places, both here and after \. 19. These factors indicate it was a later ad- 
dition to the text. See Bruce Metzger, A Tevtual Commentary on the Greek New Testament 
(London: United Bible Society, 1971) 179-80. 
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Barabbas has not been mentioned previously, but v. 19 elaborates his 
crime. He has been involved in an insurrection and is a murderer. Whatever 
the incident, Barabbas has violently challenged Roman control and order. 
While many interpreters see a contrast between Barabbas and Jesus, the con- 
trast does not consist of the guilt of Barabbas and the innocence of Jesus. 
Both men pose danger to the Roman system. The difference lies in their 
means of opposition. While Barabbas employs violence, Jesus proclaims 
and enacts an alternative reign, community, and set of practices within it. 
Pilate is attuned to the former threat but is blind to the latter. 

The narrative offers no reason for the Jerusalem elite’s surprising sup- 
port of Barabbas, the murdering insurrectionist. Perhaps they think they 
can “control” him once they have procured his release. But their vociferous 
support for a violent opponent of Rome’s rule and against Pilate’s choice 
cannot be encouraging for their ally, Rome’s governor, Pilate. 

But despite and in the face of the Jerusalem elite’s resistance, for a sec- 
ond time Pilate arrogantly advocates Jesus’ release (23:20). It is a contest of 
wills and Pilate is, after all, the governor. As far as he is concerned, he should 
prevail. But the Jerusalem elite will not allow its concern to be dismissed so 
quickly and lightly. It responds even more directly by calling for Jesus’ cru- 
cifixion, the penalty for treason against the empire (23:21). The Jerusalem 
elite sees and rejects the challenge of Jesus’ ministry, but Pilate remains 
blind to it and firm in his resolve. In words that largely repeat his verdict of 
vv. 14-16, Pilate declares for the third time his inability to see any threat in 
Jesus’ words and actions. The verb “find” contrasts Pilate and the Jerusalem 
elite. Whereas the Jerusalem elite “tind” Jesus to be perverting the nation 
(23:2), Pilate’s arrogance means he can “find” no such thing (23:4, 14, 22). 

The leaders’ and crowd’s response to Pilate’s restatement of his deci- 
sion is even more intense as they “urgently demand with loud shouts” that 
Jesus be crucified (23:23). Ironically, they who accused Jesus of “stirring 
up” the people (23:5) stir themselves up in opposition to God’s purposes 
and in defense of Rome’s threatened system. They out-pilate Pilate in their 
vigilance to ward off any danger to the current socio-economic system 
sanctioned by Rome. 

After three attempts to release Jesus, Pilate sees he is not prevatling. 
“Their voices prevailed” (23:23b). For Pilate, the “wannabe” king Jesus is 
not worth a rift with his Jerusalem allies whose support he needs if his rule 
is to maintain the elite’s and Rome’s interests. So, without understanding 
their passion for Jesus’ death, he consents to their demand. The narrative 
shows Roman “justice” to be nothing other than the accomplishment of the 
elite’s will (loudly voiced by the controlled crowd). “So Pilate gave his 
verdict that their demand should be granted” (23:24). 
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Despite his arrogance, when push comes to shove it is in Pilate’s 
interests to maintain the support of the Jerusalem elite. In condemning 
Jesus he acts for them and for himself rather than against Jesus, though 
Jesus of course bears the brunt of that action as Pilate sacrifices him for his 
own political interests. Pilate acts to keep this alliance and power in place 
rather than to counter a threat from Jesus (that he cannot see). He can see 
Barabbas’ threat. He is attuned to violence. And he is confident that Roman 
power can handle one violent insurrectionist, so he releases Barabbas and 
crucifies Jesus. 

Verse 25 continues to emphasize Pilate’s arrogant blindness to the 
threat Jesus poses. His action against Jesus stems on/y from the demands 
of his allies, not from anything he understands Jesus to have done. So the 
verse begins, “He released the man they asked for,” and ends, “he handed 
Jesus over as they wished.” 


Conclusion 


Luke’s scene with Pilate differs significantly from those of Mark and 
Matthew. In contrast to those scenes, Luke’s Pilate cannot discern any 
threat from Jesus. He repeatedly asserts this conclusion, offers it as a ver- 
dict, and proposes a course of action based on it (Jesus’ whipping and re- 
lease). Herod, tetrarcheof Galilee, reinforces: Pilatersoverdset. Butithe 
Jerusalem elite repeatedly accuses Jesus. It calls for Barabbas’ release. Be- 
cause Pilate thinks Jesus poses no threat he does not have to poll the crowd 
to see what reactions there will be to Jesus’ crucifixion. Their ardent advo- 
cacy of it already expresses great support. Accordingly Luke does not pres- 
ent Pilate so much as the very politically astute and effective manager of 
Jesus’ crucifixion that Mark and Matthew present him to be. Rather. he 
appears as a very arrogant representative of Rome's rule, dismissive of his 
allies, impervious to the threat that “the king of the Jews” poses to his rule 
and imperial system, and protective of his own interests. It is to ensure the 
continuing support of the Jerusalem elite that he acts against Jesus. 

This presentation serves the gospel’s purpose of offering its audience 
“certainty” or “security” concerning God's purposes (1:4). Unlike Pilate. 
the gospel’s audience has rightly discerned Jesus’ identity and God-given 
commission to manifest God's reign. But the unfinished nature of God's 
work raises doubts about the effectiveness of what God is doing. Can God 
accomplish God's purposes? Another cause of doubts is the unusual, non- 
violent way in which God is at work. The massive transformation of the 
world has not eventuated. 
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The gospel counters these doubts by narrating Jesus’ identity and 
commission as the agent of God’s reign. It has demonstrated Jesus’ faithful 
carrying out of this commission in his words and action. It provides assur- 
ance that God’s distinctive reign is doing its transformative, challenging, 
unfinished work in the midst of Rome’s world even without a violent struggle, 
even by means of someone the empire’s representatives, Pilate and Herod, 
consider to be a harmless nobody. As followers of Jesus, the audience is to 
continue Jesus’ mission, faithfully enduring hardship, conflict, and doubt, 
and confidently trusting God to complete God’s purposes. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
John’s Pilate 


John’s scene with Pilate is the longest of the four in the gospels. As 
with the other gospels, many interpreters have decided that Pilate is weak 
in not standing up for his conviction that Jesus is innocent and in capitulat- 
ing to pressure from the Jerusalem elite to crucify Jesus. 

I suggest that this 1s not an adequate reading. John’s Pilate emerges as 
a powerful but mean governor who efficiently takes care of Roman inter- 
ests. Pilate participates in Jesus’ arrest and then taunts his Jerusalem allies, 
reminding them four times of their subjugated status and dependence on 
his power. They in turn will remind him of his duty to enforce Roman in- 
terests. But while Pilate tries to assert his superiority, he allies himself with 
them in rejecting Jesus, whom God has sent. In not “seeing” Jesus’ identity 
and his God-given commission to reveal God’s kingship or sovereignty 
Pilate, along with the empire he represents, belongs to “the world.” Pilate 
thinks he asserts Rome’s sovereignty and declares judgment on Jesus, but 
in effect Pilate is shown to be subject to God’s sovereignty and to bring 
God’s judgment on himself and the empire. 


John 18:28 Then they took Jesus from Caiaphas to Pilate’s headquar- 
ters. It was early in the morning. They themselves did not enter the 
headquarters, so as to avoid ritual defilement and to be able to eat the 
Passover. 29 So Pilate went out to them and said, ‘““What accusation do 
you bring against this man?” 30 They answered, “If this man were not 
a criminal, we would not have handed him over to you.” 31 Pilate said 
to them, “Take him yourselves and judge him according to your law.” 
The Jews replied, “We are not permitted to put anyone to death.” 
32 (This was to fulfill what Jesus had said when he indicated the kind 
of death he was to die.) 
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33 Then Pilate entered the headquarters again, summoned Jesus, and 
asked him, “Are you the King of the Jews?” 34 Jesus answered, “Do 
you ask this on your own, or did others tell you about me?” 35 Pilate 
replied, “I am not a Jew, am I? Your own nation and the chief priests 
have handed you over to me. What have you done?” 36 Jesus an- 
swered, “My kingdom is not from this world. If my kingdom were 
from this world, my followers would be fighting to keep me from 
being handed over to the Jews. But as it is, my kingdom is not from 
here.” 37 Pilate asked him, “So you are a king?” Jesus answered, “You 
say that I am a king. For this I was born, and for this I came into the 
world, to testify to the truth. Everyone who belongs to the truth listens 
to my voice.” 38 Pilate asked him, “What is truth?” 


After he had said this, he went out to the Jews again and told them, “I 
find no case against him. 39 But you have a custom that I release 
someone for you at the Passover. Do you want me to release for you 
the King of the Jews?” 40 They shouted in reply, “Not this man, but 
Barabbas!”” Now Barabbas was a bandit. 


19:1 Then Pilate took Jesus and had him flogged. 2 And the soldiers 
wove a crown of thorns and put it on his head, and they dressed him in 
a purple robe. 3 They kept coming up to him, saying, “Hail, King of 
the Jews!” and striking him on the face. 


4 Pilate went out again and said to them, “Look, I am bringing him 
out to you to let you know that I find no case against him.” 5 So Jesus 
came out, wearing the crown of thorns and the purple robe. Pilate said 
to them, “Here is the man!” 6 When the chief priests and the police 
saw him, they shouted, “Crucify him! Crucify him!” Pilate said to 
them, “Take him yourselves and crucify him; I find no case against 
him.” 7 The Jews answered him, “We have a law, and according to 
that law he ought to die because he has claimed to be the Son of God.” 


8 Now when Pilate heard this, he was more afraid than ever. 9 He en- 
tered his headquarters again and asked Jesus, “Where are you from?” 
But Jesus gave him no answer. 10 Pilate therefore said to him, “Do 
you refuse to speak to me? Do you not know that I have power to re- 
lease you, and power to crucify you?” 11 Jesus answered him, “You 
would have no power over me unless it had been given you from 
above; therefore the one who handed me over to you is guilty of a 
greater sin.” 


12 From then on Pilate tried to release him, but the Jews cried out, “If 
you release this man, you are no friend of the emperor. Everyone who 
claims to be a king sets himself against the emperor.” 


13 When Pilate heard these words, he brought Jesus outside and sat on 
the judge’s bench at a place called The Stone Pavement, or in Hebrew 
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Gabbatha. 14 Now it was the day of Preparation for the Passover; and 
it was about noon. He said to the Jews, “Here is your King!” 15 They 
cried out, “Away with him! Away with him! Crucify him!” Pilate 
asked them, “Shall I crucify your King?” The chief priests answered, 
“We have no king but the emperor.” 


16 Then he handed him over to them to be crucified. 


So they took Jesus; 17 and carrying the cross by himself, he went out 
to what is called The Place of the Skull, which in Hebrew is called 
Golgotha. 18 There they crucified him, and with him two others, one 
on either side, with Jesus between them. 19 Pilate also had an inscrip- 
tion written and put on the cross. It read, “Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jews.” 20 Many of the Jews read this inscription, because the 
place where Jesus was crucified was near the city; and it was written 
in Hebrew, in Latin, and in Greek. 


21 Then the chief priests of the Jews said to Pilate, “Do not write, 
‘The King of the Jews,’ but, ‘This man said, I am King of the Jews.’” 
22 Pilate answered, “What I have written I have written.” 


John’s Audience 


Traditionally, John’s gospel has been associated with Ephesus, though 
this location is by no means certain.' Several factors point to the decades of 
the 80s—90s C.E. as its most likely date, and to considerable strife and pain 
as the fundamental experience of the gospel’s audience. 


¢ The latest date for its writing is provided by a papyrus copy of John 
18 (P52) found in Egypt that probably dates to the 120s or 130s C.E. 


¢ John 11:48 refers to the Romans coming to destroy the holy place 
(the Jerusalem Temple) and nation, probably a reference to Rome’s 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. 


¢ The absence of Sadducees and scribes from the gospel may reflect 
the post-70 situation in which the Pharisees were dominant. 


¢ Three texts (9:22; 12:42; 16:2) claim a separation of Jesus’ followers 
from the synagogue to which they have belonged. The separation 
results from disputes over Jesus’ identity in which his followers as- 
sert that he reveals God’s will, saving presence, and purposes. This 


'For good discussions of John see Robert Kysar, John, the Maverick Gospel (rev. ed. 
Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1993); Sharon Ringe, Wisdon's Friends: Community and 
Christology in the Fourth Gospel (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1999); Gail R. O’Day, 
“The Gospel of John,” The New Interpreter’s Bible (Nashville: Abingdon, 1995) 9:491-865. 
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dispute most readily belongs in the post-70 situation in which various 
Jewish groups wrestled with questions about knowing God’s will, 
atonement, presence, and purposes after the Temple’s destruction. 
John’s community seems to have argued forcefully that commitment 
to Jesus, God’s revelation, was the only way ahead. This claim seems 
to have been rejected by other Jewish groups, notably those in their 
synagogue committed to Abraham (8:33) and Moses (9:28). The 
separation seems to have been bitter and paintul for both sides. 


¢ Jesus attacks the Temple in 2:13-22 and presents himself as an 
alternative temple where God's presence, will, and saving work are 
revealed and encountered (2:19-22). Such a claim also makes sense 
after Rome’s tragic destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 C.E. 


The gospel. then, was probably written in the 80s or 90s C.£. Its audience 
seems to have experienced a bewildering and painful separation from a 
synagogue community to which it has belonged. This audience lives in a 
world in which Roman power has been asserted over Jerusalem with 
devastating effect, not only in terms of physical damage but also by pro- 
foundly impacting the very institutions and practices of late-first-century 
Judaism. The gospel helps this small, struggling, and hurting community 
of followers of Jesus make sense of its place in this world in relation to the 
synagogue and its Jewish tradition, in relation to Rome and its empire, and 
in relation to God’s purposes. The Pilate scene recognizes Rome's rule but 
emphasizes that its representatives like Pilate cannot “see” God's purposes. 
In this difficult context Jesus’ followers must continually renew their loyalty 
to Jesus and not to Rome. The scene fosters their discipleship by under- 
cutting Pilate’s power in the much greater context of God's sovereignty. 


John’s Story of Jesus 


John’s story divides into four major sections, with the Pilate scene in 
the fourth section: 


CHAPTERS FOCUS 
The Prologue 


Jesus’ Public Ministry 


1:19=12:50 


13-17 Jesus’ Retreat with his Disciples: The Farewell Discourse 


Jesus’ Death and Resurrection 
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The Prologue (1:1-18) 


The short but very important Prologue or Introduction provides the 
audience with key perspectives for understanding the gospel. The eighteen 
verses focus on Jesus: 


* his identity as God’s Word or communication or revelation (1:1, 14); 


* his origin from the beginning in intimate relationship with God 
(1:1-3); 

¢ his role as the source of life and light (1:4-5); 

* John the Baptist’s witness to him (1:6-8, 15); 

¢ his rejection by many in Israel (1:10-11); 

* his positive reception by some who believe and receive power to 


share his relationship with God (1:12-13); 


* his mission in becoming flesh, which reveals God’s saving power 
and gracious presence (“glory”) among humans (1:14-18). 


Jesus’ Public Ministry (1:19~12:50) 


The narrative of Jesus’ ministry expands these themes as Jesus en- 
counters a range of characters: 


* Nicodemus, the wealthy, powerful, high-status Jerusalem leader 
(ches): 


¢ the unnamed Samaritan woman at the well (ch. 4); 

¢ the paralyzed man by the pool of Bethzatha in Jerusalem (ch. 5); 
e the man born blind (ch. 9); 

e Lazarus, Mary, and Martha (ch. 11). 


In an intriguing story Jesus, the light of the world, the revealer of God’s 
salvation (9:5), restores sight to a blind man, but, typically, the story and 
language operate on several levels. The blind man’s literal sight is miracu- 
lously restored at 9:6-7. The rest of the chapter focuses on the attempts of 
various groups—the man himself, his neighbors, his parents, Jesus’ oppo- 
nents—to understand who Jesus is and what he has done. Progressively the 
healed man comes to “see” Jesus’ identity. At v. 11 the healed man de- 
scribes Jesus as “the man called Jesus.” At v. 17 he calls Jesus “‘a prophet.” 
At v. 33 he declares Jesus is “from God.” At vv. 35-38 he confesses him as 
‘Son of Man” and “Lord.” It is precisely this insight that Pilate will lack. 
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The man develops these insights as Jesus’ opponents hassle and pres- 
sure him. The stronger their opposition and declarations that Jesus 1s a 
sinner, the more vociferous and insightful the man’s confessions become 
(9:24-34). The man pays a price for his confession. He is driven out of the 
synagogue for recognizing Jesus as God’s anointed or commissioned one 
(“the Christ,” 9:22, 34-35). Jesus’ opponents cannot “see” this identity 
(9:39-41). Scholars have suggested that the chapter narrates the “history” 
of John’s audience, both its growing understanding of Jesus’ identity and 
its resultant rift with the synagogue over claims about Jesus. 

Throughout the encounters that comprise his public ministry Jesus 
claims to be God’s son or agent, commissioned by God to reveal God's 
purposes (5:19-30). He comes from God and is sent by God (3:16; 6238, 
41: 7:28-29; 8:23). He does God’s will (5:30). His words and actions are 
God’s words and actions (3:34; 5:36; 7:16). Not to honor Jesus is not to 
honor God (5:23). Jesus bestows God’s gifts: healing (4:46-54; 5:1-18; 
9:1-41; 11:1-44), abundant wine and food (2:1-11; 6:1-14). salvation 
(4:22, 42), and “eternal life,” life in intimate relationship with God not in- 
terrupted by sin and death (3:36; 5:24; 6:40-51). He effects judgment as 
people respond to him. Those who believe in him experience salvation: 
those who reject him condemn themselves (3:16-21, 31-36; 5:19-30). Re- 
sponding to Jesus reveals people’s origin and identity: Either they too 
come from God, from above, born of the spirit, belonging to the light and 
truth (3:3-9, 17-21; 6:47) or they come from below, of the devil, born of 
flesh, belonging to falseness and darkness (8:39-47). 

This dualism of belonging to Jesus and experiencing God’s salvation 
or belonging to the devil and experiencing condemnation is typical of 
John’s gospel (8:42-44). A number of pairs and images express it: 


Belonging to the Devil 
Danes 
Lies/Falseness 8:44-46 

From Above From Below 
Not believe, Disobey 


Condemn 3:15-18 
Not trom this world The World S223 7eitoko 
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The dualism has multiple levels. In addition to revealing people’s origins 
(either “from God” or “from the devil’), it identifies people’s destiny in the 
judgment. Those who believe encounter God’s salvation. Those who do 
not, experience condemnation. The division is also social. God’s salvation 
defines a distinctive and separate community (John’s audience) that has an 
ethical task of living lives faithful to God’s purposes. 


Conflict and Opposition 


Such claims inevitably cause great tension and conflict. Who is Jesus 
to claim that he speaks for and reveals God? John’s gospel’s answer is that 
he is sent from God as God’s son or commissioned agent (“Christ/Mes- 
siah”’) to reveal God’s purposes (20:30-31). Those who accept this claim 
become disciples (1:35-51), but others find it totally unacceptable. 


“The Jews” 


Jesus’ main opponents are the Jerusalem elite, retainers or allies of 
Rome. They are based in the Temple with its tremendous socio-economic 
and religious power. They attempt to control Jewish society so as to order 
it according to their interests (see Chapter Three). This ruling elite is iden- 
tified throughout the gospel as “the Jews” or the Judeans: so in 1:19 “the 
Jews sent priests and Levites (Temple functionaries) from Jerusalem” to 
investigate John the Baptist’s testimony about Jesus (1:19, 24, “from the 
Pharisees.”). Chapter 2 confirms their identity. When Jesus attacks the 
Temple, condemning its priests and officials and talking about its destruc- 
tion (2:19), the Temple officials are twice called “the Jews” (2:18, 20). In 
3:1 Nicodemus, “‘a Pharisee . . . [and] leader of the Jews,” engages Jesus 
about his teaching and its origin but cannot understand what Jesus says. 

These opponents are identified over seventy times as “the Jews” 
(though the term has some neutral or even positive uses, 2:13; 11:31). It 1s 
a term that we have to be very careful to understand clearly. In the church’s 
history its incorrect understanding has led to dreadful attitudes and horren- 
dous actions against Jews, with hateful and tragic consequences. 

The term “the Jews” does not refer to all Jews. It does not even refer 
to an ethnic group! Jesus is, ethnically, a Jew, but he is not included in “the 
Jews.” Some ethnic Jews believe in Jesus (1:35-51, disciples), but they are 
also distinct from “the Jews.” Also distinct from “the Jews” at times are 
people who are ethnically Jewish! The following scene in chapter 7 distin- 
guishes “the Jews” who in 7:1 want to kill Jesus from the crowds: 
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7:11 The Jews were looking for him at the festival and saying, “Where 
is he?” 12 And there was considerable complaining about him among 
the crowds. While some were saying, “He is a good man,’ others were 
saying, “No, he is deceiving the crowd.” 13 Yet no one would speak 
openly about him for fear of the Jews. 


Clearly “the Jews,” Jesus, and the crowds are distinct groups. And “the 
Jews” are the powerful figures, the movers and shakers who intimidate the 
crowds into silence. Subsequently “the Jews” are explicitly identified as 
“the chief priests and Pharisees” (7:15, 32, 45). The term “the Jews” does 
not, then, refer to an ethnic group in John’s gospel. Rather, it 1s a special- 
ized term referring to the powerful, high-status, wealthy Jerusalem elite 
(the chief priests and Pharisees) who reject Jesus. 


Why Do They Oppose Jesus? 


Jesus threatens their power over and vision of society. He attacks 
their exploitative use of the Temple, their base (2:13-22). He con- 
tests their teaching and practices with a different social vision. Like 
them he honors the Sabbath, but observes it differently in giving 
life rather than resting (5:1-18; ch. 9, especially 9:14). His healings 
and feedings (ch. 6) anticipate the time when God’s just purposes 
ensure that everyone, not just the powerful and wealthy, enjoys 
wholeness and abundance. Interested crowds threaten the leaders’ 
control (2:23; 4:39, 45; 6:15; 12:19). 


Jesus denies the legitimacy of their leadership. He describes his 
own mission and origin with the image of “good shepherd” (10:11. 
14). As we saw in discussing Matthew (p. 85 above), “shepherd” is 
a traditional image for rulers and leaders. It is also an image for 
God (Psalm 23). Jesus labels all others, including the chief priests, 
Pharisees, and their Roman allies, as “hired hands” or “bandits” 
who abandon, threaten, and do not care for the sheep (10:1, 8, 12). 
In chapter 8 Jesus declares outright that God is not their father 
(8:41-42). They come from the devil (8:44)! 


Jesus claims to be the supreme revealer of God. He emphasizes his 
own origin from God and his identity as God’s son or agent. Only 
he has seen God (6:46). Quoting a phrase that God uses to reveal 
Godself and salvation to Moses (Exod 3:14) and to the exiles in 
Babylon (Isa 41:4; 45:18), Jesus declares himself to be “I am” 
(6:20; 8:23-24, 28, often translated “I am he” or “It is I’’). He is the 
functional equivalent of God, who reveals God’s salvation and life: 
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6:35, I am the bread of life. 

6:51, I am the living bread that comes down from heaven. 
8:12; 9:5, I am the light of the world. 

10:7, 9, I am the gate for the sheep. 

10:11, 14, I am the good shepherd. 

11:25, Iam the resurrection and the life. 


The Jerusalem elite regard such claims about Jesus’ origin (“from heaven’), 
identity (the functional equivalent of God), and mission (to reveal God) as 
utterly unacceptable. It is blasphemy, dishonoring to God, for a human to 
claim such things (10:33, 36), and a major challenge to their positions of 
power. As followers of Abraham (8:39-40) and Moses (9:28), they repre- 
sent God’s will. Jesus deserves only one fate, so they plot to kill him (5:16; 
7:1, 25, 30, 32, 44; 8:40; 10:31, 39). 


The World 


“The world” is the technical term with which John’s gospel describes 
this opposition. God has created (1:10) and loves (3:16) the world, the 
realm of people. It is good. But what God has made and loved refuses to 
recognize God as its creator and to live in a loving, trusting way account- 
able to God. This is the hierarchical, unjust society that the ruling elite has 
established for its own benefit. This “world” sees itself as a self-sufficient 
realm over which God has no claim. Jesus’ mission among people (in the 
world) reveals God’s loving, life-giving claim, and confronts this unbelief, 
blindness, and rejection of God. His task is to help “the world” find its true 
identity again (3:16-17), to save it from such a way of life (4:42). But re- 
jection prevails. The world “hates” Jesus (7:7; also 15:18-23): 


He (Jesus) was in the world, and the world came into being through 
him; yet the world did not know him. (John 1:10) 


Jesus exposes “the world” for what it is, the realm that rejects God even 
after Jesus offers it another chance (12:31). The powerful elite’s rejection 
of Jesus shows that they belong not to God (as Jesus does, 8:23), but to 
“the world,’ the realm of rejection. Judgment results (3:18-21; 12:44-50). 


The Devil 


The world comprises humans who reject God’s revelation in Jesus. 
These humans are agents of the devil, the world’s ruler and God’s supreme 
opponent (12:31). Not surprisingly, John’s gospel especially identifies the 
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ruling elite as the devil’s agents. Jesus accuses them of belonging to the devil 
and doing the devil’s work (8:39-44). The word “ruler,” used for the devil 
in 12:31, is used in 3:1 for Nicodemus, a “ruler of the Jews.” The same 
word refers to the Jerusalem elite in 7:26, 48 and 12:42! This elite is, in 
turn, allied with Pilate, Rome’s representative, who is also identified in 
14:30 as “the ruler of the world.” The whole ruling group and empire com- 
prise the devil’s agents, the opponents of God’s purposes, as “the world” 
that rejects Jesus, the revealer of God’s just purposes. John’s Pilate belongs 
to and represents “the world.” 

But there is good news for the gospel’s audience. Jesus claims to 
overcome “the ruler of the world” (12:31), both the devil and his agents 
like Pilate. God’s greater power raises Jesus from the dead (chs. 20—21). 
They cannot keep God’s agent dead. 

By chapter 12 Jesus’ public ministry is completed. While some have 
believed, rejection has prevailed. The “world” does not “see” Jesus’ origin, 
identity, and mission (12:40, 44-46). The opposition has been intense and 
will result in Jesus’ death. But that death is no surprise or defeat. Because 
his “hour” has not come, no one has been able to arrest or kill him (7:30; 
8:20). He willingly lays down his life; no one takes it from him (10:15-18). 
God’s purposes are being accomplished even though it seems the powerful 
elite is having its way. 


Chapters 13-17 


With his public ministry completed and his death imminent, Jesus 
gathers his disciples for instruction. He will return to God through his 
death, resurrection, and ascension (13:1-3; 16:28). But though he will be 
absent, he assures the disciples that he will return for them and take them 
finally to live in intimate relationship with himself and God (14:3). In the 
meantime, in his absence, they must live faithfully. 

Repeated themes outline characteristics of the “meantime” life of his 
community of disciples: 


* This community is marked by service of one another, not domina- 
tion and self-interest (13:12-17), and by unity in God's purposes 
(ching: 


* This community’s members must love one another, reflecting the 
loving relationship between God and Jesus in which the commu- 
nity participates (13:34-35; 15:9-13); 


¢ This community does Jesus’ teaching (14:12-15, 23-24); 
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¢ This community knows God’s presence through the Holy Spirit 
(Paraclete), who will help and guide them in God’s purposes 
(14:16-177 15:26; 16:7-15): 


¢ This community abides in Jesus to obey and live fruitfully (15:1- 
11); 


¢ This community lives in tension and conflict with ‘the world” (un- 
believers, 15:18-16:4; 16:33); 


¢ This community anticipates Jesus’ return to take believers to God 
(14:1-4, 19; 16:16-24);: 


¢ This mission community witnesses to God’s purposes in the 
“world” (17:14-18). 


The “retreat” or “farewell speech” ends with Jesus praying for the disciples 
that they live in union with God and with each other (ch. 17). 


Chapters 18-21: Death, Resurrection, Ascension 


The movement from Jesus’ lofty prayer in chapter 17 to his betrayal 
by Judas and arrest by Roman and Temple troops in chapter 18 (18:1-14) is 
abrupt and harsh. His betrayal and arrest result from an alliance of a false 
disciple (into whom Satan or the devil has entered, 13:2, 27), the Jerusalem 
elite, and Rome. This alliance is the “world” at work, the rejecting “world” 
marked by hate and to which Jesus does not belong, but to which Jesus and 
his disciples have a mission (17:14-18). Once arrested (18:1-14), Jesus is 
denied by Peter (18:15-18, 25-27) and taken to the chief priest Caiaphas 
and his father-in-law Annas (18:19-24). They question Jesus “about his 
disciples and his teaching” to assess the extent of his threat (18:19). Jesus 
defends the openness and correctness of his teaching. He has not spoken 
wrongly or blasphemously (18:23). But without a formal confession or 
sentence, they hand him over to Pilate (18:28). 


Jesus’ Trial before Pilate (18:28-19: 16a) 


Changes in participants and location identify the seven subsections of 
this long scene.’ Pilate moves between the inside of the praetorium or gov- 
ernor’s headquarters where he interacts with Jesus, and outside where the 


?My reading has some affinity with David Rensberger, Johannine Faith and Liberating 
Community (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1988) 91-106: Helen Bond, Pontius Pilate in History 
and Interpretation. MSSNTS 100 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998) 175-93. 
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Jerusalem elite, especially the high priests and leading Pharisees (18:3), 
gather. This latter group is identified six times as “the Jews” (18:31, 36, 38; 
19:7, 12, 14) to underline their opposition to Jesus (see discussion above). 


SECTION | LOCATION | PARTICIPANTS MOVEMENT 


18:28-32 Outside Pilate and “the Pilate went out, 18:29 
Jews” 
2. 18:33-38a Inside Pilate and Jesus Pilate entered the 
headquarters, 18:33 
3 18:38b-40 Outside Pilate and “the Pilate went out, 18:38b 
Jews” 
4 19:1-3 Inside Jesus and the Pilate took Jesus, 19:1 
Soldiers 
a 19:4-7 Outside Pilate, Jesus, and | Pilate went out again, 
“the Jews” 19:4 
19:8-12 Inside Pilate, Jesus, and | Pilate entered the 
“the Jews” headquarters, 19:9 
7 19:13-16 Outside Pilate, Jesus, and | Pilate brought Jesus 
“the Jews” out, 19:13 


In each scene Pilate is the key figure. The narrative follows his move- 
ments. He initiates conversations with “the Jews” (18:29, 38b; 19:4, 14) 
and with Jesus (18:33; 19:9). Even the whipping scene (4) begins with 
ascribing that action to Pilate. Literally it says, ‘Pilate took Jesus and 
whipped him” (19:1), though his soldiers probably did the task. The NRSV 
appropriately translates, “Pilate had him whipped.” 


Scene One: The “Jews” Hand Jesus Over (18:28-32) 


Verse 28 carries the action forward from Jesus’ brief appearance be- 
fore the chief priest Caiaphas (18:19-24). Representatives of the Jerusalem 
elite, the chief priests and leading Pharisees (18:3), take Jesus to Pilate. 
Their motive, to have Jesus put to death, will be clearly identified in v. 31. 
The physical setting is Pilate’s praetorium, the headquarters for Rome’s 
occupation of this foreign nation. The display of power is intimidating. The 
previous scene has shown Peter cowed by “the world’s” opposition into 
denying his loyalty to Jesus (18:25-27). But Jesus will not be intimidated. 
He will announce judgment on this misdirected power. 
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The scene has a second setting, in time. Jesus’ trial takes place imme- 
diately prior to Passover (the day of preparation, 19:14). As I have noted in 
relation to the other gospels, this festival celebrates the deliverance of 
God’s people from slavery in Egypt (Exodus 13-16). The repeated refer- 
ences to Passover (18:28, 39; 19:14) underline an important irony. In one 
sense, nothing like another liberation from oppressive ruling power seems 
to be happening with Jesus. The elite is efficiently securing its control by 
removing a potential troublemaker. But the Passover references provide 
one of several signs that the elite’s power is being undermined, not se- 
cured, through the scene. By association, Jesus’ death is an act of liberation 
from “the world” opposed to God’s purposes (1:10; 16:33), a world repre- 
sented by the political, social, and religious elite. His resurrection will 
show how limited the elite’s power is. They do not control the world, even 
though they think they do. Their opposition cannot prevent God’s purposes 
from being accomplished now and being completed at Jesus’ return. 

They bring Jesus to Pilate ‘‘early in the morning,” at the time when 
morning light overcomes night’s darkness (18:28). The image of light has 
depicted Jesus’ revelation of God’s salvation in the darkness of a sinful 
world (1:5-9; 3:17-21; 8:12; 9:5). Jesus’ death reveals God’s salvation in 
and from a sinful world committed to rejecting God’s purposes. 

The Jerusalem elite do not enter the Gentile Pilate’s headquarters, so 
as to avoid becoming impure before the Passover. The verse does not 
explain how this defilement might happen, but clearly the elite take the 
Passover celebration very seriously. The irony, of course, is that they do 
not find their involvement in the execution of an opponent, God’s agent 
and revealer of God’s salvation, to be impure! 

Pilate respects their religious scruples and goes out from his head- 
quarters to meet them (18:29). No title or explanation identifies Pilate’s 
role, though his association with the praetorium or governor’s headquar- 
ters serves as a reminder. The gospel’s audience is assumed to be familiar 
with a governor’s power and duties as representative of Rome's interests 
(Chapter Three above). 


¢ The emperor in Rome appointed governors of Judea; Pilate took of- 
fice in 26 C.E. 


¢ The appointment provided an opportunity for getting rich by ex- 
ploiting the locals through taxation and commandeering goods. 


¢ The position was essentially unaccountable; locals could protest to 
Rome (as happened to Pilate in 36 C.E.), but there were obstacles: the 
governor’s permission, expense, and the governor's allies in Rome. 
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¢ The governor was responsible for “justice,” taxation, public building, 
and public order (commanding troops). 


¢ Roman propaganda touted Roman justice as a gift to the world. 
This narrative exposes Roman justice as interested in defending the 
elite’s benefits against any challengers. Roman justice was biased 
toward the elite. A low-status provincial and royal claimant has no 
chance against the elite. 


¢ Governors ruled in alliance with local elites. The Jerusalem high- 
priestly families do not just provide religious officials. They are 
socio-political leaders and allies of Rome. The governor appointed 
the chief priest. Caiaphas was chief priest from 18-36 C.£., through 
all of Pilate’s reign, so he knew how to keep Pilate happy. Jesus’ 
condemnation seems to be a foregone conclusion because of this 
alliance. 


¢ Only the Roman governor could execute. 


Outside his headquarters Pilate takes charge by inquiring about the accusa- 
tion against Jesus (18:29). The Jerusalem elite expresses surprise. even of- 
fense, at having to justify his arrest. With some animosity, they refer to Jesus 
as a “criminal” (literally as ‘“‘one who does evil”)? without specifying his 
wrongdoing. They describe their transfer of Jesus to Pilate as “handing 
over.” This verb on each of its eight previous appearances has described 
Judas “betraying” Jesus (6:64, 71; 12:4; 13:2, 11. 21; 18:2, 5). Jesus has pre- 
dicted Judas’ action (6:64, 71; 13:11, 21). The choice of verb not only recalls 
this alliance but also shows that Jesus is not surprised or defeated by these 
actions. Despite appearances and claims to the contrary, Jesus is in control! 

The elite’s evasive and offended tone and impatient animosity toward 
Pilate (which continue through the scene) may stem from its previous 
discussions with him about Jesus. Both Roman soldiers and police from 
the Jerusalem Temple arrested Jesus (18:3, 12) in a display of “the world’s” 
or the ruling elite’s alliance against him.* These Roman troops could not 


‘Tronically, the same image is used in 3:19-21 to describe the world of darkness and 
evil over which the elite rules and to which Jesus has a mission. That world resists the light 
and so judges itself. In charging Jesus they want to remove the one who judges them. 

“Several factors identify these soldiers as troops from the Roman army. (1) The term 
translated as “detachment of soldiers” in 18:3 denotes a cohort, a unit in the Roman army. 
Being one tenth of a legion, a cohort comprised about 600 soldiers. (2) Elsewhere in the New 
Testament this term clearly denotes Roman soldiers (Matt 27:27: Acts 10:1). (3) Verse 12 
identifies their commander or “officer” with a term that translates the Latin words tribunus 
militum, the commander of a cohort. See BAGD, 761, 881. Do six hundred soldiers turn up 
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have been deployed without Pilate’s command. It seems, then, that at a pre- 
vious meeting or meetings Pilate heard the Jerusalem elite’s concern about 
Jesus as a major threat to the society over which he as governor and they as 
the Jerusalem elite rule (cf. 11:45-48). The presence of Roman troops at 
Jesus’ arrest expresses Pilate’s consent to remove Jesus. His inquiry about 
a charge after Jesus’ arrest seems out of place and surprises them. 

But Pilate does not like their offended and hostile tone. They might be 
allies, but they shouldn’t use that tone with the boss! So he puts them in 
their place by telling them to deal with Jesus themselves (18:31a). Of 
course they cannot, because only the Roman governor has the power to 
execute. His comment makes clear their common and already established 
commitment to execute Jesus. 

His remark also recalls their status as subjects of Rome and humili- 
ates them. They concede that they are powerless to remove Jesus without 
Pilate’s assistance (18:31b). The exchange reestablishes his supremacy and 
their dependence within the alliance. It also confirms Jesus’ previous pre- 
dictions (3:14; 12:32) that he would die by crucifixion (a Roman form of 
execution), and not, for example, by stoning (18:32). The ruling elite 
thinks it is in control, but Jesus’ prediction is another reminder that God’s 
agenda is being worked out. 

Two factors, then, establish that Jesus’ death ts certain at the outset of 
the scene. The involvement of Pilate’s troops and Temple police in Jesus’ 
arrest attests their common commitment to remove Jesus. The elite’s impa- 
tient response to Pilate’s question about a charge assumes such an agree- 
ment. Pilate has already signed off on it, as his next question to Jesus also 
indicates. 


Scene Two: Pilate meets Jesus (18:33-38a) 


Having put the Jerusalem leaders in their place, Pilate goes inside his 
headquarters and authoritatively summons Jesus. He asks, “‘Are you King 
of the Jews?” (18:33), a question that presumably utilizes knowledge 
gained from his previous discussions with the Jerusalem elite before Jesus’ 
arrest. This is a political charge of insurrection in Rome’s imperial world. 
As we have seen, Josephus mentions a series of figures who, claiming to be 
kings, led revolts that were harshly crushed. Pilate’s question is in essence, 
‘‘Are you leader of a revolt?” 


to arrest Jesus? If that seems unlikely, the language indicates both a display of force and 
Roman involvement. The Temple police had tried to arrest Jesus, unsuccessfully, in 7:32, 45. 
They succeed on this occasion because it is Jesus’ “hour” to die (12:23, 27, 13:1). He is in 
control. 
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Jesus has been addressed as king previously (1:49; 6:15; 12:13, 15), 
and the title recurs through the trial (18:33, 37, 39; 19:3, 12, 14, 15; also 
19:19, 21). The issue concerns power and sovereignty, as well as how that 
sovereignty is expressed. While Jesus’ kingship does not present a military 
threat to Rome, it is nevertheless a very political challenge to the way 
Rome and Jerusalem order the world. His kingship participates in the com- 
pletion of God’s purposes, the establishment of God’s reign/empire (3:3, 5). 
That means the end of Rome’s unjust order. 

Jesus, the interrogated, becomes the interrogator (18:34). In response 
to Pilate’s question, he questions Pilate about the source of his knowledge. 
Jesus’ question draws attention to Pilate’s alliance with the Jerusalem lead- 
ers. Pilate feigns ignorance of and tries to hide the alliance, but the narra- 
tive has already uncovered it (18:35). Pilate responds with a somewhat 
derisive question, “Am I a Jew?” that is formulated in Greek in a way that 
makes inevitable the answer “No, of course not!” But while Pilate uses the 
term to highlight an ethnic difference between himself and the Jerusalem 
elite, the gospel has used the term to identify all those with power who re- 
ject Jesus. Pilate’s actions show his complete alliance with that group. 

Jesus responds to Pilate’s questions about being king of the Jews (18:33) 
and about his actions (18:35) not with silence as in the other gospels. but 
with a statement about the origin and nature of his reign (18:36). Twice 
Jesus asserts that his “kingdom/ kingship is not from this world.” That is, it 
does not originate in what 1s hostile and hateful toward God, as does the 
reign of Pilate, “ruler of this world” (though created and loved by God: 
1:10; 3:16; 15:18-19; 14:30). Rather, Jesus’ reign is from God (3:31: 8:23, 
42, 16:28). It reveals God’s claim on and sovereignty over human struc- 
tures and lives. It is a mistake to say that Jesus’ kingship is not political. 
While it is not violent or limited to one nation, it is very political in that it 
claims to establish God’s rule over all things, including Pilate’s empire. 
Pilate, though, cannot “see” or accept such kingship.* 

The sign that Jesus’ reign or kingdom is not “from the world” is the 
lack of armed resistance from his “followers.” Jesus identifies violence or 
military domination as the defining characteristic of worldly (hostile to 
God) empires like Pilate’s. The absence of violence and force marks Jesus’ 
reign. Jesus refers to his “followers” with exactly the same word that de- 
notes the “police” sent from the chief priests to arrest Jesus (18:3, 12, 18, 
22, 19:6). The same term contrasts Jesus’ kingship from God, from above, 
marked by love, service, and believing, with Pilate’s empire based on coer- 


“Andrew T. Lincoln, Truth on Trial: The Lawsuit Motif in John’s Gospel (Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson, 2000) 123~38, especially 127. 
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cive power and domination. Such is the “world,” dominated by Roman im- 
perial power and its allies, that rejects Jesus. 

Pilate asks again “so you are a king?” (18:37). The question moves 
from the issue of the type of kingship and its origin (the exchange in 18:36) 
to the related issue of Jesus’ identity. The question elicits the repeated con- 
firmation that Pilate has been looking for. Jesus agrees to the title. 

But Jesus also defines his kingship. The mission or purpose of his 
reign is to “testify to the truth” in “the world.” The word “truth” is a key 
term in the gospel and needs careful definition. Previously Jesus has de- 
scribed himself as “truth”: 


¢ You will know the truth and the truth will set you free (John 8:32); 


¢ | am the way, the truth and the life (John 14:6). 


What does John mean by this term? 

The term “truth” often means “faithfulness” or “loyalty” in the biblical 
tradition. It then denotes being faithful to one’s commitments and obliga- 
tions. So in Gen 24:49 Abraham’s servant, charged with procuring a wife 
for Isaac, appeals to Rebekah’s father Bethuel and brother Laban to deal 
“loyally and truly” with Abraham in arranging the marriage. The opposite 
of such truthfulness or faithfulness is falseness, wickedness, and injustice 
when humans do not carry out their commitments (see [sa 59:9-15). The 
same term “truth” or “true,” often translated “faithfulness” (so Exod 32:10: 
34:6), is often applied to God. God acts “truthfully” or “in truth” or “truly” 
when God is faithful to God’s covenant promises to show loving kindness 
and to save God’s people. God’s “truthfulness” means that God acts power- 
fully and faithfully to save the people from their enemies (see Pss 40:10- 
12; 108, especially v. 4). 

By declaring that his mission is to witness to “the truth,” Jesus tells 
Pilate that he witnesses to God’s faithfulness in saving the people. He wit- 
nesses to God acting faithfully to God’s own commitments to save. When 
Jesus declares that he is “the truth’ (14:6), he claims to reveal God’s faith- 
ful, saving action. When he declares that the truth shall set “you” free he 
claims that God’s saving actions, manifested in him, will free people from 
everything that resists and rejects God’s purposes (8:32). Jesus comes from 
above (8:23), from heaven (3:13), where he has heard (8:26) and seen 
(5:19) the Father, so that he can reveal God’s “truth,” God acting power- 
fully and faithfully to save the world (3:16-17). 

Jesus further explains to Pilate that the mark of “belonging to the 
truth,” of participating in and trusting oneself to God’s saving work and 
reign, is listening to Jesus’ voice (18:37b). To listen to Jesus is to accept 
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and understand his revelation of God’s truthful or faithful saving purposes, 
to believe and do his commandments (10:3-5, 16). To listen to Jesus shows 
that one is “from God;” not to listen shows that one is not from God (8:47), 
and that one is Jesus’ opponent (10:20). 

Pilate is not listening. Jesus’ words about his kingdom and about 
“truth” (God’s faithful, saving action) give Pilate the opportunity to decide 
that Jesus speaks “truthfully” or faithfully about God’s work. But Pilate 
cannot “see” any of it. Pilate has already decided against Jesus in allying 
with the Jerusalem elite to arrest and kill Jesus. He rejects the second 
chance Jesus gives him. Though he asks Jesus “What is truth?” he does not 
wait for an answer (18:38a). 

Pilate’s unwillingness to listen to Jesus’ answer reveals Pilate’s con- 
tinued opposition, his blindness. He does not participate in God’s saving 
work (18:47). He reveals that he does not “see” Jesus’ identity, origin, and 
mission. Jesus’ words place him in a crisis of decision, and he condemns 
himself and the imperial system he represents by rejecting Jesus and God's 
saving purposes. He belongs to the unseeing world (12:40). 


Scene Three: Pilate and “the Jews” (18:38b-40) 


Pilate leaves Jesus and returns to his allies. His declaration that “I find 
no case against him” and his offer to release Jesus according to the Pass- 
over custom are strange after his previous consent to arrest Jesus and after 
Jesus has twice not disputed being king! This context shows how blind 
Pilate is to Jesus’ identity. But it also suggests that Pilate is not making 
serious suggestions.° Rather, having heard the Jerusalem elite admit that 
they depend on him to remove Jesus (18:31), Pilate taunts them. provoking 
another expression of their subservience to and dependence on him. 

In a display of submission to the Roman governor, the Jerusalem elite 
in effect beg for Jesus’ death by rejecting his release (18:40). They request 
instead the release of Barabbas, the “bandit.” The Jewish writer Josephus 
identifies “bandits” as political guerillas and insurrectionists or “revolu- 
tionary fighters.” Such figures emerge from oppressive agrarian socio- 
economic circumstances to exploit lapses in control. They often employ 
violence in attacking members of the ruling elite and their property and in 
establishing alternative realms of sovereignty.’ In John 10:8, Jesus used the 


"Also Rensberger. Johannine Faith 93, Bond, Pontius Pilate 181; Lincoln, Truth on 
Trial 129. 

‘Richard A. Horsley with John S. Hanson, Bandits. Prophets, and Messiahs: Popular 
Movements at the Time of Jesus (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1985) 48-87; Brent Shaw, 
“Bandits in the Roman Empire,” Past and Present 102 (1984) 3-52. 
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same word “bandits” to identify leaders who harm God’s people (the 
sheep) by not heeding God’s/Jesus’ voice. 

There are several ironies in their choice. In preferring Barabbas (no 
reason is given), they reject Jesus as one who comes from God and reveals 
God’s life and kingship. In choosing Barabbas they hold an impromptu 
referendum on preferred means of opposition to the Roman empire, either 
violence against it or its demise at Jesus’ return. They opt for violence, a 
form of resistance that Rome has shown it can overcome! Ironically, in 
11:48 the Jerusalem leaders feared that Jesus’ nonviolent but disruptive 
teaching and actions would provoke Rome’s action against them, yet now 
they call for the release of a violent revolutionary! The gospel ridicules 
them, exposing their contradictions and lack of integrity. Violence, though, 
is not God’s way. The followers of Jesus live an alternative existence com- 
mitted to service, not domination (13:12-20), awaiting the completion of 
God’s purposes and the end of all forces of sin and death, including Rome. 


Scene Four: Pilate has Jesus Whipped (19:13) 


Pilate responds to their appeal not to release Jesus by having him 
flogged. Such flogging is degrading and usually preceded crucifixion. 
Some argue that this act is intended to placate the Jerusalem leaders, but it 
is hard to imagine that whipping Jesus and releasing him would satisfy 
people who wanted him dead! Rather, Pilate’s action is consistent with his 
previous agreement to remove Jesus. He is preparing to put Jesus to death. 
Yet while Pilate honors his agreement with the Jerusalem elite, he contin- 
ues to reinforce their inferiority. The flogging brutally demonstrates the 
futility of any aspirations for independence from Rome. The whipping as- 
serts Pilate’s control, their status as subjects, and his intolerance for any re- 
sistance to Rome. It is an act of imperial violence and intimidation. 

Pilate’s torture of Jesus is not only physical. Pilate’s soldiers mock 
Jesus with a fake coronation or investiture as king. “Crown” and “robe” are 
traditional symbols of ruling power, domination, and wealth (1 Macc 8:14; 
10:20; 2 Macc 4:38), precisely the opposite of the servant community 
Jesus establishes (John 13:12-17). The crown and robe imitate the laurel 
wreath and purple robe worn by the emperor (also identified as “king’’). In 
this conflict between Rome’s emperor and king/emperor Jesus there is no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the winner. A leader of the Jewish revolt 
against Rome in 70 c.£., Simon son of Gioras, surrendered to Rome in a 
purple cloak and was executed in Vespasian’s triumph in Rome. But amidst 
this display of Roman power and intimidation there is an irony. In calling 
Jesus “king” these Gentiles speak more truly than they know. 
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Scene 5: Pilate and “the Jews” (19:4-7) 


Pilate parades Jesus outside before the Jerusalem elite (19:4-5). The 
repetition of the details of Jesus’ kingly attire in 19:5 emphasizes the con- 
flict over sovereignty and rule that pervades the scene. Jesus demonstrates 
what happens to Jews who claim kingship without Rome’s consent. 
Pilate’s repeated comment that he finds no case against Jesus again can 
hardly be serious, given his involvement in Jesus’ arrest, previous humili- 
ations of the elite, and the whipping of Jesus. Rather, Pilate continues to 
display his power and his blindness about Jesus, to mock the subjugated 
political situation of the Jewish leaders by humiliating and bullying this 
kingly pretender, and to reinforce their dependence on him. 

Pilate’s dramatic announcement “Behold the man” is a disdainful 
taunt (this pathetic specimen is your king!). But ironically, the taunt is a poor 
choice of words that undercuts Roman claims. The term “man” invokes the 
title “Son of Man” from earlier in the gospel. In 1:51 this title “Son of Man” 
identifies Jesus as the revealer of God’s purposes. In 5:27-28 Jesus is the 
eschatological judge, in the tradition of Daniel 7, who exercises God’s judg- 
ment over all (including the ruling powers now condemning him to death). 
“Son of Man” is also used in association with Jesus’ “lifting up,’ a phrase 
the gospel uses to describe his crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension to God. 
His death is the means of his return to God, of giving life to many, and an- 
ticipates his triumphant return to earth (3:14; 8:28; 12:23, 32-34). That is, 
Pilate’s parody is exposed in the very words he chooses. The one whom he 
mocks is none other than the eschatological judge, the revealer of God's sav- 
ing purposes. Pilate cannot see it. He condemns himself in his own words. 

Pilate’s taunt again forces the Jerusalem leaders, “the chief priests and 
the police,” to recognize Pilate’s superior power and their own dependence 
on him. Dutifully they shout (beg?) for Jesus’ crucifixion (19:6). This is the 
first specific reference to the means of putting Jesus to death (18:31). The 
narrative assumes its audience knows about crucifixion. The Jewish writer 
Josephus described this death penalty as the “most pitiable of deaths” 
(Jewish War 7.203). 


¢ Crucifixion was a distinctively Roman form of execution. 


¢ It was reserved by Rome for non-citizens, foreigners, those of little 
status (like slaves), those who posed a political or social threat, violent 
criminals, the non-elite. Roman citizens who committed treason 
(and so were not worthy to be citizens) could be crucified. 


¢ Crucifixion removed those who were not welcome in Roman- 
controlled society. It divided the acceptable from the unacceptable, 
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the vulnerable from the powerful, the non-cooperative from the 
compliant. It was a symbol of shame, humiliation, pain, and social 
rejection. 


¢ Crucifixion meant a painful death. Crucified people could take days 
to die and sometimes died from being mauled by wild beasts and 
birds while on the cross. 


¢ Crucifixion was used as a deterrent and social control. There were 
no special crucifixion places out of public sight. Crucifixions were 
very public and visible, often near scenes of crimes or busy roads 
and gathering places. The message for passersby was clear. 


Flogging and carrying one’s cross beam were part of the pre- 
crucifixion torture and social humiliation. 


Pilate continues to mock the elite with his flip response, “Take him 
yourself and crucify him” (19:6). He knows they have no such power 
(18:31), and the involvement of his troops in Jesus’ arrest indicates his con- 
sent to use this power (18:3, 12). He has the power of life and death; allies 
of Rome have only what Rome allows. Ironically, in calling for Jesus’ cru- 
cifixion the leaders demand that Jesus be lifted up, the very means by 
which he said he will draw all people to himself (12:32-34). 

New Tactics: In the face of the governor’s taunts and inaction, the 
Jerusalem elite change tactics. They remind Pilate, who already knows 
about Jesus’ kingship, of another aspect of Jesus’ offensiveness. Jesus has 
claimed to be Son of God, God’s agent (5:17-20; 10:30-39), and according 
to Lev 24:16 he should die for such blasphemy or dishonoring of God. This 
would seem to be a good tactic for four reasons. 


1. Pilate has respected their religious commitments and practices. He 
has not forced them to enter his headquarters before Passover, but 
three times has gone outside to them (18:28, 29, 38b; 19:4). 


2. Their request expresses dependence on Pilate. They have previ- 
ously tried to stone Jesus without success (8:59; 10:31), so now 
they ask for Pilate’s help to carry out the sentence. 


3. While Pilate has cruelly and repeatedly reminded them of their 
dependence on him, their request, phrased in terms of their tradi- 
tions, reminds Pilate that this is a partnership. He needs to act on 
their behalf to ensure their cooperation. The narrative demonstrates 
a typical expedient, imperial, power-sharing arrangement among 
the elite! 
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4. The language of ‘‘Son of God” was common kingship language, and 
was applied to various emperors, so they return the emphasis to Jesus’ 
threat as a “King of the Jews” not sanctioned by Rome (18:33, 37). 


The opponents’ charge that Jesus made himself son of God has been 
the focus of two previous disputes (5:18; 10:33). The titles “Son” and “son 
of God” have been common through the gospel. They derive from the He- 
brew Scriptures, where they describe people in close relationship with God 
who are agents of God’s purposes: kings in the line of David who represent 
God’s rule forever (Ps 2:2, 6, 7; 2 Sam 7:13-14), the people Israel (Hos 
11:1), the wise person (Wisdom 2). The term denotes Jesus’ identity and 
mission as God's agent or commissioned representative sent by God, from 
heaven, to manifest God’s purposes. In calling for Jesus’ crucifixion the 
elite rejects any such claim and so rejects God’s purposes. The gospel’s 
audience recognizes an irony in that it knows that Jesus did not make him- 
self anything; he is God’s son from the beginning (1:1-3, 18). 


Scene Six: Pilate and Jesus (19:8-12) 


The change of tactic gets Pilate’s attention, but it is not clear why he 
becomes “‘very afraid.’ As a Roman he knows that gods could be sons of 
other gods (Hermes was son of Zeus). Humans with exceptional abilities 
or actions were called divine, and emperors were called sons of gods. Does 
he fear that Jesus is some sort of extraordinary religious being who might 
have some power over him? Does he especially associate this title with his 
previous questions to Jesus about being king of the Jews? Has he heard the 
leaders’ description as an accusation that his inaction shows he is not tak- 
ing the situation seriously enough? Or does he fear because their (un- 
intended) proclamation of Jesus’ identity again, ironically, puts him in a 
crisis that requires a momentous decision and response to Jesus’ claims? 

Whatever the reason for his fear, Pilate returns to ask Jesus the gospel’s 
most important question, “where are you from?” (19:9). The gospel began 
by showing that Jesus comes from God (1:1-18), and throughout its length 
various characters have wrestled with the issue of his origin (3:34; 6:33, 
41-2: 7:25-29: 16:27-28). To know Jesus’ origin is to know his authority 
and legitimacy. To accept that Jesus is from God is to know one’s own 
identity and allegiance (8:39-47). But Jesus does not answer. He had an- 
swered Pilate’s question in 18:36-37 about the origin of his kingship from 
God, but Pilate wasn’t listening. Like the suffering servant of Isa 53:7, 
Jesus adopts the classic pose of the powerless (who accomplish God’s re- 
deeming purposes!) before the “powerful.” 
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Pilate interprets Jesus’ silence as defiance. He will be answered. Im- 
patiently, he tries to intimidate Jesus. He asserts complete power over Jesus 
by boasting that he has power to release or to crucify (19:10). Basic to this 
claim again is the issue of sovereignty. Pilate thinks that his will is being 
done, that the interests of Roman power are being furthered. The matter is 
very political; death threats by the state are always political. Pilate uses the 
death sentence to coerce compliance in his society. 

Jesus is not intimidated, but Pilate does at least get Jesus to talk. His 
response, though, is probably not what Pilate wanted to hear. Jesus puts 
Pilate’s claims and power into perspective by contextualizing them in God’s 
purposes (19:11). Jesus recognizes that Pilate has power to kill him. But 
Jesus also claims that that power is given to Pilate “from above,” from God 
to accomplish God's purpose (4:34). Jesus lays down his life (10:17-18). His 
crucifixion lies within God’s purposes. It is not Pilate’s or Rome’s victory. 

This theological interpretation of historical events, specifically the 
claim that earthly rulers carry out God’s will even without recognizing it, is 
common in the Scriptures. Babylon defeats Jerusalem without knowing 
that it thereby enacts God’s punishment (2 Kings 24:1-7). Cyrus the Per- 
sian ruler defeats Babylon in 539 B.c.£. and lets the Judean exiles return 
home, without knowing he accomplishes God’s purposes of salvation (Isa 
44:28; 45:1). This theological perspective undermines the claims of em- 
pires and rulers like Pilate to have absolute power by setting them in the 
context of God’s greater, though often unseen, purposes. While Pilate can 
and will put Jesus to death, his goal of controlling a threat to the empire’s 
world will not be accomplished. Rather, God’s purposes will be furthered, 
purposes that are not good news for Rome! 

But this theological perspective does not exonerate Pilate from re- 
sponsibility. Jesus identifies Pilate’s action as “sin.” In John’s gospel sin 
consists primarily of not believing Jesus’ revelation about God (8:24). 
Pilate does not recognize Jesus as God’s agent. But as of this moment in 
the story Pilate has not yet handed Jesus over for crucifixion. Judas has 
done so (6:64; 18:2, 5), as has the Jewish leadership (18:30, 35-36). As of 
this moment their sin is greater. But Pilate is about to join them (19:16). 

Pilate responds to Jesus’ words by trying, for the first time, to release 
him (19:12). What motivates this attempt is not stated, but it has to be 
understood in relation to his previous commitment to arrest Jesus and, in 
whipping him, to crucify him. He has no intention of releasing Jesus, but 
continues to taunt the Jerusalem leaders with reminders of their sub- 
servient status. Each time his taunts bring forth expressions of dependency 
as they plead with the governor to act according to their wishes (see 18:31- 
32, 39-40; 19:4-6) 
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The same pattern is evident here. The Jerusalem leaders respond with 
another display of subservience and loyalty to Rome. They remind Pilate 
of his responsibilities and spell out Jesus’ threat to Pilate in very personal 
terms. To release Jesus, one who claims to be King of the Jews and the 
agent of God’s purposes as God's son, is to betray Rome’s interests. Pilate 
would fail to do his job of upholding the “peace” of the empire and the 
power of the emperor. He would not be the emperor's friend or reliable 
servant, a trustworthy client deserving the emperor’s patronage, if he were 
to release someone who has committed treason in claiming kingship with- 
out Rome’s consent. Their statement succinctly summarizes Jesus’ threat: 
He asserts a sovereignty that challenges Rome’s. The ruling alliance, both 
Rome and Jerusalem, cannot tolerate this assertion. 


Scene Seven: 
Pilate Pronounces Sentence (19:13-16a) 


Now Pilate acts. They have explained Jesus’ claim to be son of God 
(19:5) in political and personal terms. Jesus is a king who threatens Caesar’s 
interests, which Pilate 1s supposed to be upholding. Pilate chooses to be a 
friend of the emperor rather than a friend of Jesus (15:14-15). So for the 
second time he brings Jesus out and sits on the judge's bench, the raised 
platform outside his headquarters. Verse 14 notes the time, emphasizing 
the Passover context first mentioned in the scene’s opening verse (18:28). 
Pilate condemns Jesus, thinking that he asserts control but without “see- 
ing” that he rejects and enables God's work of effecting another liberation 
from imperial control. 

Pilate maintains the focus on the issue of sovereignty and allegiance 
by identifying Jesus as “your King.” He again taunts the Jerusalem leaders 
with a reminder of their subjugation and a warning of what happens to 
those who resist Roman control. The elite (John, unlike the other gospels. 
mentions no crowd) distances itself from Jesus by shouting again for his 
crucifixion (19:15). The shout rejects God's agent and embraces Rome’s 
sovereignty. Pilate further secures their loyalty by asking again if he should 
crucify “your king.” Again they reject any identification with Jesus by 
choosing Rome: “We have no king but the emperor.” 

Pilate has gained an amazing declaration! With these words the Jeru- 
salem leaders repudiate their centuries-old covenant with God as Israel’s 
king (1 Sam 8:7: Pss 47:2; 93:1). God’s kingship was manifested in the 
Davidic king (2 Sam 7:1 1-16), who as God’s son represented God’s rule 
(Pss 2:7, 72:1). The Jerusalem leaders are supposed to represent and foster 
this covenant with God as king among the people! But with these words 
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they abandon their heritage and calling. They renounce the biblical tradi- 
tions and aspirations that looked for God’s just and life-giving reign to be 
established over God’s creation and over all empires (like Rome’s) that re- 
sist God’s purposes (Isa 2:1-4). Their cry is a complete vote of support for 
the way things are. They who in 8:33 claimed never to have been slaves of 
anyone enslave themselves to Rome and recognize the emperor’s, not 
God’s, rule. But in a sense none of this is a surprise. The narrative of their 
cry simply reveals their “true” commitments, which have been operative 
throughout the story as they reject Jesus, God’s anointed agent! 

Having drawn from them this amazing statement of loyalty to Rome 
and renunciation of their heritage, Pilate hands Jesus over to be crucified 
(19:16). The use of the same verb (“‘hands over’) to describe the actions of 
Judas (18:2, 5), the Jerusalem elite (18:30, 35), and now Pilate (19:16) 
allies them as “the world” in opposition to and rejection of God’s purposes, 
and in support of the world over which they presently rule. 


Pilate’s Last Appearance (19:19-22) 


Pilate appears once more, two verses later. Jesus is being crucified ac- 
cording to Pilate’s command (19:17-18). Pilate insists on a notice for Jesus’ 
cross that reads “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews” (19:21). The notice 
is written in three languages so that everyone can understand it. Jesus is 
Pilate’s visual aid, a poster boy for the futility of rebelling against Roman 
rule. Jesus’ crucifixion comprises another aspect of Pilate’s campaign to 
intimidate coercion and to silence Jewish aspirations for independence. 

Pilate’s allies, the Jerusalem elite, predictably resent the humiliation 
contained in Pilate’s wording. They try to distance themselves from it. 
They ask Pilate to qualify his notice by adding the words, “This man said, 
‘T am the king of the Jews.’” Pilate refuses. He remains the tough and effi- 
cient Roman governor who mocks and subjugates his Jewish allies and 
who does not “see” God’s purposes at work. 

But again the narrative undermines his claims. While Pilate intends 
that his notice will intimidate and coerce compliance, ironically it pro- 
claims Jesus’ identity as the king who represents God’s reign and identifies 
the cross as a place of coronation! In Jesus’ resurrection God’s reign will 
be seen to be more powerful than Rome’s empire that is unable to keep 
Jesus dead. And in Jesus’ return God’s reign will have the final word at 
Rome’s expense. Pilate’s notice anticipates such realities. At the very mo- 
ment of Pilate’s apparent triumph the narrative ironically sets his actions in 
a larger context of God’s purposes that Pilate cannot see, and in which he 
will not do well. 
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But his Jerusalem allies fare no better. In fact, they share Pilate’s 
dilemma. Their amendment to Pilate’s proclamation, the addition of the 
words “This man said, ‘Iam. . .’” does the same thing. This change 
would highlight the words “I am,” words that Jesus has used to emphasize 
his identity as God’s revealer. As much as Pilate wants to assert superiority 
over his Jerusalem allies, the narrative allies them closely as futile and un- 
seeing opponents of God’s purposes. Even in declaring their supposed 
triumph and Jesus’ defeat, they end up together proclaiming Jesus’ identity 
and God-given mission. Unknowingly they further God's purposes that 
will destroy their power and pretensions. 


Conclusion 


John’s Pilate is an efficient and powerful governor who in crucifying 
Jesus protects Rome’s interests against this threat. He walks a fine line be- 
tween working with his Jerusalem allies to remove Jesus (even showing 
some respect for their religious customs) and repeatedly taunting them 
about their defeated status and keeping them in their subservient place as a 
people dependent on him. At the close of the scene he skillfully elicits an 
amazing declaration of their loyalty to Rome. Pilate also clearly chooses 
loyalty to the emperor (who gave him this job) rather than openness to 
God’s purposes that he cannot see. But throughout, the scene employs 
considerable irony to offer glimpses into God's larger purposes about 
which Pilate has no clue and that will eventually mean the demise of the 
very system Pilate represents so efficiently. 

For John’s audience the scene demonstrates that the Roman empire is 
not committed to God’s purposes. Rather, the empire is part of “the world.” 
It cannot see what God is doing, and resists it by defending its own inter- 
ests. John’s audience is always faced with a choice of loyalties, between 
King Jesus and Rome’s emperor. But that choice is not just an individual, 
private, and personal one. It has profound sociopolitical implications. The 
audience cannot give up on “the world” and retreat from it, but carries out 
its mission precisely in and to the world (17:18; 20:21). That mission does 
not mean violence against, nor does it mean peaceful coexistence with the 
empire. Rather it means telling the “truth,” lovingly proclaiming God’s 
saving purposes (18:37). The scene warns the gospel’s audience that often 
this mission will not be well received, that the empire will strike back. But 
conflict, even death, is not deteat. Even in the midst of displays of appar- 
ently untouchable Roman power God's purposes for a different order, one 
marked by God’s just and abundant reign, are being worked out. 


CONCLUSION 


We have engaged each of the four gospels to delineate their portraits 
of Pilate. Some similarities are evident, but so too are some significant dif- 
ferences. We have especially paid attention to the impact of Roman imper- 
ial realities on these scenes. Our conclusions challenge the conventional 
portrait of Pilate, the weak governor who thinks Jesus is not guilty but does 
not have enough strength of character to reject the Jewish demands for 
Jesus’ execution. 

Mark’s Pilate 1s a powerful and skillful governor who efficiently rep- 
resents and protects Roman interests. Early in the scene he establishes that 
Jesus is guilty of treason in claiming to be king. Through his astute use of 
his alliance with the Jerusalem leaders and some very carefully worded 
questions he manages to execute one who claims to be an occupied 
people’s king with the people’s support! Not only are there no riots against 
his action, but he manages to elicit the people’s support for removing one 
who (nonviolently) challenges the empire. In contemporary terms, he is an 
astute pollster and manipulator of public opinion. But Mark’s scene subtly 
frames Pilate’s actions in the larger context of God’s purposes that will, 
finally, mean the downfall of Pilate and his empire. 

Matthew’s Pilate is presented in quite similar terms. He is astute, 
powerful, and efficient in furthering the elite’s interests. Matthew's narra- 
tive emphasizes Pilate’s central role in the action, the inevitability of Jesus’ 
condemnation because of the elite alliances, and Pilate’s arrogant and 
dramatic celebration of his accomplishment in having the people claim 
responsibility for Jesus’ death. Throughout, the scene exposes the self- 
interested nature of Roman justice by focusing on Pilate’s misleading “for 
you” claims as he manipulates the people into doing the elite’s will of 
killing Jesus. Matthew’s scene also frames his actions in the context of 
God’s purposes, about which Pilate has no clue. 

Of the four portraits only Luke’s Pilate does not find Jesus either 
guilty or a threat. He seems arrogantly uninterested in Jesus and tries to 
avoid dealing with him by sending him to Herod. He is dismissive of his 
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allies, the Jerusalem elite, and their concern over Jesus’ threat, and he is 
dismissive of Jesus, finally crucifying him under pressure. Pilate emerges 
as an arrogant representative of Rome’s power. He remains completely 
oblivious to God’s transforming, challenging, nonviolent, unfinished reign 
at work in the midst of his empire. 

John’s Pilate is also an efficient and powerful governor who protects 
the elite’s interests in removing Jesus. As the involvement of Roman troops 
in Jesus’ arrest suggests, Pilate has already decided on Jesus’ fate. He con- 
firms quickly that Jesus does treasonously claim to be a king. Thereafter 
Pilate continually frustrates and humiliates his allies with reminders of 
their subjugated status and dependence on him as they beg him to crucify 
Jesus. By the end of the scene he cleverly gains from them an amazing re- 
pudiation of their covenantal heritage and an astounding confession of 
their undivided loyalty to Rome. John’s narrative casts its theological ver- 
dict on Pilate. He belongs to the world that rejects God. He cannot “see” 
what God is doing. 


Pilate on Trial 


In reading these trial scenes and their diverse portraits of Pilate, it is 
hard not to reverse the roles and put Pilate on trial. We have noticed the 
consistent irony that while Pilate casts judgment on Jesus he also judges 
himself. Jesus, so the narratives claim, will share with God in judging and 
ruling the world, including Pilate. That is an unenviable position for Pilate 
to be in, and one that is hardly an even contest. How might Pilate give ac- 
count of himself? What defense strategies might he employ? 


1. Was Only Doing My Job 


He could plead that he was only doing his job. He was only following 
orders, playing it by the book, implementing company policy, looking out 
for the boss’s bottom line, representing the firm, doing what he was paid 
the big bucks to do, being a loyal employee, supporting the system, doing 
what he ought to have done. And so he was. As governor he was obligated 
to protect and further Roman elite interests. That means removing 
perceived troublemakers. And as we have seen, he was very good at it: 
manipulating crowds and leaders into wonderful affirmations of loyalty, 
cooperating with as well as intimidating his local allies. 

Pilate has a point. The nation, the corporation, the firm, the revolu- 
tionary cause can swallow up the individual in displays of allegiance. In a 
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sense Pilate can be seen as a classic model of one whose personhood is 
overwhelmed by his commitment to a larger system. There is always a 
price to be paid for committing oneself to such a system. And Pilate, at 
least as the gospel narratives present him, seems very willing to pay. 

If Pilate argued his defense in this way, his attempt to avoid responsi- 
bility poses some big and crucial questions. Should the orders be fol- 
lowed? Was the policy just? Should it be implemented? Is the bottom line 
always the final consideration? Was the nation/firm worth representing, the 
system/cause worth supporting? Had Pilate considered the merits of the 
empire to which he had pledged loyalty? Is a system that exploits and op- 
presses the majority for the benefit of a few ever worth one’s life, then or 
now? What sort of system is it that requires its representatives not to 
thoughtfully evaluate its demands? Is it worth one’s loyalties? 

The intriguing part is that such questions are also very modern. In 
questioning Pilate we question ourselves. Of course the Roman empire has 
gone (something Pilate could not have imagined, though Jesus did!). But if 
empires are about extending power and influence over territory, resources, 
and human lives, empires are very much part of our contemporary scene. 
They come in different shapes and sizes: the nation state, the capitalist 
system, oppressive regimes, multinationals, “the firm,’ religious groups, 
educational institutions, personal circles. . . . Pilate’s issues become 
questions for us about our loyalties and commitments, about the values and 
worth, the impact and consequences, the benefits and harm of what we rep- 
resent, defend, advocate. These questions confront anyone in contempo- 
rary political, business, and religious life who is brave enough—and 
honest enough—to ask and answer them. 


2. 1 Was the Wrong Person in the Wrong Place at the Wrong Time 


As a second possible defense Pilate could plead that fate simply 
stacked the deck against him. He just happened to be governor of Judea at 
this time. He was fated, cursed if you like, to play a part. It was hopeless to 
resist. He was caught up in great impersonal forces that were beyond his 
control. He played his allotted part in a great cosmic drama. Fate made him 
do it and he should not be held responsible. 

Pilate has a point. Empires and the forcible occupation of a people’s 
land put in motion forces that are bigger than any one person, beyond any 
one person’s control. So does any system of political power, economic ac- 
tivity, and religious organization. But Pilate actively participated in this 
system. Gubernatorial appointments don’t just happen. They are sought, 
lobbied, networked. People can choose not to seek the wealth, glory, power 
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that usually come on the backs of others, then and now. Pilate did not so 
choose. Whatever the larger forces, he is responsible for his decisions and 
participation. 


3.1 Did the Best I Could 


Or third, Pilate could plead that knowing the right thing to do in any 
situation is desperately difficult. In making those decisions one can only 
turn to one’s upbringing, experience, training, community, job. Pilate ar- 
guably weighed the factors and made what appeared to be the best decision 
in the circumstances. 

Pilate has a point. Human societies and lives are always complex and 
we have to make difficult decisions constantly. Knowing the right thing to 
do or say is often a challenge. But in arguing this defense Pilate seems 
oblivious to the unsatisfactory basis for his decision. Certainly he made his 
decision according to his upbringing, experiences, and position. But such a 
context is a closed circuit, and very dangerous because it is so limited. 
Pilate (as far as we can tell) was brought up as one of the elite; his experi- 
ences were those of the privileged few; his position was designed to protect 
the elite’s interests! Pilate shows little interest in listening to or considering 
the situation of a low-status person like Jesus. That is, his perspective was 
narrow and privileged, not tested by any genuine openness to other per- 
spectives, other values, other commitments. Because of his upbringing and 
experience he has little clue about how most of his subjects live, and even 
less desire to find out. 

To put it another way, his understanding of the ‘common social good” 
was to maintain and protect the privileges that elite people like himself en- 
joyed, literally at the expense of the rest. The prisoner Jesus offered him a 
vastly different experience and vision of the “common social good.’ Jesus 
offered him a much less hierarchical and much more inclusive society 
marked by service, not domination. But Pilate found him to be too chal- 
lenging to Roman interests and power. Pilate protects a seriously deficient 
view of the “common good” that was neither “common” (since most 
people did not benefit from it) nor “good” (since it inflicted considerable 
suffering and hardship on most of the population). Discerning the good 
and the bad is a vital human skill in which Pilate seems sadly deficient. 


4. God Trapped Me But God Couldn't Have Done It Without Me 


Fourth, Pilate could play the “blame” card. He could plead entrap- 
ment. He could claim that he was an unknowing and unwilling pawn in 
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God’s purposes that, according to the gospel narratives, are being worked 
out in Jesus’ death. In raising Jesus from the dead, God exposes the limits 
of Rome’s power and the ultimate emptiness of its intimidating threats be- 
cause it cannot keep Jesus dead. Jesus overcomes the worst that the sinful, 
rejecting empire can produce, for the benefit of millions of believers. 

As we have seen, Pilate has no clue about these divine purposes. Yet 
he could plead that he plays an indispensable part in them. God could not 
have carried out this saving work without Pilate! What would have hap- 
pened if Pilate had not handed Jesus over to be crucified? Was Pilate, then, 
merely a puppet with God pulling the strings? Was his free will violated? 
Did he have no control over what he was doing? Perhaps Pilate ought to be 
thanked for what he did! Perhaps he should be hailed as a saint, rather than 
tried as a villain as some in the church’s history have concluded (see Chap- 
ter One). God couldn’t have done it without him! 

Again Pilate has a point. According to the gospel narratives God was 
at work in Jesus’ death. They make this claim with twenty-twenty hind- 
sight, some forty to fifty years later. But how was Pilate to know this? How 
was he supposed to discern God at work in this kingly pretender from 
Galilee? How was he to know for sure? How does anyone know what God 
is doing (if anything), when, where, and how? Are skepticism and faith op- 
posite ends of a spectrum or two sides of the same coin? 

But blaming God will not relieve Pilate of his own responsibility. 
There is no doubt that discerning whether God exists and what God might 
be about are big challenges for anyone at any time, and not everyone shares 
the gospel writers’ confidence about these issues. But Pilate had opportu- 
nity to find out from his accused prisoner what God was doing, and he did 
not even take his opportunity. Pilate asks very few questions of Jesus, 
spends little energy or time in investigating him, does not listen to him, and 
reaches a hasty, self-interested conclusion. Pilate chose to conduct himseif 
and make his decisions without reference to God and without any effort in 
investigating the issues. In fact, he chose to represent a system that op- 
posed God’s purposes for human society in which all have access to the re- 
sources they need to sustain life. God did not turn him into a robot, but 
worked in and around Pilate’s decisions. 


5. The Jews Made Me Do It 


Fifth, instead of (as well as?) blaming God, he could blame his allies, 
the Jerusalem elite. These leaders made him do it. They twisted his arm. 
They manipulated the crowd to call for Jesus’ crucifixion and backed Pilate 
into a corner. What option did he have if he was to save face? 
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Does Pilate have a point? Only if we ignore basic realities of his im- 
perial situation! As I have argued in Chapters Four through Seven, this line 
of reasoning has often provided Pilate with an escape hatch. The Christian 
tradition has often (very regrettably and tragically) employed this “blame- 
the-Jews” approach to relieve Pilate of all responsibility. 

But it is not so easy. First, the Jerusalem leaders are his allies. He ap- 
points the chief priests. Their interests are his interests. If they find some- 
one to be threatening their interests, that person threatens Pilate’s interests 
also. Second, Pilate as governor is not weak. No one twists his arm. He has 
military, political, economic, and religious sanctions to accomplish what- 
ever he wants. Pilate could have resisted his allies if he chose. But while he 
mocks and humiliates them (especially in Luke and John), he does not go 
against them. He cannot afford to. He has too much to lose. Instead he 
works with them. Third, Pilate oversaw a judicial system that was biased 
against low-status defendants in every way. This system was set up as an 
instrument of the elite’s control over society. Pilate happily participated in 
and administered this system. He had power to resist it. But he didn’t. He 
used it to further his own interests in removing Jesus. This time Pilate does 
not have a point. 


6. 1 Did Nothing Wrong 


Finally, Pilate could proudly refuse to take any responsibility, just as 
numerous other leaders in history have done.' He could refuse to second- 
guess himself. He could deny any wrongdoing. He could assert that he 
acted as he should have done in the circumstances and that he would do 
exactly the same thing again. He represented the emperor’s interests as 
faithfully as possible, as he was supposed to do. One's nation deserves loy- 
alty and unquestioning duty ahead of all else. and if someone like Jesus has 


‘Two recent examples: Slobodan Milosevic, the former President of Yugoslavia, has 
been charged betore the United Nations’ War Crimes Tribunal with crimes against humanity 
stemming from atrocities (including murder, deportation, and prosecution of people on 
political, racial, and ethnic grounds) committed against ethnic Albanians in Kosovo in 1999. 
He is reported to have declared in a television interview, “I am proud for everything I did in 
defending my country and my people. All my decisions are legitimate and legal...“ (CNN, 
August 24, 2001; July 3, 2001). George H. W. Bush, while campaigning to be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, responded to the shooting down of an Iranian airliner on July 3, 
1988 by the U.S.S. Vincennes with the loss of 290 civilian passengers by saying, “I will 
never apologize for the United States. I don’t care what the facts are” (cited in L. H. Lapham, 
“The American Rome: On the Theory of Virtuous Empire.” Harper's Magazine 303, no. 
1815 (August 2001) 31-38, especially 35-36. 
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a problem with that he deserves to be executed. The end justifies the 
means. Pilate did a patriotic thing in faithfully removing a subversive 
enemy and there is nothing for which he has to answer. 

Pilate has a point. It is precisely such unquestioning loyalty, the love 
that asks no questions, that numerous political, economic, and religious 
systems have cultivated and rewarded. The most feared thing for such sys- 
tems is to do what Jesus did, namely to utter that highly dangerous obser- 
vation, “It does not have to be this way.” Pilate knew the danger of that 
thought, and in at least three of the gospel narratives (the exception being 
Luke), he actively ensured Jesus’ death. 

But there is an irony here. Pilate’s defense in this option is that he 
acted appropriately, faithfully, loyally. As we saw in the last chapter, those 
are crucial dimensions of what John’s gospel calls “‘truth.” Pilate was inter- 
ested enough to ask “what is truth?” but unfortunately not interested 
enough to wait for the answer. Pilate’s question raised an important issue: 
loyalty to what? For John truth is about living faithfully to God’s purposes 
for a just world. That was not Pilate’s truth. Pilate’s truth or loyalty or 
faithfulness was to an empire that in its very structures established, pro- 
tected, maintained, and advocated injustice to the huge detriment of most 
of its subjects. Loyalty can be very commendable, but the key question 
concerns the object of loyalty. What is our truth? 


Pilate: A Verdict? 


Pilate has often provoked people’s curiosity precisely because all of 
us experience similar dilemmas and issues. Is doing one’s duty always the 
best thing? Do we have an option? How do we decide on the “‘best thing?” 
What is the balance, if any, between our own interests and those of others? 
How do we know what is “worthy” of our loyalty? What do our lives rep- 
resent? What or who are we committed to and how worthwhile are our 
commitments? What impact, positive and negative, do they have on others? 
How do we know and encounter God’s purposes in the midst of daily life? 
How do we live in tune with those purposes? What happens if we don’t? 

Pilate’s actions as presented in the four gospel portraits raise these 
sorts of questions. The verdict we offer on any of these portraits is likely to 
say as much about ourselves as about Pontius Pilate, Roman Governor. 
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